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NUMBER  I. 

Reafons  why  fame  of  Wiltfhire  Farmers  fow  their  JVheat- 
Seed  fometimes  fo  late  as  November,  December,  and 
January  ;  in  a  Letter  from  Mr%  Philips  to  the  Editors . 

Gentlemen, 

ALMOST  every  part  of  this  kingdom  has  a 
method  of  farming  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  this  I 
„  have  often  found  to  be  true,  in  the  many  jour¬ 
neys  I  have  made  through  various  parts  of  the  ifland. 

A  fliort  time  fince,  my  occafions  calling  me  down  into 
the  Weft,  I  ftopped  for  a  few  days  in  Wiltfhire,  where  I 
could  not  help  obferving,  that  the  wheat-corn  was  re¬ 
markably  backward,  though  it,  in  general,  promifed  to 
be  a  good  crop. 

I  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  afk  fome  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmers  the  reafon  of  this  appearance,  when  I  was 
informed  that  moft  of  the  wheat  was  fown  late,  owing  to 
a  wet  autumn,  which  prevented  them  from  giving  their 
land  the  neceffary  ploughing  for  that  crop  fconer  than 
November,  December,  and  even  January, 
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The  foil  is  a  pretty  good  loam,  on  a  chalky  bottom  ? 
and  I  found  they  often  fow  late ;  but  whenever  they  do  it, 
they  take  care  to  allow  an  additional  quantity  of  feed, 
generally  one  fourth,  or  a  third,  more  than  they  ufe  when 
they  fow  early. 

I  was  alfo  told,  that  many  benefits  often  refulted  from 
fuch  late  fowing  ;  particularly,  the  crop  is  generally  clearer 
from  weeds  ;  for  in  early-fown  wheat,  poppies,  and  other 
noxious  weeds,  are  very  apt  to  get  a-head,  and  greatly  in¬ 
jure  the  corn.  I  even  faw  in  my  walks  many  early-fown 
fields,  which  rather  feemed  to  be  under  poppies  than  wheat, 
as  the  poppies  were  in  full  bloom,  and  made  a  glaring  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  Wiltfhire  farmers,  the  beft  of  them  I  mean,  often 
give  their  land  four  ploughings  for  wheat ;  and  they  find 
their  advantage,  as  it  is  by  fuch  means  brought  to  a  fine 
tilth,  and  yields  a  good  crop. 

Another  advantage  they  told  me  they  had  from  fowing 
their  wheat  late  was,  that  in  the  blooming  feafon  the 
weather  was  generally  fine ;  whereas,  in  a  wet  fummer,  the 
bloom  is  often  wafhed  off  from  the  forward-fown  wheat. 

But  it  muff  not  be  imagined  this  method  of  fowing 
wheat  late  is  indifcriminately  purfued  :  in  many  circum- 
ftances  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  do  it. 

This  method  of  hufbandry  mud,  to  meet  with  fuccefs, 
be  chiefly  pradlifed  on  fallows,  where  the  land  is  good, 
and  has  been  well  dreffed. 

Every  crop,  and  method,  has  dangers  to  encounter ; 
and  the  chief  danger  of  late  fowing  is,  that  a  froft  may 
come  on  juft  as  the  feed  begins  to  fprout ;  but  then  good 
land,  well  dreffed,  is  not  fo  fubjedl  to  this  misfortune  as 
poor,  unmanured  land,  that  has,  perhaps,  been  not  half 
ploughed. 

I  find,  from  enquiry,  alfo,  that  it  is  dangerous  fowing 
wheat  on  clover  lays  on  one  ploughing  only,  unlefs  it  is 
done  fooner  than  the  middle  of  November ;  for  the  turf, 
or  grafs  lay,  forms  a.  cruft  immediately  under  the  feed 
corn ;  and  this  not  only  prevents  its  taking  a  firm  rooting, 
but  alfo  expofes  it  to  the  ravages  of  field  fowls,  which 
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are,  at  this  feafon,  particularly  voracious,  as  having  a 
fcarcity  of  food  ;  and  the  infant  plant  is,  befides,  liable  to  be 
killed  by  the  froft,  juft  as  it  is  about  fprouting  and  {hoot¬ 
ing  out  its  firft  leaf.  It  ftands,  therefore,  to  realon,  and 
is  warranted  by  experience,  that  wheat  fhould  not  be  har¬ 
rowed  in  on  a  clover  lay,  on  one  ploughing,  fo  late  as 
after  the  middle  of  November,  as  the  danger  is  great, 
though  the  lofs  may  not  always  be  certain. 

You  may  not,  perhaps,  deem  this  letter  fo  important 
as  many  which  every  month  appear  in  your  collection.  I 
conceived  the  hints  contained  in  it  might  be  ufeful  tofome 
farmers,  or  I  fhould  not  have  given  myfelf  the  trouble  of 
writing  it,  or  you  of  perufmg  it :  after  all,  I  (hall  entirely 
acquiefce  in  whatever  judgment  you  may  pafs  on  it,  and, 
whether  you  infert  it  or  not,  fhall  not  with-hold  from 
your  work  that  degree  of  applaufe  which,  I  think,  it 
every  way  merits  from  the  lovers  of  agriculture  and 
country  improvements. 

Determined  ftill  to  continue  your  conftant  reader,  as 
long  as  you  oblige  the  world  with  your  monthly  treafure, 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

London,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

June  12,  1764.  John  Philips* 


NUMBER  II. 

Obfervations  on  fowing  IVhcat ,  making  Compofts ,  Covenants  hi 
Leafes ,  and  artificial  Pajlures  5  from  an  EfTex  Farmer  to 
the  Editors . 


Gentlemen, 


AS  I  have  been  many  years  a  farmer,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  I  fhould  know  fomething  of  hufr 
bandry. 

Experience,  which  is  an  excellent  miftrefs,  has,  in  fad, 
bellowed  on  me  moft  of  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired  :  I 
imagine,  therefore,  that  a  letter  now  and  then,  containing 
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the  refult  of  this  experience,  will  not  be  unacceptable 

to  you. 

I  perceive  that  your  work  is  intended  as  a  channel  of 
communication,  to  convey  the  good  ufages  of  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  other  parts  where  they  are  lefs  known  : 
this  is  a  very  laudable  fcheme  ;  and  as  I  am  apt  to  think 
we,  in  this  county,  are  far  from  being  bad  farmers, 
I  fhall  inform  your  numerous  readers  of  fome  of  our 
practices. 

I  have  chofen  that  nobled  of  crops,  wheat,  for  the 
fubjcdt  of  this  letter,  and  fhall  therefore  defer  other  matters 
to  fome  future  opportunity. 

Mod  farmers  chufe  to  fow  wheat  on  a  fallow ;  we,  on 
the  contrary,  often,  not  without  good  reafon,  avoid  it. 
Every  fallow  defigned  for  wheat  requires  a  good  dreffing 
of  rotten  dung,  or  fome  other  manure  $  and  this  dreffing, 
we  imagine,  often  is  the  caufe  of  a  fmutty  crop,  if  laid  on 
uncompounded ;  therefore,  whenever  I  fow  my  wheat  on  a 
fallow,  in  dead  of  laying  on  my  muck  heap  unmixed,  I 
make  it  into  a  compod  in  the  preceding  fpring :  this  com- 
pod  confids,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  it  is  to  be 
laid  on,  either  of  chalk,  light  earth,  and  rotten  dung,  or 
of  lime,  clay,  and  dung,  laid  in  a  heap,  in  alternate 
layers,  or  beds. 

This  compod-heap  I  caufe  to  be  frequently  turned 
during  the  courfe  of  the  dimmer,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  forms  one  united  mafs  of  manure,  rather 
crumbly  than  otherways. 

With  this  manure  I  drefs  my  fallows  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  farmers  lay  on  their  rotten  dung  alone ;  and  I  find,  by 
experience,  it  is  lefs  apt  to  heat  and  canker  the  wheat- 
feed,  and  it  is  alfo  much  lefs  inclined  to  mould  and  burn 
the  feed. 

This,  I  fay,  is  my  method  of  management  when  I  fow 
my  fallows  with  wheat  as  afird  crop;  but  I  more  generally 
‘  approve  of  making  wheat  the  fecond  crop  after  barley, 
oats,  beans,  or  peas.  -  *  -  ;  <  ■ 

I  am  fenfible  many  of  your  readers  will  be  furprifed  at 
this  method, ;  and  exclaim  that  it  is  impodible  to  get  2 

-  •  good 
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good  crop  of  wheat  but  after  a  good  fallow ;  yet  I  know 
the  contrary :  it  is  from  experience  I  know  it ;  may  I  not 
therefore  venture  to  alfert  it  ? 

When  I  intend  to  fow  wheat  as  a  fecond  crop,  I  lay 
my  due  quantity  of  compoft  on  the  land  fome  time  before 
I  fow  it  with  barley,  oats,  beans,  or  peas. 

When  this  crop  is  off,  the  following  year  I  fow  wheat. 
You  may  fuppofe  the  land  to  be  duly  prepared  by  well- 
timed  and  careful  ploughings ;  but  I  am  to  premife,  that 
after  beans  and  peas,  being  hoeing  crops,  the  land  is 
much  fooner  brought  into  good  tilth,  than  after  oats  or 
barley. 

The  wheat  fowed  the  fecond  year  of  the  fallow  is,  with 
me,  generally  a  good  crop,  and  alinoft  always  clear  from 
fmut  and  pepper-wheat. 

If,  by  any  accident,  the  'wheat  fhould  be  fickly,  or 
pining,  after  Chriftmas,  I  bellow  on  it  a  top-drelhng  of 
wood  afhes,  foot,  if  I  can  get  it,  or  coal  afhes,  if  the  foil 
happens  to  be  ftrong :  this  feldom  fails  anfwering  my  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  checking  the  growth  of  the  weeds,  and  for¬ 
warding  that  of  the  corn. 

It  is  very  frequently  that  I  fow  wheat  in  this  manner  for 
a  fecond  crop;  but  when  I  have  an  opportunity  of  chufrng* 
which  I  cannot  always  do,  as  I  mull  fuit  my  crop  to  my 
wants,  I  prefer,  for  the  fird  crop,  beans  or  peas,  either 
of  which  I  take  to  do  the  land  nearly  as  much  good  as  a 
fallow. 

Neither  peas,  nor  beans,  are,  in  my  opinion,  great  im- 
poverifhers  ;  and  the  frequent  hoeing  which  they  both  re¬ 
quire,  if  they  are  properly  cultivated  during  their  growth* 
brings  the  land  into  finer  order  than  the  bell-regulated 
eourfe  of  hulbandry  with  the  common  implements  could. 
effeCf. 

Wheat  fucceeds  particularly  well  after  either  of  fhefe 
two  lad-mentioned  crops  ;  and  I  have  found,  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  if  peas,  or  beans,  are  made  intermediate  crops, 
and  are  well  and  properly  hoed  during  their  growth,  land 
of  a  moderate  quality  may,  without  being  impoverifhed 
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or  hurt,  be  made  to  bear  a  continued  fucceflion  of  crops 
for  many  years  ;  but  it  mull  be  underftood  that  it  fhould, 
from  time  to  time,  be  refrefhed  with  proper  dreflings  of 
well-prepared  compoft. 

I  know,  many  farmers  think  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
carrying  on  a  courfe  of  hufbandry  without  allowing,  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  a  year  of  fallow ;  but  fuch  are  little 
acquainted  with  the  benefit  refulting  from  hoeing  crops  ; 
and  it  is  this  benefit  that  has  of  late  induced  farmers  to 
fow  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  turneps  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Effex,  and  other  counties  adjacent. 

Many  of  the  advocates  for  intermediate  fallows  think 
that  the  earth  requires  reft  ;  but  this  is  a  great  miftake ; 
for  I  could  eafily  make  it  appear  that,  in  a  proper  method 
of  hufbandry,  land  might  be  almoft  continually  cropped. 
Without  being  impoverifhed  or  worn  out. 

The  real  benefit  accruing  from  frequent  fallows  is, 
that  they  allow  the  hufbandman  time  and  opportunity  to 
bring,  by  good  tillage,  his  land  into  proper  order  for  the 
reception  of  the  feed ;  but  in  the  method  of  hufbandry  I 
would  recommend,  the  land  would  always  be  kept,  by 
frequent  ftirring,  in  fuch  good  tilth,  that  the  time  betwixt 
gathering  the  crops,  and  fowing  the  next  fucceeding  feed, 
would  be  abundantly  fufficient  for  any  preparation  it 
might  require  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fa<ft  among  hufband- 
men,  that  when  land  is  well  tilled  and  kept  in  good  order, 
one  ploughing  will  go  much  farther  than  three  where  the 
land  has  been  neglected,  is  rough,  and  grown  hard  and 
cloddy,  through  inattention  or  lazinefs. 

The  do£trine  contained  in  this  letter  may  to  many  be 
new;  yet  certain  X  am,  that  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded  have  fo  many  advocates,  that  it  would  foon  be 
very  extenfively  adopted  were  the  leafes  of  farms  made  in 
a  different  manner  to  what  they  are. 

The  prefent  form 'of  leafes  is  a  great  impediment  to  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture,  for  there  is  in  almoft  every  leafe  a 
covenant  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  that  he  will  plough 
and  fow  the  lands  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country  in 

which 
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which  the  farm  lies,  and  allowing  due  fallow  at  fixed  in* 
termediate  times ;  covenanting  befides,  that  he  will  not 
turn  up  any  old  l^ys  or  paftures,  though  they  might  be 
much  more  proper  for  tillage. 

By  the  firft  covenant  herein  mentioned,  we  find  the 
farmer  is  prevented,  by  his  leafe,  from  fubflituting  hoeing 
..crops  in  the  Read  of  fallows ;  fo  that  when  he  is  inclined 
to  fow  beans,  peas,  or  other  plants  of  the  like  nature,  he 
mull  fow  them  as  pay-rent  crops  5  that  is,  inftead  of  a 
crop  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  which  would  have  been 
fown  had  they  not. 

This  reflridtion  is  replete  with  many  and  great  difad- 
vaptages,  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  prevents  many  ingenious 
and  fenfible  farmers  from  making  experiments  which  might, 
and  certainly  would,  tend  to  the  improvement  of  huf- 

r 

• 

By  the  fecond  covenant  mentioned  above,  a  farmer 
muft  never  plough  up  his  old  lays,  though  the  land  may 
have  been  laid  down  in  a  very  unfkilful  and  unhufband-like 
manner,  may  be  barren  towards  the  furface  through  the 
unfkilfulnefs  of  the  laft  ploughman  who  turned  it  up,  and 
may,  befides,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  foil,  be 
much  fitter  for  tillage  than  paflure. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  thatfhould  the  farmers  have 
this  libei  cy  granted  them,  all  the  old  lays  in  the  kingdom 
would  foon  be  turned  up ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  they 
would  adt  with  fo  little  caution.  I  would  willingly  com¬ 
pound  for  having  a  great  quantity  of  old  grafs  grounds 
.  converted  to  tillage,  as  I  am  well  fatisfied  that  the  artificial 
paftures  would,  in  many  cafes,  be  good  fubflitutes  for  the 
natural  grafles. 

As  to  oxen,  we  have  them  to  the  full  as  good,  when  flailed 
to  turneps,  carrots,  &c.  as  if  they  were  fed  in  the  fined 
fatting  grounds  :  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  fheep ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  cows  may  be  made  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  milk  by  feeding  them  on  green  lucern,  faintfoin, 
clover,  tares,  cabbages,  turnep-tops,  and  many  other 
forts  pf  artificial  paftures.  For  our  horfes,  any  of  the 

above 
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above  plants,  to  which  we  may  add  carrots,  are  equally 
good,  efpecially  with  an  addition  of  a  mixture  of  ray- 
grafs. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  conftant  reader, 

Eflex,  And  humble  fervant, 

July  3,  1764.  W.  Wood, 


NUMBER  III. 

Reafons ,  confiflent  with  found  Policy ,  why  the  Growth  of  Hemp 
Jhould  be  encouraged  in  Ireland  rather  than  in  England^,  or 
America  y  in  p  Letter  to  the  Editors » 

Gentlemen, 

'THE  importance  of  this  nation’s  not  continuing  in 
a  dependent  and  precarious  fituation  to  foreigners 
for  the  fupply  of  hemp,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
legiflature  encouraging  the  growth  of  it  in  America,  by 
offering  confiderable  bounties  on  the  importation  of  it 
from  thence :  but,  confidering  the  high  price  of  labour 
there,  it  has  been  matter  of  doubt  with  fome  people, 
whether  thofe  bounties  will  be  efFedfual  for  that  purpofe, 
or,  on  the  whole  confidered,  even  if  they  fhould,  whether 
that  would  be  proper,  if  the  fame  effedt  could,  in  an¬ 
other  manner,  be  produced. 

People  will  certainly  employ  themfelves  in  fuch  culture 
and  occupation  as  will  be  moft  profitable.  If  the  raifing 
of  hemp  there  be  not  fo,  to  have  it  done  muft  be  by 
bounties,  &c.  that  the  difference  in  profit  may  be  fup~ 
plied  to  the  perfons  who  raife  it;  and  then  to  them  it  will 
be  equal  how  they  are  employed,  if  fo  much  money  arifes 
to  the?n  on  the  foot  of  the  account. 

But  this  is  not  fo  in  a  national  light ;  for  if  their  occu¬ 
pation  in  this  way  produces  but  half  fo  much  as  it  would 
haveJ  done  in  another,  that  difference  is  a  national  lofs : 
and  as  to  the  encouragement  by  bounties,  that  muft  arife 

put 
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out  of  the  fund  of  taxes,  and  for  fo  much  is  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  revenue,  which,  by  other  taxes,  mud:  be 
fupplied. 

The  fociety  of  arts,  &c,  has  encouraged  the  produce 
of  it  in  England  by  domeftic  bounties,  to  which  alfo  fome 
objections  have  been  fuggefted,  as  by  this  means  great 
quantities  of  land  would  be  diverted  from  raifing  of  corn  ; 
and  if  the  corn-land  now  produces  more  national  profit, 
the  difference  would  be  fo  much  real  lofs ;  and  by  the  en~ 
creafed  number  of  hands  which  this  may  require,  other 
manufactures  might  be  affeCted,  and  diminifhed  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  this  is  encreafed. 

But  I  imagine  that  the  nation  may  be  effectually  fupplied, 
free  from  the  inconveniences  here  fuggefted. 

There  are  immenfe  quantities  of  frefh  rich  land  in 
Ireland,  proper  for  this  purpofe  :  ,the  labour  there  bears  no 
fort  of  proportion  to  that  in  America  or  England  :  a  final! 
bounty  would  be  a  fufficient  encouragement,  which  need 
only  be  temporary,  as,  when  this  culture  is  once  eftablifhed 
there,  the  profit  would  of  itfelf  be  a  fufficient  and  fub~ 
fitting  inducement;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  have  the 
co-operation  and  afiiftance  of  the  focieties  eftablifhed  there. 

This  would  give  employment  to  numbers  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  who  at  prefent  have  fcarce  any  ;  would  occafion 
the  breaking-up  great  quantities  of  land  now  under  fheep- 
pafture;  the  number  of  fheep  would  thereby  be  diminifhed, 
and,  in  confequence,  the  price  of  wool  raifecj,  and  the 
French  prevented  from  having  fo  much  for  their  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  muft  therefore  encreafe  in  price,  and  lellen 
in  quantity. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  fubmitted  to  confideration,  whether 
Ireland  be  not,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  moft  proper 
place  for  this  purpofe,  by, 

'Gentlemen, 

Oxford,  Yours, 

July  3,  1764,  P.  E, 
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NUMBER  IV. 

A  cheap  Kind  of  Fence ,  recommended  in  fome  Cafes ;  with  an 
Explanation  of  the  Meaning  of  the  Words  Hay- Boot,  and 
Hedge-Boot. 

Gentlemen, 

AS  we  have  lands  of  all  poflible  varieties  of  foils  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  among  the  reft  great  quantities 
of  heath-ground,  I  have  often  had  occafion  to  think, 
that  one  of  the  principal  difcouragements  to  the  occupiers 
ploughing  out  thefe,  is  the  apparent  great  expenee  of 
making  the  enclofure. 

They  have  draughts,  perhaps,  which  could  till  an  ad¬ 
ditional  piece  of  ground  \  they  could  fpare  feeds ;  nay, 
they  could  even  procure  manure  of  fome  fort,  and  even 
of  the  propereft ;  but  they  are  fully  fatisfied  that  the  foil 
will  not  bear  more  than  one  *  courfe  of  crops,  and  mufti 
then  be  laid  down  again ;  and  they  are  deterred,  by  the 
profpedf  of  the  expence  of  an  enclofure,  for  this  fhort 
fpace  of  time,  in  a  country  where  fakes  and  y  ethers  (as 
binders  of  haffei  or  willow  are  here  called)  are  fcarce,  and 
muft  be  far  fetched. 

I  was  therefore  much  pleafed  with  the  appearance  of  a 
flight,  but  very  expeditious  and  cheap  fence,  which  I 
faw  raifed  the  other  day  by  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who 
has  nine  children  to  be  maintained  by  a  fmall  farm,  which 
almoft  ally  if  not  all  of  it,  is  won  from  the  heath,  a  foil  the 
moft  unpromifing  of  its  kind. 

That  emprefs,  Neceffiiy^  had  commanded  him  to  attempt 
to  win  more :  and  his  fence  was  fueh  as,  though  neither 
very  firm,  nor  very  durable,  was  likely  enough  to  anfwer 

his 

•  » 

*  In  this,  perhaps,  they  are  miflaken,  even  with  regard  to 
corn  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  many  very  good  crops  of  faintfoin, 
which  begins  to  be  much  cultivated  amongft  us,  might  be 
raifed  on  our  poor  heath-grounds,  once  brought  into  tillage. 
Comb. 


his  temporary  purpofe,  and  may  be  ufeful  to  others  whole 
fituations  referable  his,  and  is  therefore  recommended 
through  the  channel  of  your  work.  He  takes  the  prefent 
vacant  feafon,  betwixt  fowing  his  worfe  corn  and  his  hay- 
harvefl,  to  employ  his  hands  and  draught  in  enclofing  and 
tilling  this  piece  of  ground.  The  only  money  he  lays 
out  is  for  fapling  oak  poles  of  about  five  or  fix  yards  long. 
Thefe  being  cleft  in  the  thickefl  part  into  four,  and  in 
the  middle  parts  into  three  or  two,  make  fo  many  flakes 
that,  on  a  probable  fuppofition  that  the  poles  cofl  him 
three-pence  each,  his  flakes  w'ill  not  fland  him,  befides 
his  labour,  to  more  than  half  a  farthing  each. 

He  takes  the  earth  to  make  a  bank  for  his  hedge  two 
fpade-grafts  deep,  and  his  fods  as  long  as  he  can  well  bring 
them  up  without  breaking,  obfervjng  always  that  the  ends 
of  his  fods  be  cut  flowing,  not  perpendicular  to  the  furface, 
for  obvious  reafons,  viz .  that  they  will  thus  much  more 
eafily  unite  by  any  weight  laid  upon  them,  and  the  de¬ 
fending  rains  will  lefs  eafily  wafh  away  the  earth  at  the 
joining  of  the  fods.  He  alfo  takes  care  that  the  joinings, 
of  the  fecond,  or  upper  row  of  fods,  fhall  be  direclly  over 
the  centre  of  the  former,  or  under  row,  and  throws  all 
the  earth  of  the  fecond  fpade-graft  of  earth,  beneath  both 
the  rows  of  fods,  to  the  back  of  the  fence,  to  fupport  the 
work,  obferving  alfo  to  flope  his  former  row  of  fods  from 
the  bank. 

Though  all  this  will  be  eafily  underflood  by  people  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  fort  of  work,  yet,  as  it  is  not  eafily 
conceivable  by  others,  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  intended, 

I  have  annexed  a  drawing  to  explain  the  manner  of  this 
operation. 

In  the  next  place,  my  neighbour  drives  his  flakes  forne- 
what  longer  than  a  yard,  and  well  pointed,  quite  through, 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  fods  of  the  fecond,  or  upper 
lay,  and  confiderably  into  thofe  of  the  former,  or  under 
lay,  and  at  about  the  diftance  of  half  a  yard  from  each 
other. 

This  work  being  finifhed,  he  takes  the  {Haggling  furze 
(or  whins)  which  grew  among  the  heath,  and  he  has 
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flubbed  for  this  purpofe,  and  thrufls  the  heads  of  them 
very  much  forward  to  the  face  of  the  bank,  contriving 
that  the  two  main  branches  of  the  furze  fhall  be  one  on 
one  fide,  and  the  other  on  the  other  or  each  flake,  or,  as 
we  fay,  aflrut  the  flake. 

Over  all  this  he  winds  his  longefl  black  thorns,  and 
finds  his  fence  fufficiently  flrong  without  yethers  or 
binders. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  heath  in  queflion  is 
of  the  mofl  barren  and  unpromifing  kind,  yet  thorns  grow 
to  an  amazing  height  in  the  hedge  which  divides  this 
barren  heath  from  the  next  adjoining  cultivated  ground;  a 
plain  proof  that  quickfet  may,  with  care,  be  raifed  to  a  mofl 
fiourifhing  ftate  on  almofl  any  foil,  if  dry  naturally ,  or  made 
fo  by  art :  and  I  think  it  clear  that  the  moiftefl  foil  may 
have  quick  fences  fpeedily  by  fetting  of  willows,  and 
other  aquatics. 

This  fubjedl  of  fencing  leads  me  to  explain  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  hay-boot  and  hedge-boot ,  fo  often  met  with  in  leafes, 
and  other  deeds  relative  to  lands ;  for,  as  I  own,  I  never 
underflood  the  diflindlion  till  I  found  it  the  other  day  in 
that  excellent  old  writer,  Mr.  fohn  Nor  den ,  fo  I  fuppofe 
many  of  your  readers  may  be  in  that  cafe  which  was  fo 
lately  mine,  and  wifh  for  information,  which  I  will  there¬ 
fore  give  in  his  own  words. 

Bay  He.  a  What  mean  you  by  hay-boote  ?  I  have 
£C  read  it  often  in  leafes;  and  I  promife  you  I  did  ever  take 
<€  it  to  be  that  which  men  commonly  ufe  in  hay-time,  as. 
iX  to  make  their  forkes  and  tooles,  and  lav  in  fome  kinde 
of  lofts,  or  hay-tallets,  as  they  call  them  in  the  Weft, 
u  that  are  not  boarded :  and  is  not  that  the  meaning?” 

Surveyor .  66  I  take  it  not.  It  is  for  hedging  fluffe, 

u  namely,  to  make  a  dead  hedge ,  or  raile ,  to  keep  cattle 
u  from  come,  or  grade,  to  be  mowne.” 

Bay  He,  ££  What  difference  then  is  there  betwixt  hay* 
boote  and  hedge-boote  f” 

Surveyor .  Some  there  is.  For  a  hedge  implieth  a 
H  quick-fet  and  trees ;  but  a  hayy  a  dead  fence,  that  may  be 
made  one  yeare  and  pulled  downe  another,  as  it  is  com-, 

“  man 
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mon  upon  the  downes.  In  many  countries,  where  men 
<c  fow  their  corne  in  undefenced  grounds,  there  they  make 
“  a  dead  hay  next  fome  common  way,  to  keepe  the  cattle 
<c  from  the  corne.”  See  Surveyor’s  Dialogue,  B.  v.  p.  200. 
I  have  only  to  obferve  farther  on  this  fubjedl,  gentlemen, 
that  I  do  not  find  that  the  compilers  of  French  didlionaries 
make  any  diftindlion  of  quick  and  dead  hedge  under  the 
word  haye,  which  they  render  hedge  generally.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  the  while  of  fome  curious  gentleman 
to  enquire  of  intelligent  Frenchmen  whether  the  word  haye% 
in  common  fpeech,  be  reftrained  in  this  age  to  exprefs  a 
dead  hedge .  Be  this  point  as  it  will;  the  ufe  of  the  words 
hay-hoot  and  hedge-boot ,  in  leafes,  &c.  feems  to  imply  that 
they  are  intended  to  exprefs  different  things  (though 
tautology  is  faid  to  be  the  life  of  the  law) ;  and  I  know  no 
better  diftindfion  that  can  be  advanced,  than  what  Mr. 
Nor  den ,  in  his  charadter  of  furveyor,  here  gives. 

In  that  antient  book  entitled  LesTermes  de  la  Loy” 
I  find  no  diftindtion  of  dry  from  quick  hedge ;  and  the 
author  alfo  *  advances  that  fenfe  which  Mr.  Norden  has 
put  in  the  mouth  of  his  baylie  above :  but  in  this  book  no 
authority  for  this  fenfe  is  given. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Eaft-Newton,  Your  humble  fervant. 

May  20,  1764*  Thomas  Comber,  Jun, 

P.  S.  It  is  ufual  to  leave  a  fmall  footing  at  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  to  prevent  the  fods  from  falling  into  it;  but 
this  often  gives  room  to  cattle  to  place  their  feet,  and 
pull  down  the  work,  or  get  over  it.  If  the  earth  be  firm, 

and 

*  The  words  are,  €e  Hay-bote ,  ou  hedge-bote ,  eft  neceffane 
<£  ftuffe  pur  faire  et  amend  Hates ,  &c.  Hay-bote  auxy  poit 
“  eftre  prife  pur  neceffarie  ftuffe  pur  faire  rakes,  forkes ,  et  tiels 
“  fembP  inftruments,  oue  queux  homes  afent  en  Somm.  pur 
44  tedder  et  faire  feine.”  Blount  alfo  in  his  law  dictionary  (the 
only  one  I  have  at  hand)  makes  no  diftindtion  of  dry  and  quick 
hedge,  but  obferves  that  haya ,  the  law  Latin  word,  is  from  the 
French  one,  haye. 
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and  the  work  well  done,  I  think  no  footing  is  neceiTary ; 
If  any,  one  of  not  above  an  inch  or  two.  To  perform 
this  work  with  fuccefs,  it  is  advifeable  to  take  a  moift 
ieafon  in  fpring,  that  the  fods  may  knit,  and,  if  great 
drought  fucceeds,  to  water  the  bank.  Preffing  the  fods 
together  with  the  back  of  the  fpade  is  aifo  abfolutely 
nesefTary :  and  cattle  fhould  be  kept  off  the  bank,  as  the 
frefh  grafs  is  alluring. 

May  22,  1764. 

FIGURE  I. 


A  full  front  View  of  the  Bank  and  Ditch  „ 


Explication. 


a  b>  or  c  d ,  the  height  of  the  bank. 
b  or  d  f  the  breadth  of  the  ditch,  whence  the  fods 
to  make  the  bank  were  dug. 

h  /,  and  k  /,  exprefs  the  oblique  juncture  of  the  fods 
in  the  upper  and  under  lays. 

the  ftake  drove  through  the  upper,  and  confiderably 
Into  the  under  lay. 


FIGURE 
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FIGURE  II. 

A  View  of  the  Section  of  the  Bank  and  Ditch ,  with 

as  they  lay  in  the  Ditch . 


Explication. 

The  fod  a  e  f  as  it  lies  marked  out  in  the  ditch,  is 
turned  into  the  polition  it  bears  in  the  bank ;  and  fo  is 
the  other  fod,  b  r,  d  e. 

The  triangle  f  i ,  /,  in  the  bank,  reprefents  the  back¬ 
ing,  or  earth,  taken  out  of  d ,  f  g3  h ,  the  lower  fpade- 
graft  in  the  ditch. 

The  fod  /,  k ,  w,  /,  I  advife  to  be  taken  elfewhere,  and 
clapped  to  the  backing,  unlefs  the  earth  be  very  firm,  to 
prevent  the  backing  from  flipping  down  :  and  the  earth 
dy  Cj  ky  is  clapped,  with  a  fpade,  on  the  top  of  all. 
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N  U  M  B  E  R  V. 

Obfervations  on  Saxifrage ,  Cow-Parfley ,  See. 

Gentlemen, 

OUR  correfpondent  E.  L.  (in  page  472  of  the 
Firft  Volume  of  your  work)  highly  recommends 
faxifragej  as  what  greatly  improves  both  butter  and  cheefey 
in  the  opinion  of  himfelf,  and  all  the  dairy-men  in 
his  neighbourhood  ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  very  common  in 
the  fine  cow-paftures  in  the  Netherlands ,  whence  comes  • 
excellent  chcefe.  -  * 

He 


the  Seds 
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He  fpeaks  of  it  as  common  with  us  in  England ,  but  give^ 
no  defcription  of  it  (probably  becaufe  he  fuppofes  fuch  de~ 
fcription  of  it  unnecefiary,  on  account  of  its  commonnefs)  ♦ 
and  I  cannot  find  any,  who  pretends  to  know  herbs  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  who  can  fhew  it  to  me.  I  am  the 
more  defirous  to  know  it,  becaufe  I  have  thoughts  of 
ploughing  out  my  cow-pafture  foon,  with  no  other  view 
than  to  fow  it  down  with  grafs,  or  grades,  moft  productive 
of  good  milk  and  butter. 

I  have  looked,  gentlemen,  into  old  Parkinfon ,  and  find 
the  plant  which  (I  fuppofe)  your  correfpondent  means, 
not  under  his  fourth  clafs,  o f  faxifraga  plantes^  break-done 
plants,  but  under  his  eighth,  of  urnbellifera  plantce^  or  um¬ 
belliferous  plants.  Saxifraga  pimpinella  makes  the  forty— firft 
chapter  of  that  clafs,  or  tribe ;  and  the  third  fpecies  is* 
the  pimpinella  faxifraga  major  noflras ,  the  greater  Englijh 
burnet  faxifrage,  which  he  defcribes  as  being  like  the  greater 
German  burnet  faxifrage,  except  that  it  is  not  above  half 
as  large ,  lefs  dented  at  the  edge,  and  of  a  fadder  green ,  the 
dalks  frnaller  and  Jhorter ,  and  the  feed  fiarper.  To  know 
it  then  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  his  defcription  of  the 
former,  viz.  £C  It  hath  divers  large  and  long  ftalks  of 
<c  winged  leaves,  one  fet  dire&iy  oppofite  to  another  on 
<c  both  fides,  each  being  fomewhat  broad,  a  little  pointed 
<c  and  dented  about  the  edges  fomewhat  deeply,  of  a  frefh 
<c  greene  colour,  almoft  fhining ;  from  among  which  rife 
<c  up  one  or  more  round  hollow  ftalkes,  three  foot  high 
<c  or  more,  fet  at  the  joints  with  the  like,  but.  leffer 
£C  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  toppes  fmall  umbells  of  fmall 
<c  white  flowers ;  after  which  come  fmall  blackifh  round 
<c  feede,  like  unto  parfley  feede,  but  much  hotter  in  tafte, 

and  fharper  upon  the  tongue.  The  roote  is  fmall, 
tc  long,  and  white,  very  like  unto  a  parfley  roote,  but 
1£  much  hotter  in  tafte,  and  perifheth  not  after  feede  time, 
<c  but  endureth  longT 

The  main  difference,  except  fize,  which  he  maketh  be¬ 
twixt  the  major  and  minor  pimpinella  faxifraga  noflras ,  the 
greater  and  lefs  Englijh  faxifrage,  is,  that  the  lefs  hath 
its  leaves  more  finely  indented. 


Fie 
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He  adds,  that  the  Englijh  faxifrages  grow  in  moft  of  our 
meadows,  and  are  eafily  to  be  found ;  but  he  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  though  we  know,  we  muft  diligently  look  for 
them,  as  cc  they  lie  hid  among  the  grade,  oftentimes  fcarcely 
<c  to  be  difcerned.” 

I  wifh,  gentlemen,  that  your  correfpondent  E.  L.  (or 
any  experienced  botanift)  would,  through  your  channel, 
communicate  to  the  public  a  more  exadl  defcription  of  this 
plant ;  and  alfo  philofophical  reafons  for  the  opinion  that 
it  improves  butter  and  cheefe,  as  I  cannot  deduce  fuch 
improvement  from  any  quality  afcribed  to  it  by  the  her- 
barifts,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  its  heat  makes  cattle  drink 
much,  and  thus  encreafes  the  quantity  of  their  milk,  and 
that  its  deobjlruent  quality ,  like  parfley,  makes  the  ftreams 
of  milk  purer ,  and,  as  being  freer  from  principles  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  cheefe  and  butter  to  keep  better. 

This,  however,  I  apprehend,  is  not  *  what  your  cor¬ 
refpondent  means,  but  the  improved  tafte  of  the  cheefe 
and  butter. 

Mr.  E.  L.  warns  us,  that  he  recommends  it  not  to  be 
ufed  alone )  having  only  experienced  it  mixed  with  good 
meadow  grafs.  He  will  oblige  the  public  by  informing 
them,  through  your  channel,  what  are  the  other  principal 
forts  of  meadow  grafs  mixed  with  it,  that  one  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  judge,  from  the  nature  of  thofe  grades, 
what  fhare  of  his  fuccefs  -in  making  of  cheefe  may  rea- 
fonably  be  afcribed  to  faxifrage .  If  he  will  communicate 
the  reafons  of  his  neighbouring  dairy-men,  v/hence  they 
conclude  that  faxifrage  is  the  caufe  of  fchegoodnefs  of  their 
Vol.  III.  No.  12.  D  cheefe, 

*  The  harder  or  poorer  the  land,  the  better  the  butter  and 
cheefe  will  keep,  though  lefs  will  be  got.  Some  landis  are  fo 
rich,  that  the  butter  will  not  keep  at  all.  It  requires  therefore 
great  judgment  to  ?neliorate  paftures  and  meadows,  fo  as  to  an- 
fvver  the  intention  of  the  owner,  according  as  he  willies  to  have 
much  or  rich  milk,  butter,  &c.  I  apprehend  Mr.  E.  L.  to  mean 
a  pajlure  for  his  cows,  though  he  Ipeaks  of  a  meadow,  as  little 
chceie  is  made  in  winter,  and  the  virtues  of  plants  mu  ft  be  much 
lefs  difcernible  when  given  in  hayr  than  when  eaten  green. 
Cow  9. 
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cheefe,  he  will  farther  oblige  the  public ;  for  butter  and 
cheefe  make  fo  principal  a  part  of  our  commerce  near 
home,  that  we  cannot  be  too  well  inftru&ed  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  it; 

There  is  a  plant  pretty- common,  called,  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  coiv-parjley ,  I  imagine  becaufe  cows  are  fond  of 
it ;  and,  if  fo,  it  is  probably  an  improver  of  their  milk, 
butter^  and  cheefe  :  and  the  nature  of  all  the  parfleys  feems 
to  refemble  this  faxifrage .  Parkinfon  mentions  no  fpecies 
of  the  parfley  by  the  name  of  cow-parfley  $  but  he  defcribes 
one,  which  he  calls  the  white  milky  parfley ,  every  part  of 
which,  if  broken,  yields  a  milky  juice. 

A  namelefs  correfpondent,  in  Numb.  XLVIII.  of  your 
Second  Volume,  informs  you,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Ray 
has  defcribed  the  red  buttons  on  the  root  of  the  pimpinella 
fanguiforba ,  which  dyers  ufe  inftead  of  cochineal ,  and  thinks 
this  plant  the  fame  as  that  which  Mr.  Rocque  cultivates* 
In  this  you  feem,  gentlemen,  to  agree  with  him ;  and 
probably  you  are  right.  But  what  I  have  to  obferve  is, 
that  Parkinfon  thinks  the  circumftance  of  thefe  red  tubercles 
at  the  roots  as  true,  or  more  true,  of  the  pimpinella 
faxifraga ,  or  our  Englijh  faxifrage^  than  of  the  pimpinella 
fanguiforba ,  or  burnet. 

The  curious  reader  may  fee  an  examination  of  th$ 
paiTages  under  either  of  thefe  plants.  The  difquilition 
would  be  too  tedious  for  the  conclufion  of  a  letter, 
from. 

Gentlemen, 

♦  v  .  •  1 

Your  impartial  correfpondent, 

Eaft-Newton,  Thomas  Comber,  Jun? 

May  23,  1764, 
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NUMBER  VI. 


Of  the  Confuflon  of  the  Names  Saxifrage,  Burnet,  and 
Burnet-Saxifrage,  which  feems  at  prefent  to  prevail. 


.  Gentlemen, 

ONE  of  your  correfpondents,  who  figns  himfelf  E.  L. 

at  the  foot  of  Numb  CX.  in  your  Firft  Volume,  has 
ftrongly  recommended  the  culture  of faxifrage  in  our  mea¬ 
dows  and  paftures,  particularly  cow-paftures.  As  I  had 
a  defign  to  improve  my  cowrpafture,  I  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  recommendation  of  this  plant;  and  having 
made  all  the  enquiry  I  could  about  it,  I  wrote  to  you  a 
letter  on  the  fubjedl. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  enquiry  about  this  plant,  1  found 
that  there  is  a  plant  which  is  called  bur  net -faxifrage^  and 
which  I  apprehended  to  be  diftinEl  from  either  the  burnet  or 
the  faxifrage ,  properly  fo  called.  However,  I  have  lately 
feen  fo  much  confuflon  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  names,  that  I 
apprehend  he  would  do  a  real  fervice  to  the  public,  who 
would  give  us  a  clear  account  of  the  diftinclion  to  be  made 
in  the  ufe  of  them.  As  to  faxifrage ,  I  can  only  learn 
from  the  books  of  botany,  and  the  defeription  which  fuch 
as  pretend  to  botany  in  this  country  give,  that  it  is  a 
plant  much  refembling  the  wild  carroty  that  it  has  an  urn- 
bell  of  white  flowers,  and  that  it  feems  not  unlike  a 
fmaller  fpecies  of  the  earth-nut . 

As  to  the  burnet ,  a  clergyman  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  who  knows  more  of  botany  than  any  body  elfe  I 
know,  allures  me,  that  the  plant  which  has  always  been 
called  evild  burnet  agrees  not  very  well  with  the  defer  ip* 
tion  which  Mr.  Mills  gives  of  the  ivild  burnet  Mr. 
I^ocque  cultivates  with  fo  much  fuccefs  ;  and  efpecially  in 
that  Mr.  Mills  gives  it  an  unibell  of  white  flowers,  and  this 
clergyman  maintains,  that  it  always  bears  an  umbel  1  qf 
t>rqwny  or  brown ifh  flowers. 

D  2  A 
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A  fkilful  gardener  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  has,  for 
many  years,  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Rocque , 
fheved  me  this  fummer  fome  burnet  which  he  has  culti¬ 
vated  in  his  garden,  and  which  juft  made  its  appearance 
about  an  inch  above  the  ground. 

He  allured  me,  that  this  was  the  fort  which  Mr.  Rocque 
cultivates  :  and  upon  my  afking  him,  whether  or  no  it 
was  the  fame  kind  as  the  wild  burnet ,  he  anfwered  pofitive- 
ly,  no.  I  did  not  indeed  afk  him,  whether  or  no  the 
wild  burnet ,  in  his  opinion,  bore  a  white  or  a  brown  umbell> 
becaufe  I  knew  not  then  this  different  account  of  its  flowers  ; 
but  I  am  inclinable  to  think  that  he  judges,  as  my  friend 
the  clergyman,  that  the  burnet  bears  a  brown  flower,  becaufe 
lie  makes  the  vjild  burnet  different  from  Mr.  Rocque" s  ; 
though  Mr.  Milky  and  all  the  people  who  have  given  us 
any  account  of  Mr.  Rocque" s  cultivation,  fay,  that  he  took 
the  hint  of  cultivating  this  fodder  from  obferving  that  the 
wild  burnet  continued  green  all  the  winter. 

-  To  make  this  confufton  and  uncertainty  greater,  Mr.  Mills 
gives  us,  under  the  very  article  burnet ,  the  following  re¬ 
markable  paffage,  viz.  cc  Mr.  Worlidge  mentions,  as  an- 
other  excellent  quality  of  this  plant,”  (Mr.  Rocque"s 
burnet ,  for  he  has,  in  the  immediately  preceding  lines,  told 
us  of  a  virtue  which  Mr.  Rocque  has  difcovered  in  his 
burnet)  cc  that  all  good  houfe-wives  hold  as  an  infallible 
rule,  that  there  never  need  be  bad  cheefe  or  butter,  but. 
efpecially  cheefe,  where  faxifrage  grows;  from  whence,” 
adds  he,  cc  it  cometh  that  the  Netherlands  abound  much 
<ci  in  that  commodity,  and  only,  as  is  fuppofed,  through 
the  plenty  of  this  herb.”  Vol.  III.  of  Hufbandry, 
page  291. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  look  into  your  correfpondent 
E.  I/s  letter,  you  will  find  that  he  recommends  the 
faxifrage  as  contributing  chiefly  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
cheefe  of  the  Netherlands .  In  fhort,  it  appears  hence, 
gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Mills  has  no  doubt  but  the  common 
faxifrage  is  the  fame  as  Mr.  Rocque" s  burnet ;  and,  on  the 
other  .hand,  that  your  correfpondent  E.  L,  appears  to  have 
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had  no  kind  of  notion  of  this ;  for,  if  he  had,  he  would 
fcarcelyhave  recommended,  as  a  new  or  neglected  grafs,  that 
which  is  now  in  the  higheft  vogue  by  Mr.  Rocque  s  culti¬ 
vation,  without  fo  much  as  an  hint  that  Mr.  Rocque  had 
undertaken  this  cultivation. 

Mr.  Mills ,  gentlemen,  has  engaged  to  give  the  public 
a  new  and  complete  fyftem  of  practical  hujbandry.  He  pro- 
mifed  his  fubferibers,  that  the  whole  fhould  (as  nearly  as 
could  poflibly  be  calculated)  be  comprifed  in  forty  num¬ 
bers.  We  have  already  got  our  forty  numbers,  our  four 
volumes  ;  and  it  feems  the  work  is  to  be  extended,  but 
how  much  farther  we  are  not  told.  It  may  be  well  worth 
the  money  to  the  purchafers  ;  but,  however,  we  have  a 
right  to  expedl  every  part  complete  ;  and,  in  the  prefeni 
infiance,  we  might  reafonably  have  expedled,  that  when 
Mr.  Mills  confidered  the  faxifrage  as  the  fame  with  Mr.. 
Rocque' s  burnet ,  he  would,  at  leaf!,  have  favoured  us  with 
a  word  or  two,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  fhew  his. 
authority  for  regarding  thefe  very  different  names  as  expreflive 
of  the  fame  plant. 

What  Mr.  Mills  has  not  done,  we  mufl  hope  from  fome 
of  your  Ingenious  and  public-fpirited  correfpondents,  who 
will  oblige  many  by  anfwers  to  the  following  queries,  viz. 

I.  What  are  the  real  difindlions  betwixt  the  burnet , 
the  faxifrage ,  and  the  burnet-faxifrage  ? 

II.  Whether  Mr.  Rocque' s  burnet  be  the  common  will 
burnet  ? 

III.  Whether  it  bear  an  umbell  of  white  flowers  in 
? 

IV.  Whether  (fince  Mr.  Mills  declares  it  fometlmcs 
bears  red  flowers  from  the  fame  feed  as  the  white )  this 
burnet  does  not  fometimes  bear  a  brown  or  brownijh  flower 
in  the  South  ?  Whether,  fmee  our  botanills  in  the  North 
allow  not  that  it  ever  bears  a  white  flower,  it  may  not  de¬ 
rive  the  brownnefs  of  the  flower  with  us  from  the  difference 
of  the  foil  ? 

V.  What  is  the  true  name  of  this  plant,  refembling  the 
burnet  in  other  refpedls,  but  bearing  a  brown  or  brovSnifk 

flower, 
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flower,  if  it  be  not  hurnet  f  How  the  garden  and  wild 
bur  net  differ  ? 

Mr.  Mills  mull  no w  excafe  me  if  I  return  to  him  for  a 
minute  or  two ;  fmce  people,  who  buy  inftrudhion,  think 
they  have  a  right  to  the  bell  infraction  which  he  who  fells 
it  can  give,  efpecially  if  they  pay  more  for  it  than  feemed 
to  be  the  original  bargain.  On  this  important ,  and  now 
favourite  fubjedl  of  burnet ,  Mr.  Mills  feems  in  another 
place  to  labour  under  fomething  which  looks  like  confufion , 
to  avoid  fo  offenfive  a  term  as  contradiction. 

He  fets  out  (in  page  283  of  his  third  volume  of  Hus¬ 
bandry)  with  an  affertion  that  Mr.  Rocque- s  burnet  is  the 
tragofelinum  of  Tournefort ;  and  in  page  284  he  makes 
the  fame  plant  the  tragofelinum  majus  of  Miller,  which  he 
calls  the  greater  burnet  faxifrage :  and  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
his  meaning,  he  allures  us,  in  page  291,  line  29,  30,  &c. 
that  cc  the  fmall  oblong  feeds  of  burnet  are  thofe  of  Mr. 

Milled s  frft  fpecies  of  the  pmipinella  faxifraga ,  which 
*c  is  Tourneforf  s  tragofelinum  majus”  He  has  alfo  told  us, 
in  page  282,  that  the  hurnet  of  Mr.  Rocque  (for  that  is  the 
burnet  which  the  focietyfor  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &V. 
promote  the  culture  of)  is  the  pimpinell'a  of  Linnmus . 

Now,  from  thefe  palfages  laid  thus  together,  mult  not 
any  man  of  common  underffanding  conclude,  that  die 
tragofelinum  of  ’Tournefort,  the  tragofelinum  majus  of  Miller, 
the  tragofelinum  majus  of  Tournefort,  the  pimpinella  of 
I annaeus,  the  punpinella  faxifraga  of  Miller,  the  hurnet 
faxifrage  of  Mr.  Mills,  are  only  different  terms  to  denote 
the  fame  plant,  viz.  the  burnet  of  Mr.  Rocque  and  of  thq. 
fociety  ?  Certainly. 

Another  conclufion,  which  any  reafonable  man  would 
draw  from  the  fame  premifes,  is,  that  Mr.  Mills  intended 
to  denote  that  the  burnet  of  Mr.  Rocque,  and  the  fociety, 
fhould,  according  to  the  known  diffindhion  of  the  pim¬ 
pinella  into  faxifraga  and  fanguiforba,  belong  to  the  former 
clefs,  or  fpecies. 

Bui:  has  Mr.  Mills ,  gentlemen,  any  fuch  intention  ? 
It  fe:ms  he  has  .cUrcCfy  the  contrary:  for,  in  page  291, 

line 
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line  22,  &c.  he  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Rocque9 s  burnet  is,  in 
his  opinion,  the  pimpinella  fanguijorba  of  Mr.  Ray?  one  of 
whofe  two  fpecies,  viz.  pimpinella  fylveflris  major  fanguiforba^ 
great  burnet ,  is  Miller s  fir  ft  fpecies  of  the  fanguiforba . 
This  is  indeed  curious !  If  Mr.  Mills  has  not  time  to  clear 
up  this  point  to  us  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  fequel  of  his 
work,  he  will,  I  hope,  in  fome  fubfequent  edition,  be  fo 
good  as  to  make  the  aftertions  appear  more  reconcileable. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

In  the  mean  time. 

Your  frank  correfpondent, 

Eaft-Newtoii,  Thomas  Comeer,  Jun, 

July  15,  1764. 

•  ( 

P.  S.  Since  I  finifhed  the  above  letter,  gentlemen,  I 
have  had  the  curiofityto  look  what  the  fkilful  old  Parkinfon 
fays  on  this  fubjedl ;  and  I  find,  that  £c  phnpinella  hath  a 
double  interpretation ,  declaring  two  forts  of  herbs  ;  for  it 
££  either  fignifieth  burnet ,  and  then  it  is  ufually  alfo  called 
*c  fanguiforba  ;  or  it  is  referred  to  the  faxifrages ,  and  then 
it  is  called  pimpinella  faxifraga ,  burnet  faxifrage/” 
page  582.  He  then  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  fpecies  of  the 
burnet ,  and  gives  both  to  the,  I.  Pimpinella  vulgaris  five 
minor ,  II.  Minor  inodor <7,  and  III.  Major  five  fylvejlris^ 
round  loofe  heads  or  knaps ,  on  long  foot-ftalks,  of  a 
brownijh  colour,  putting  forth  purplijh  feeds ;  with  no  dif¬ 
ference,  as  to  form,  but  that  the  greater  fpecies  has  the 
heads,  &c.  larger  than  the  fmaller  fpecies. 

The  fame  excellent  botanift,  in  page  946,  defcribes 
the  pimpinella  faxifraga  as  having  an  umbel!  of  white 
flowers ,  and  pretty  well  agreeing  with  the  reft  of  the 
defcription  which  Mr.  Mills  gives  of  the  burnet.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  am  much  afraid  that  Mr.  Mills  has  involved 
higifelf  in  a  contradiction,  which  he  can  never  render  con- 

fiftent. 
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liftent,  and  which  it  would  be  the  moft  generous  and  prudent 
method  to  acknowledge  and  correct :  for,  if  he  will  have  the 
burnet  of  Mr.  Rocque  and  the  fociety  to  be  the  pimpinella 
fanguiforba ,  it  agrees  neither  with  the  defcription  of  the 
Icaf-y  nor  the  flower ,  which  he  gives  under  the  article  burnet: 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  will  have  it  to  be  the  burnet 
faxifrage,  his  defcription,  both  of  leaf  and  flower,  agrees  - 
very  well  with  the  original ;  but  then  it  is  not  the  pim¬ 
pinella  fanguiforba ,  but  faxflraga.  I  have  dried  fpecimens 
of  both  by  me,  and  a  bare  infpeCtion  is  fufficient  tofatisfy' 
any  reafonable  man  :  and  I  am  now  able  to  anfwer  fome 
of  the  queries  I  put  in  the  above  letter,  if  not  all  of 
them,  viz.  that  faxifrage ,  and  burnet  faxiflrage ,  are  the 
fame  plant  ;  that  the  burnet  differs  from  the  faxifrage  very 
greatly,  its  leaf  being  indented  much  like  a  rofe-leaf,  but 
not  near  the  mid-rib ,  (as  that  of  the  burnet  is)  and  greatly 
refembles  a  carrot  ;  and  its  flower  is  fmall  and  white , 
whilit  that  of  the  burnet ,  proceeding  from  a  brownijb 
head,  is  long  and  purple.  There  is  no  probability  that  the 
faxiflrage ,  or  burnet  faxiflrage ,  which  feems  now  to  be  re¬ 
garded  alone  as  the  burnet ,  ever  bears  a  brownifh  flower; 
fuch  arifing  only  from  the  confufion  of  two  fpecies  of 
plants  in  themfelves  different.  And  here,  gentlemen, 
one  cannot  avoid  remarking  the  tranfition  of  human 
things. 

Names  are  given  to  diflinguifh  things ,  and  yet,  by  un¬ 
perceived  degrees,  they  lofe  their  propriety,  and  become  a 
fource  of  confufion.  How  the  faxifrage  gained  the  addition 
of  burnet ,  is  hard,  if  not  impoflible,  to  fay :  it  has,  how¬ 
ever,  now  fo  effectually  fixed  it  to  itfelf,  that  it  has 
thrown  away  its  former  name,  and  is  known  only  by  its 
agnomen ,  burnet ;  whence  two  fpecies  of  plants,  which  one 
would  have  thought  very  unlikely  to  be  confounded,  are 
at  war  about  a  name. 

Your  correfpondent  E.  L.  and  Mr.  Mills ,  appear  now 
to  mean  the  fame  plant ;  and  their  obfervations  from  Mr. 
JVorlidge  about  its  excellence  for  milk-cows  are,  I  hope, 
well  founded,  and  will  greatly  recommend  the  culture  of 

burnet. 
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burnet,  I  am,  gentlemen,  in  general,  very  unfollicitous 
when  my  letters  to  you  appear  in  print :  but  as  I  think  I 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  clear  up  a  fcene  of  confufion ,  in 
which  many  of  your  readers,  as  well  as  myfelf,  muft  have 
been  involved,  I  really  wifh  that  you  could  give  a  place  to 
this  letter  in  your  firft  publication  *.  The  fpecimen  of 
burnet ,  which  I  faw  this  fummer  in  the  garden  of  a  perfon 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rocque ,  agrees  very  well 
with  the  faxifrage ,  and  is,  doubtlefs,  the  fame. 

if  you  defire,  I  will  fend  you  either  a  drawing  of  the 
burnet  and  the  faxifrage ,  or  fpecimens  of  the  originals.  If 
plants  could  fpeak,  they  might  fay  of  their  names,  (as  a 
philofopher  did  of  the  goods  of  Fortune )  44  Fix  ea  nojlra 
44  vocoF  The  name  tragofelinum  appears  not  in  Parkinfon . 
It  feems,  according  to  its  derivation,  to  fignify  that  this 
plant,  a  fpecies  of  the  parfleys,  is  much  liked  by  goats. 
Parkinfon  fays,  that  Tragus  recommends  it  as  hotter  than 
any  of  the  parfleys,  (as  hot  as  pepper)  and  wholefomer .  I 
have  in  my  letter  on  faxifrage  fuggefted  that  it  may  be 
good  for  rtiilch  cows,  as  it  dears  obflrufiions ,  and  promotes 
drinking  f . 

N.  B.  Pray  corre£l  the  following  errata  in  my  letters. 
In  page  263,  line  31,  Vol.  II.  for  44  his  ground  for  the 
44  arable  prefent  year,”  read  44  his  arable  ground  for  the 
44  prefent  year;”  and,  in  page  267,  line  22,  for  44  I  am 
44  afraid,”  read  44  I  am  allured.” 

*  We  hope  Mr.  Comber  will  efteem  our  complying  vVith  his 
requeft  as  foon  as  poflibly  we  could,  as  an  inftance  of  the  defire 
we  have  to  oblige  him.  His  letters  will  always  meet  with  a 
good  reception.  E.  O. 

f  If  Mr.  Mills  Ihould  be  inclined  to 'an Ever  any  of  the  cir- 
cumflances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Comber,  we  fhall  very  readily 
afford  a  place,  in  our  collection,  for  his  letters  :  this  offer  we  are 
naturally  induced,  by  our  impartiality,  to  make.  E.  O.  R. 
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NUMBER  VII. 


Defeription  of  a  Drill  for  fozuing  Beam,  &c<  and  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  Harrow,  both  how  in  Ufe  in  the  Vale  of  Aylefbury* 


Gentlemen, 


AMONG  many  other  very  iifeful  leading  queftions  in 
your  Firft  Number,  I  find  the  following  :  In  zvhat 
manner  might  the  drill-plough ,  by  being  made  lefs  complicated , 
be  brought  Into  general  ufe  ?  I  have  long  wifhed  to  fee  an. 
anfwer  to  it,  and  am  the  more  furprifed  that  none  has 
been  given,  as  there  are  two  forts  of  drills  now  in  ufe  in 
the  vale  of  Aylefbury,  in  that  part  which  lies  between 
Aylefbury  and  Tame,  both  which  are  very  fimple  in  their 
conflrudtion,  and  may  very  eafily  be  made  to  fow  wheat, 
as  Well  as  beans,  for  which  only  they  are  now  ufed. 

One  fort  of  thefe  drills  is  made  upon  Tull’s  principles, 
though  not  exactly  according  to  his  plam  It  confifts  of  a 
fingle  drill-box:  the  cylinder  is  about  four  inches  diameter, 
and  has  nine  or  ten  holes  to  turn  out  the  beans,  like  the 
other,  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  defeription.  The 
Wheel  is  twenty  inches  diameter  it  is  fixed  to  the  plough - 
beam  by  hinges  ;  and  the  beans  drop  a  little  before  the 
coulter,  fo  that  they  are  immediately  covered  by  the  earth 
from  the  broad  board. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  drill  is,  the  time  loll:  in 
turning  it  over  the  plough-beam  at  the  end  of  the  land, 
and  that  the  team  mull  Hand  Hill  while  the  drill-box  is 
filling  vvith  beans.  Thefe  impediments,  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  hinder  about  a  quarter  of  a  day’s  work. 

Therefore,  I  prefer  the  other  fort  of  drill,  which  is 
made  like  a  wheel-barrow  ;  a  draught  and  defeription  of 
which  I  have  here  fent  you. 

A  man  drives  it  up  the  furrow  juft  before  the  plough: 
but  as  I  think  I  have  a  little  improved  upon  the  common 
method  of  cultivating  drilled  beans,  and  as  it  perfedly 
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infwers  my  expectation,  I  have  here  Tent  you  my  method 
in  as  few  words  as  poflible. 

Firft,  I  plough  two  furrows  on  each  outfide  of  the  land, 
but  fow  no  beans  in  them  :  I  afterwards  drill  the  three  next 
furrows :  then  I  plough  two  furrows  without  drilling  any 
beans  in  them,  and  fo  on,  fowing  three,  and  leaving  two, 
for  intervals,  till  the  land  is  finifhed. 

When  the  beans  are  about  two  or  three  inches  high,  I 
plough  two  furrows  up  each  interval,  turning  the  furrows 
from  the  beans,  fo  as  to  make  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of 
each  interval.  I  have  a  little  plough  on  purpofe  for  thh* 
ufe,  about  half  the  fize  of  a  common  plough,  which  is 
drawn  by  one  horfe. 

This  work  fhould  be  done  after  a  rain.  This  year,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  May,  we  had  rain.  I  therefore  went  to 
plough  in  the  intervals  on  the  eighteenth,  and  continued 
att  plough  till  all  were  finifhed.  On  the  eighth  of  June 
we  had  rain  again.  On  the  ninth  of  June  I  went  to 
harrow  the  intervals,  with  the  triangular  harrow,  as  per 
plan.  About  a  week  after  that  we  had  more  rain.  I  then 
went  to  harrow  again,  going  up  the  interval  I  went  down 
before,  and  down  that  which  I  went  up  :  this  is  what 
we  call  crofs  fining.  Thus  my  land  is  laid  quite  fmooth  ; 
it  is  kept  clear  from  weeds ;  and  the  beans  have  a  fine 
loofe  mould  to  flrike  their  fibres  into  \  and  it  is  by  far  the 
cheapeft  way  of  weeding  beans. 

If  this  meets  with  your  approbation,  and  obtains  a 
place  in  your  valuable  collection,  I  fhail  think  myfelf  very 
happy  in  having  been,  in  fome  degree,  ferviceable  to  my 
country ;  and  perhaps  you  may  hear  again  *  from. 

Your  moil  obedient,  humble  fervant, 

J.  L. 

*  We  fhall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  this  correfpondent,  and 
fhould  take  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  he  would,  in  a  future 
letter,  deferibe  to  us  the  manner  in  which  beans  are  mown  jiv 
the  vale  of  Aylefbury.  N. 
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The  Proportions  of  the  Drill  are  as  follow* 

Diameter  of  the  iron  wheel,  twenty  inches. 

Length  of  the  box,  from  A  to  B,  twenty  inches. 

Breadth  of  the  box*  from  B  to  C,  ten  inches. 

Depth  of  the  box,  from  C  to  D,  five  inches  and  a  hal£ 

Diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  wood  upon  the  iron  axis  of 
"the  wheel,  four  inches.  This  cylinder ,  you  may  fee ,  turns 
cut  the  beans  regularly . 

Length  of  the  cylinder,  two  inches  and  a  half.  On  this 
cylinder  are  twenty-one  holes ,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep ,  and 
half  an  inch  diameter . 

E,  is  a  tongue  which  drops  upon  the  cylinder,  and  plays 
up  eafily :  the  tongue  is  half  an  inch  thick,  feven  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  wide.  When  a 
larger  bean  than  ordinary  comes ,  it  will  throw  the  tongue  up , 
which  naturally  recovers  its  place  again ;  and  fo  the  work  goes 
m  well  and  even .  The  tongue  is  reprefented  with  its  notch 
at  E  :  the  notch  does  not  go  quite  through  it  s  it  falls 
exadfly  upon  the  holes  of  the  cylinder. 

A  lid  takes  off  to  put  the  beans  into  the  box,  and  but* 
tons  down  at  F. 

The  Harrow * 

From  A  to  B,  eighteen  inches. 

The  tines  nine  inches  apart. 

The  three  tines  in  the  crofs-bar  are  only  three  inches 
and  a  half  apart. 

E,  a  cock,  which  plays  upon  a  pin,  in  which  are  three 
holes  to  hang  the  wiiipple-tree  in.  If  you  put  it  into  the 
upper  hole ,  the  tines  bear  very  hard  upon  the  ground:  I  generally 
ufe  the  middle  hole* 
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NUMBER  X. 


Method  of  deeding  Wheat  hy  means  of  a  Flock  of  Sheep . 


Gentlemen* 

GIVE  me  leave  to  mention  to  you  a  practice  which* 
however,  I  do  hot  abfolutely  recommend,  though 
with  me  it  fucceeded,  and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  hafe 
done  fo  with  feveral  other  farmers,  who  have  ventured  to 
make  the  experiment. 

A  few  years  ago,  after  what  I  thought  a  good  fallow,  I 
fowed  a  field,  containing  five  acres,  with  wheat.  The 
foil  was  a  good  loam*  but  rather  light  than  ftiff,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  fioney.  The  wheat  plants  looked  healthy 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  promifed  fair  to  yield  me  & 
plentiful  crop  ;  but  in  the  fpring,  warm  rains  coming  oft 
brought  fuch  ftore  of  weeds,  that  my  wheat  was  in  danger 
of  being  choaked* 

I  was  for  fome  time  puzzled  what  to  do;  for  it  being 
now  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  wheat  being  on  the 
fpindle,  and  fome  even  in  the  -ear,  to  weed  it  with  hooks 
would  have  been  endlefs,  not  to  mention  the  damage 
that  would  have  been  done  to  the  plants  by  the  weeders 
feet. 

I  had  at  one  time  thoughts  of  mowing  wheat  and  weeds 
all  together,  and  drying  them  to  make  fodder  for  my  cattle* 
intending,  if  I  had  done  this,  to  have  got  the  land  as  faft 
as  poflible  in  order,  and  fown  it  again  with  wheat  the 
fucCeeding  autumn. 

However,  in  looking  over  the  field,  I  found  no  great 
deficiency  of  wheat  plants;  but  they  were  in  moft  places 
fo  over-topped  by  the  weeds,  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible,  and 
in  the  furrows,  in  particular,  not  a  blade' of  wheat  was  to 
be  feen. 

Yol.  IIL  No*  i2.  F  My 
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My  method  of  ploughing  for  wheat-feed  in  this  land 
is,  to  make  narrow  flitches,  but  wider  than  a  ridge,  and 
tnore  rounding,  being  not  fo  fharp  on  the  back. 

Whilfl  I  was  meditating  what  to  do  in  this  matter,  a 
gap  was  by  fome  accident  made  in  the  hedge,  and  a  parcel 
of  my  fheep  got  into  the  wheat  field. 

As  foon  as  I  faw  where  they  were,  apprehending  great 
damage,  I  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  driven  out,  and 
the  gap  mended. 

On  taking  a  furvey,  I  was  not  a  little  furprifed  to  find 
that  the  fheep,  inflead  of  doing  any  damage  to  the  wheat* 
had  done  it  a  great  deal  of  good,  for  they  had  eat  up 
alrnoff  every  weed  which  grew  in  that  part  of  the  field 
next  to  the  paflure. 

Encouraged  by  this  accidental  difeovery  of  a  propenfity  in 
fheep  to  eat  weeds  rather  than  wheat,  I  turned  a  hundred 
of  my  flock,  into  the  field,  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  evening,  for  feveral  days  together,  till  all  the 
weeds  were  nearly  confumed. 

On  infpecling  my  field  afterwards,  I  found  the  fheep 
had  done  very  inconfiderable  damage  to  the  wheat,  but 
the  weeds  were  eat  down  fo  clofe  that  they  could  never 
again  get  a-head  ;  the  wheat  going  on  profperoufly,  and 
yielding  me  at  harveft  a  plentiful  crop  of  clean,  good  corn, 
which  was  more  than  any  of  my  neighbours  could  that 
year  boaft  of. 

Whilfl  the  fheep  were  eating  the  weeds,  I  found  they 
moflly  walked  in  the  furrows,  as  being  eafier  to  their  tread 
than  the  Hoping  fides  of  the  narrow  flitches  ;  and  this  might 
be  one  reafon  of  their  doing  the  wheat  fo  little  damage  by 
their  treading. 

In  this  new  method  of  hufbandry  I  took,  however,  one 
precaution,  which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  greatly  contributed 
to  my  fuccefs. 

The  precaution  I  mean  is,  that  I  never  let  them  lie  in 
the  fields  at  night,  as  the  weight  of  their  bodies  when 
they  lay  down  to  fieep  could  not  have  failed  doing  great 
damage  to  the  plants. 


I  fend 
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I  fend  you  this  for  the  confideration  of  your  intelligent 
readers :  recommend  it  I  dare  not *  *,  as  it  may  appear  a 
hazardous  practice,  and  as  I  own  I  never  yet  faw  it 
adopted  by  any  of  the  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  conftant  reader, 

Warwickshire,  And  humble  fervant, 

June  23,  1764.  E*  F. 


NUMBER  XL 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum.  ■  v 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Jeremiah  Brownh  Method  of  making  Salt - 
Petre .  (See  Numb.  X.  Vol.  I.) 

Gentlemen, 

^TPHOUGH  Mr.  Brown’s  method  of  making  falt-petre 
■**  in  Virginia  may  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  methods  prefcribed  by  our  che- 
mills,  yet,  upon  a  nearer  view,  I  apprehend  it  will  be 
found  to  be  pretty  fimilar  to  fome  procefles  already  laid 
down  :  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  you  a  proof  of  this,  and 
at  the  fame  time  a  rationale  of  his  procefs,  which  may, 
perhaps,  flrike  fome  new  lights  into  this  very  interefling 
fubjedl. 

Let  me  firfl  premife,  that  the  experiments  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
and  the  ingenious  Dr.  Lewis,  which,  in  my  opinion  at 

leafl,  have  authenticated  Mr.  Brown’s  falt-petre  to  be 

> 

F  2  genuine, 

*  We  approve  of  our  correfpondent’s  caution,  in  not  abfolutely 

recommending  this  practice,  through  a  fear  of  its  not  fucceed- 
ing  with  others,  fo  well  as  it  has  done  with  him:  yet  was  this 
caution  in  fome  fort  unnecefTary,  as  the  practice  of  turning  fheep 
into  wheat,  juft  before  it  fpindles,  to  eat  up  the  weeds,  is,  we  are 
informed,  almoft  univerfally  adopted  in  feveral  parts  of  Somerfet- 
fliire,  particularly  about  Bens  ford,  Keynfham,  Briflington,  and 
the  places  adjacent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  and  Briftol  ; 
and  there  they  keep  the  fheep  conftantly  moving,  to  prevent  their 
lying  down  on  the  corn.  We  could  wifh  our  correspondent  had 
told  us  the  names  of  the  weeds  which  infeited  his  wheat.  E. 
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genuine,  have  been  my  chief  motives  for  taking  this  afFal? 
under  confederation. 

Stayll  tells  us,  that  if  any  hitter  herbs  he  boiled  in  urine,  and 
the  deco  SI  ion  poured  upon  a  Jkaded  piece  of  ground ,  nitre  veill 
hereby  be  produced.  Now,  tobacco,  as  I  take  it,  is  one  of 
the  molt  bitter  herbs  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge ; 
find  if  ambeer ,  the  cotnpofition  of  which  I  am  a  ftranger 
to,  fhould  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  infufion  of 
this  herb  fuffered  to  grow  putrid,  it  will  readily,  I  hope, 
be  allowed,  that  this  new  method  is  not  very  diflimilar 
from  Staylhs. 

This  great  man  further  fays,  that  nitre  is  a  fait  compofed 
cf  an  oily  faline  volatile ,  snixt ,  for  its  ejjential  part ,  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  very  fuhtile  alkaline  earth  \  that  the  earthy 
where  any  animal  fuhjlances  and  excrements  have  been  de- 
pojited ,  being  dug  up ,  and fie eped  in  warm  water ,  communicates 
its  nitrous  part  thereto.  It  is  obfervable,  that  he  here  men¬ 
tions  nothing  of  putrid  vegetables,  which  other  writers 
hold  to  be  fo  very  effential  to  the  produdfion  of  nitre,  and 
which,  in  Mr.  Brown’s  method,  are  the  only  inflruments 
employed.  But,  if  what  our  chemifts  in  common  relate 
be  true,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  by  putre-r 
.faction  are  refblved  into  the  fame"  elements,  the  matter 
does  not  feem  to  be  of  any  importance,  farther  than  it  may 
rife  fully  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  ambeer  may  be  made  of 
rotten  flefh,  as  well  as  rotten  tobacco.  But  to  go  on 
with  SiaylL 

He  fays,  that  a  folution  of  the  earths  above  mentioned  being 
boiled  till  a  drop  of  the  decoSiion  will ,  upon  cold  iron ,  concrete 
into  afoftijh  faline  fubjlance ,  the  whole  quantity ,  being  drawn  off 
and  jet  in  a  cool  place ,  will  coagidate  into  dear  and  regular 
Jhoots . 

Glauber  has  likewlfe  a  method  of  preparing  nitre  from 
cl  a  y  frequently  drenched  with  urine,  or  feme  other  putrid 
liquor;  but  referring  us  to  time  to  finifh  the  procefs,  we 
have  paid  no  more  regard  to  this  procefs  than  to  an 
hundred  others,  where  a  length  of  time  hath  been  thought 
neceila r.y  to  complete  them. 
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Before  I  conclude,  I  fhall  take  this  matter  into  con¬ 
federation,  and  hope  to  demonftrate,  that  the  time  which 
has  been  fo  conftantly  required  for  the  production  of  nitre 
may  very  reafonably  be  abridged,  as  Mr,  Brown,  in  faCf, 
has  done,  though  without  aligning  any  reafons  for  it ;  to 
whofe  procefs  we  now  come. 

In  our  Virginian  procefs  we  find  no  fixed  alkaline  falts 
are  employed,  nor  any  putrid  matters,  except  what  is 
called  ambeer  may  be  of  this  nature.  I  do  fuppofe  it,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  an  infufion  of  the  rotten  and  decayed  leaves  of 
tobacco,  and  fo  far  to  be  of  a  putrid  nature  If  fo, 
this  procefs,  as  1  before  obferyed,  will  be  of  a  veryfimilar 
nature  to  Btayll\. 

He  directs  the  clay  floor,  not  only  to  be  fprinkled  with 
ftrong  ambeer ,  but  likewife  to  be  covered  with  wet  ground- 
leaves,  or  other  tobacco  trafh,  for  a  fortnight ;  the  ufe  of 
which  muft  neceflarily  be,  to  keep  the  floor  moift  for  that 
fpace  of  time,  and  perhaps  to  promote  a  fermentation  of 
the  liquor.  The  trafh  is  afterwards  to  be  fwept  away, 
and  the  floor  left  to  fpew  out  its  nitre,  or  what  he  calls 
the  nitre  which  it  has  attracted ;  though,  I  apprehend, 
the  nitre  here  attracted,  and  condenfed  like  hoar-froft,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  faJine  oils  that  had  been  imbibed 
by  the  clay,  and  by  the  means  of  this  clay  concreted, 
and  perhaps  neutralized,  with  fome  afliftance  from  the 
air. 

This  faline  earth,  / obferve,  being  fwept  off,  is  to  be 
made  into  a  ley,  but  not  too  ffrong,  left  it  fhould  be  over¬ 
charged  with  falhie  parti  el  es.”  I  apprehend  he  fhould  have 
faid  oily  ones,  which,  doubtlefs,  would  impede  the  {hoot¬ 
ing  of  the  falts  that  are  in  it.  The  reafon  of  putting 
warm  water  to  this  earth  at  flrft,  mull  be  to  thin  or  dif- 
folve  thofe  oils,  which,  being  commonly  in  too  large  a 
quantity,  I  fhould  think  flood  in  need  of  no  heat  to  dif- 
folve  them, 

■  '  i-;M  v  The 
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*  The  true  eompoution  of  ambeer  is  requefted  from  thofe  who 
know  it.  J.  M, 
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££  The  water,  which  muft  be  in  the  proportion  of  near 
eight  gallons  to  a  buihel  of  the  earth,  will  foon  drain 
through  it,  and,  if  the  firff  running  is  foul,  muff  be  re¬ 
turned  upon  the  earth  till  it  comes  off  clear ;  and  as 
foon  as  you  have  got  a  gallon  of  this  liquor,  you  may 
begin  to  boil  it  gently  away  till  your  pot  is  fully  charged 
with  a  thick  cream-like  fub [lance,  a  fpoonful  of  which 
being  put  into  a  cool  place  will  fhoot,  if  not  too  thick., 
into  {mall  icy  cryffals;  if  too  thick,  you  muff  add  fome 
cold  water  too  it :  when  the  whole  is  of  a  proper  con- 
fiffence,  it  muff  be  drawn  off  into  fhallow  trays,  fet  in  the 
cold,  and  the  falts  fuffered  to  fhoot.  The  ley  is  then  to 
be  poured  from  the  falts,  in  order  to  be  boiled  over  again, 
and  the  falts  referved  to  be  refined,  as  is  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned.” 

I  obferve,  here  are  no  calcarious  earths  employed,  except 
fuch  as  the  ambeer  may  extradfc  from  the  clay  floor  ;  nor 
any  fixed  alkaline  falts,  though  the  nitre  here  formed  may, 
by  the  common  procefs,  be  converted  into  a  fixed  alkaline 
fait  as  foon  as  any  other  nitre.  We  come  now  to  Mr* 
Brown’s  fecond  procefs. 

“  Fill  your  pot,  fays  our  author ,  one  third  full  of  the 
nitre  which  you  have  got  from  you?*  firff  work,  and  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  it  will  boil  furioufly  :  keep  it 
well  ffirred  down  with  an  iron  rod,  as  at  this  time  it  i$ 
very  apt  to  take  fire  (owing,  I  prefume,  to  its  oily  parts). 
When  you  obferve  in-  the  boiling  it  looks  like  a  dirty 
white,  flaeken  your  fire,  and  ffir  it  brifkly  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  then  encreafe  your  fire,  and  continue  ftirring, 
though  the  danger  of  firing  is  now  over.  In  procefs  of 
time  the  matter  will  appear  like  boiled  cream,  and  muff 
be. poured  .on  a  ffone  floor.  When  cold,  it  will  ring  like 
china.”  The  nitre  of  the  firff  work,  I  apprehend,  being 
overcharged  with  volatile  oils,  is,  by  this  fecond  operation, 
freed,  in  a  great  meafuie,  from  them,  which  perhaps 


mi  rat  as  wel 


_  ..  be  done,  though  not  fo  foon,  by  laying  the 

cream-like  fubftance  in  a  hot  ffove,  where  the  volatile  oils 


would  pradualiv  fly  off'  without  danger  of  firing.  When 

4  t  hefe 
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thefe  oils  are  boiled,  or  rather  roafted  away,  we  find  a 
nitrous  earth  left,  from  whence  the  pure  nitre  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  third  operation. 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  fecond  operation,  that,  though 
Mr.  Brown’s  ley,  or  lixivium,  is  ordered  to  be  perfectly 
clear  before  you  begin  to  boil  it  away,  yet  there  is  a  c-on- 
fiderable  deal  of  earth  in  it ;  otherwife,  how  Ihould  it, 
when  it  has  gone  through  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat,  ring 
like  china  ?  or  how  fhould  it,  as  will  be  found  in  the 
third  operation,  let  fall  an  earth  ?  Now  this  earth  mult 
Certainly  be  fufpended  by  the  oils  which  are  in  the  ley, 
or,  it  may  be,  are  the  proper  earth  of  thefe  oils  (for  all 
oils  contain  an  earth)  ;  and  if  thefe  oils,  as  wrcll  as  this 
earth,  -.could  be  feparated  from  the  ley  before  boiling, 
much  trouble  mull  neceffarily  be  laved*  even  the  entire 
fecond  operation. 

“  The  dry  earthy  cakes,  which  you  obtained  from  your 
fecond  operation,  mu  ft  now  be  pounded  ;  and  to  every 
pound  of  this  earth  you  muft  put  fix  gallons  of  water; 
and  as  foon  as  the  fubftance  is  diffolved,  the  earthy  matter 
will  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  to  be 
drawn  off,  and  gently  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  then  put 
into  fhallow  trays  to  cryftallize  into  refined  nitre.” 

The  whole  procefs  feems  to  me  to  be  capable  of  great  im¬ 
provements,  of  which,  in  a  fecond  letter  *,  I  may  farther 
defcant.  In  the  mean  time  I  remain. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  feryant, 

Manchefter,  J,  M, 

July  13,  1764. 

*  The  fooner  we  hear  again  from  this  gentleman,  the  more 
agreeable  it  will  be  to  us.  N. 
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Experiments  afcertaining  the  comparative  Weight  of  the  Grains , 
Chaffs  and  Straw ,  of  a  Crop  of  Wheat ;  with  fame  valuable 
Hints  towards  attaining  heavier  Crops  j  concluding  with  & 
Recommendation  of  the  new  Hufiandry . 

Gentlemen* 

YOUR  correfpondent,  in  the  letter  marked  No,  LXL 
page  175,  Vol,  II.  gives  feme  curious  experiments  for 
flnding  the  mean  weight  of  wheat,  in  order,  as  he  fays, 
to  prevent  the  farmers  from  enhancing  the  price  of  it. 
Thefe  experiments  were  begun  in  the  year  1757,  when 
wheat  was  at  anexceflive  high  price  ;  and  the  defign  of  this 
gentleman,  to  prevent,  or  defeat,  the  pradlice  of  en~ 
grofling  it,  is  highly  commendable. 

But  as  it  is  neceflary  that  wheat,  in  plentiful  years, 
fhould  be  flocked  fomewhere  for  a  fupply  when  the  crops 
fall  Ihort,  it  is  better  for  the  poor  to  have  it  at  firft  hand 
than  of  other  dealers  in  corn,  loaded,  as  it  rnuft  then  be, 
with  large  additional  expences.  If  vte  had  public  ftore- 
houfes  for  corn,  it  might  be  kept  to  a  more  equal  price, 
and  the  farmers  would  have  a  market  for  it  when  cheap; 
but  while  there  is  no  fuch  provifion,  it  may  be  a  queftion, 
whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to  lay  reftri&ions  upon 
the  raifers  of  corn,  as  that  might  difcourage  agriculture, 
and  create  a  real  fcarcity. 

The  experiments  made  by  your  ingenious  correfpondent 
are  very  accurate,  though,  in  my  opinion,  much  too 
fmall  to  determine  matters  of  fuch  importance:  but  he 
has,  I  think,  fallen  into  a  miftake  that  I  alfo  did  in  trying 
fome  experiments  upon  wheat,  viz.  in  fuppofing  that  a 
middling  ear  is  a  ftandard  for  computing  the  crop.  This, 
indeed,  would  be  the  right  rule,  provided  there  was  a 
regular  gradation  in  the  ears  above  and  below  the  middle 
fize:  but,  in  fadt,  it  is  otherwife ;  there  are  generally 
more  fmall  ears  than  large  ones,  and  yet 
the  large  ears  may  weigh  moil, 


the 
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To  explain  this,  let  us.  fuppofe.  a  perfon  going  to  choofe 
fome  middling  ears  as  they  ftand  in  the  held  :  he  muft  do 
this  either  guehing  by  his  eye.*  or  by  meafuring  fome  of 
the  different  hzes,  and  taking  thofe  of  the  middle  hze  as 
near  as  he  can.  The  hzes  can  only  be  determined  by 
their  length  and  fullnefs:  and  if,  for  example,  the  longed 
are  five  inches,  and  the  fhorteft  one,  the  medium  is  three 
inches.  Now,  though  thofe  of  three  inches  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  middle  hze,  yet,  unlefs  the  weight  and 
meafure  of  the  corn  in  the  ears  below  three  inches  are 

r  -r  I  , 

equal  to  that  of  the  ears  above  that  hze,  the  calculation  of 
the  crop  from  the  three-inch  ears  will  be  wrong*  This 
will  be  feen  in  the  following  tables* 

I  once  took  an  account  of  great  part  of  a  fheaf  of  red 
Lammas  wheat;  but  having  miflaid  my  notes  of  it,  I  dial! 
*at  prefent  take  notice  chiefly  of  an  experiment  made  upon 
white  Lammas  wheat,  of  the  crop  1762.  The  ears  and 
draw  of  this  crop  were  in  general  very  fhort ;  but  the 
corn  was  remarkably  fine,  full,  and  heavy*  The  wheat 
of  this  experiment  was  railed  upon  clover  lay,  and  the 
crop  about  twenty  bufhels  upon  an  acre.  A  nine-gallon 
bufh'el  of  this  wheat  weighed  above  feventy  pounds  aver- 
dupoife,  which  is  ufually  reckoned  the  full  weight  of  good 
wheat,  though  fome  will  weigh  more,  as  the  bed  generally 
did  that  year* 

In  February,  1763,  I  took  fome  of  this  corn  out  of  a 
middling-fheaf,  and,  as  near  as  i  could,  of  the  middle-fized 
corn  :  but  it  Was  taken  out  all  together,  and,  without 
feparating  of  it,  I  forted  what  was  thus  taken  out,  into 
four  parcels,  nearly  according  to  the  length  of  the  draw, 
in  order  to  difcover  the  proportion  between  the  ears  and 
draw  of  different  lengths  ;  but  there  feems  to  be  little 
certainty  in  this* 

Thefe  four  parcels  were  weighed  feparately,  ears  and 
draw  together;  then  the  ears  by  themfelves ;  and,  lad  of 
all,  the  corn  when  feparated  from  the  chaff* 

I  weighed  twenty  of  the  fil'd  parcel  by  themfeives,  that 
had  the  longed  draw,  and  longed  fulled  ears  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  Weighed  them  fingly,  taking  the  weight  and  n*eafure 
®f  each,  as  in  the  table. 
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Being  defirous  to  know  the  weight  and  produce  of  the 
ears  of  different  lengths,  I  forted  each  parcel  according  to 
the  length  of  the  ears,  differing  one  from  another  about 
half  an  inch  ;  and  I  weighed  thefe  fubdivifions  feparately, 
noting  the  length  of  the  ears,  and  the  number  of  chefts 
and  grains  in  each.  The  length  of  the  ears  was  mea- 
fured  from  the  bottom  of  the  loweft  cheft  that  had  any 
corn  in  it,  to  the  top  of  the  ear.  The  longeft  ear  was 
three  inches  and  a  half,  but  there  being  only  one  of  that 
length,  it  is  included  among  thofe  of  three  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  twenty  ears  firft  weighed  are  included  in 
the  fixty-three  large  ears  in  this  laft  weighing. 

Several  ears  have  fome  very  fmall  grains  in  them  :  thefe 
are  fet  down  in  the  table,  but  not  reckoned  in  the  weight, 
becaufe  I  fuppofed  them  not  marketable,  and  that  they 
would  go  to  the  tailing,  or  off-fall  corn.  Of  thefe  fmall 
grains  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-feven  weighed 
an  ounce  averdupoife.  The  reft  were  weighed  by  troy 
weight,  as  below. 


The  Weight  of  the  four  Parcels* 


250  of  the  longeft 
500  of  the  fecond  fiz® 
250  of  the  third 
250  of  the  fourth 

1250  ears  with  the  ftraw 


oz.  dw.  gr» 

(the  ftraw  ^8  to  36  Inch.)  18  18  4 
24  to  32  26  17  16 

20  to  26  117  20 

16  to  iz  5  418 

62  8  io 


‘Twenty}  with  the  longeft  Straw  r  mid  longeft  fulleft  £ar$3 

weighed  ftngly% 


1  ear 

l  do. 
1  do. 
i  do. 
1  do. 
1  do. 
1  do. 

3  do- 
10  do9 


each 


Inches.  Chefts. 

Gr. 

3f 

20 

40" 

si 

18 

41 

3i 

*7 

39 

3  i 

1 7 

35 

3 

16 

34 

3 

17 

35 

,3 

^7 

34 

!l3 

17 

101 

1  2£  t  3  tO 

17 

325- 

©Z.  d\V. 

The  corn  in  thefe) 
twenty  ears  wd.  £  2 

‘The  chaff  —  o  5 

The  Itraw  —  —  1  o 

The  ears  and  ft  raw  2  o 


P* 

iz 

>5* 

21 


o 


20 


333  684:2:34.2  grains  in  each  ear  upon  a 
medium. 

In 
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In  the  firft  of  the  following  tables  are  inferted  the 
a'ffortments  of  the  four  parcels,  by  the  length  of  the  ears, 
with  the  number  of  chefts  and  grains  in  each,  and  the 
feparate  weight  of  the  ears,  grain,  and  chaff.  I  muft 
obferve,  that  by  accident  I  miffed  taking  the  diftindl 
weight  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  fmalleft  ears  :  they  are 
fet  down  in  the  table  as  I  computed  them,  in  proportion 
to  the  third,  or  preceding  parcel,  which  may  differ  a 
little  from  the  real  weight ;  but  this  cannot  be  much,  for 
the  weight  of  the  whole  parcel  is  right. 

In  the  fecond  table,  the  length,  weight,  &c*.  of  the 
twenty  largeft  ears,  are  fet  down  in  the  firft  line  :  in  the 
fecond  line  are  the  fixty-three  large  ears,  including  thefe 
twenty  :  and  the  third  line  contains  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  fmalleft  ears.  They  are  fet  thus  together  to 
give  the  more  eafy  comparative  view  of  them.  The  next 
three  lines  of  this  table  fhew  the  weight,  £sfr.  of  all  the 
middle-fized  ears,  and  of  all  thofe  above  and  below  the 
middle  fize,  brought  thus  together  alfo  by  way  of  com¬ 
panion.  To  thefe  I  have  added,  in  the  following  columns, 
a  calculation  of  the  number  of  chefts  in  each  affortment 
of  ears,  and  the  mean  number  of  grains  in  each  cheft  ; 
alfo,  the  number  of  grains,  and  weight  of  a  mean  ear, 
of  each  affortment. 

The  laft  table  fhews  the  total  weight  of  the  corn,  chaff, 
and  ftraw,  upon  an  acre,  agreeable  to  this  experiment, 
reckoning  the  crop  at  twenty  bufhels  of  nine  gallons,  or 
feventy  pounds,  averdupoife,  per  bufhel. 

The  very  lmall  grains  are  not  reckoned  here,  for  the 
above  reafons  ;  and  that  the  wafte  in  reaping,  carrying, 
threfhing,  and  fome  left  in  the  ftraw,  is  more  than  they 
amount  to.  But  by  adding  them,  and  allowing  for  about 
feven  or  eight  inches  long  of  ftubble,  the  total  weight  of 
the  crop  may  be  nearly  eftimated. 
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A  Table  of  the  Length ,  Weight,  &c.  of  One  Tboufa'nd  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Ears ,  farted  according  to  their  Length. 
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Jl  cmfarafive  View  of  the  above  One  Thoufand  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Ears  of  Wheat. 
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Small  experiments  are  not  fo  fatisfaCtory  as  large  ones  ; 
and  I  could  with  this  had  been  more  extenfive,  but  I  had  no 
thoughts  of  offering  it  to  public  view  till  I  read  your  cor- 
refpondent’s  letter,  who  has,  I  apprehend,  gone  upon  a 
wrong  rule  in  computing  a  crop,  and  has  alfo  chofen  the 
mean  ears  too  large  :  for,  though  the  ears  of  red  Lammas 
wheat  are  ufually  longer  than  the  white,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that,  upon  an  average,  they  are  above  double,  both 
in  weight  and  number  of  grains,  as  we  find  thofe  were  to 
the  mean  ears  of  this  experiment.  Neither  is  it  at  all 
probable,  that  the  mean  ears  of  the  common  crops  in  any 
part  of  England,  and  in  the  fame  year,  ftiould  be  heavier, 
and  contain  more  grains  in  them,  than  the  very  largeft  ears 
of  this  experiment. 

The  ears  of  this  wheat  being  from  three  and  a  quarter 
to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  medium  is  two 
inches.  I  have  ranged  all  thefe  together  in  the  fecond 
table.  They  are  a  fair  medium  in  regard  to  length  ;  and 
they  are  fo  alfo  as  to  fullnefs,  becaufe  they  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  :  but,  as  appears  in  the  table,  they  are  not  fo  in 
refpeCt  to  the  weight  of  the  grain,  which  is  the  rule  for 
the  medium  of  the  crop ;  for  the  fmall  ears  are  more  than 
double  the  number  of  the  large  ofres,  and  yet  the  large 
ears  are  the  heavieft.  If,  in  order  to  make  the  number  of 
ears  equal,  we  choofe  the  mean  ears  fhorter  than  two 
inches,  the  inequality  of  weight  will  be  greater  than 
before;  and  if  we  take  our  medium  higher  than  two  inches, 
the  weight  may  be  made  equal,  but  this  will  encreafe  the 
difproportion  in  the  number ;  and  hence  I  think  it  is 
evident,  that  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  fize  of  ears  that  will 
give  us  a  juft  medium  of  the  crop.  The  fame  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  other  crops,  for  they  all  vary  one  from  another  in 
the  fize  and  number  of  ears  :  and,  as  we  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  real  proportion  as  they  ft  and  in  the  field, 
it  is  impracticable  to  calculate  a  crop  from  thofe  of  any 


fize. 


The  calculation  of  a  crop  from  a  mean  ear  is  made  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  grain  in  that  ear  by  the  number 
®f  ears  upon  an  acre,  A  mean  ear  of  this  experiment 

weighed, 
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weighed,  as  in  the  table,  10.232  grains  troy,  and  the 
crop  was  about  twenty  bulhels  upon  an  acre.  Your  cor- 
pefpondent  reckons  the  weight  of  a  mean  ear  at  24.05 
grains  troy,  upon  an  average  of  feven  years ;  fo  that* 
reckoning  the  fame  number  of  ears  upon  an  acre  as  in  this 
experiment,  his  crops  will  amount  annually  to  forty-feven 
bufhels  per  acre,  of  feventy  pounds,  averdupoife,  per 
bufhel.  Thefe  are  fuch  crops  as,  I  fuppofe,  no  con- 
fiderable  extent  of  contiguous  lands  in  England  produce 
annually ;  and  are,  doubtlefs,  more  than  double  the  com¬ 
mon  crops  upon  an  average. 

The  difproportion  in  the  number  of  fmall  and  large 
ears  is  very  remarkable,  and  alfo  their  difproportion  in 
fize :  for,  if  we  calculate  from  the  twenty  largeft,  we  {hall 
find  that  forty-three  of  them  weighed  as  much  as  all  the 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  fmall  ones,  viz.  one  large 
ear  produced  as  much  corn  as  feven  fmall  ones,  and  the 
grain  in  them  alfo  larger,  and  confequently  more  flour 
in  them  :  for  one  hundred  of  the  lame  corns  weighed 
feventy-eight  grains  troy,  and  one  hundred  of  the  fmall 
but  fixty  grains  ;  fo  that  four  grains  of  the  large  ears  were 
heavier'  than  five  of  the  fmall.  This  great  difference  is 
not  from  any  defedl  in  the  rudiments  of  thefe  fmall  ears, 
but  is  occafioned  principally  from  bad  culture,  and  a  de¬ 
fective  nourifhment;  becaufe  we  fee  that  the  plants  raifed 
from  the  fame  feed  will  have  larger  or  fmaller  ears,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  cultivated.  It  might,  however,  be 
ufeful  to  know  at  what  period  of  their  growth  thofe  fmall 
ears  are  {tinted,  and  whether  they  are  produced  from  the 
original  plant,  or  from  the  tillers.  I  am  not  furnifhed 
with  experiments  to  determine  thefe  points,  but  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  enquiry  of  your  readers. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ears  of  wheat,  in  general,  do  not 
arrive  to  the  fize  that  they  are  naturally  capable  of and 
if  it  was  known  at  what  period  they  are  formed,  the 
Hinting  of  them  might,  in  fome  degree,  be  prevented, 
by  a  drefiing,  or  other  culture,  at  that  period.  Thar 
there  is  fome  fuch  period  in  nature,  may  appear  from  other 
circumflances  in  the  growth  of  this  plant.  There  is  a 

particular 
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particular  feafon  for  its  tillering,  orfpreading;  anothef- 
for  its  upright  growth ;  and  one  for  its  bloffoming  and 
forming  the  feed  ;  and  probably  one  alfo  for  the  ear  being- 
formed  :  and  the  growth  of  it,  in  refpedt  to  each  of  thefe* 
may  be  promoted  by  culture,  or  retarded  by  a  defect  of 
nourifhment,  at  thefe  periods* 

When  the  feafon  of  tillering  is  part:,  no  culture  will 
make  the  plant  throw  out  more  branches  $  and  after  the 
ear  is  fhot  out,  it  is  then  impracticable  to  make  it  larger* 
•viz.  to  encreafe  the  number  of  cherts.  Again*  when  it- 
has  blortbrned,  no  art  will  caufe  the  ftem  to  rife  higher,* 
And,  Iaft  of  all,  after  thfe  time  of  bloffoming,  there  is  no 
adding  of  one  grain  more  than  is  already  formed  in  the 
ear ;  though,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  an  addition,  or  improve¬ 
ment,  may  be  made  by  culture,  if  applied  at  the  proper 
time* 

It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  know  the  periods  of 
growth  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant ;  and  that  if  we 
happen  to  mifs  aflifting  of  it  in  one,  we  may  improve  it  in 
another.  If  the  feafon  is  loft  to  encreafe  the  number  of 
tillers,  we  may  enlarge  the  ears;  or,  if  that  is  alfo  omitted, 
we  may  encreafe  the  number  of  grains  in  the  ears,  and 
make  them  larger*  and  fuller  of  flour. 

To  {hew  this  more  plainly,  with  refpeeff  to  the  grain, 
let  us  a  little  confider  the  ftruCture  of  an  ear  of  wheat* 
The  grain  is  placed  in  a  ceil,  confifting  of  two  valves,  or 
leaves  ;  and  there  is  one  leaf  extraordinary  on  each  out* 
fide  of  the  cherts,  which  feems  intended  as  a  fence,  or 
fecurity,  againft  accidents  to  the  outward  grains.  The 
cherts  about  the  middle  of  the  ear  are  the  iargeft,  and 
ufually  conftrt  of  four,  five,  and  fometimes  fix  or  feven 
cells  :  and  the  number  of  cells  decreafes  towards  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  ear.  If  the  ear  is  examined  when  in 
bloffom,  we  may  fee  what  number  of  grains  each  chert  is 
formed  to  produce  :  or  this  may  be  feen  afterwards,  by  the 
number  of  double  valves,  which  are  properly  the  chaff; 
for  thefe  remain,  though  the  grains  have  proved  abortive; 
and  therefore,  by  counting  the  leaves  of  chaff,  allowing 
two  to  each  grain,  and  two  extraordinary  to  each  chert* 

4  we? 
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\re  (hall  find  what  number  of  grains  each  chef!  might! 
have  produced. 

The  outward  grains  of  the  chefts  ar£  commonly  the 
largely  and  fmaller  towards  the  middle,  and  often  ftinted 
grains,  or  none  at  all,  in  the  middle  cells  $  and  this,  not- 
withftanding  moft  of  thefe  had  bloflbms  in  them,  and  the 
grains  had  made  fome  progrefs,  or  begun  forming.  They 
are  later  than  the  outfide  grains,  as  if  laft  impregnated. 

The  number  of  thefe  deficient,  or  miffing  grains,  is 
greater  than  might  be  fuppofed  without  examining  therm 
In  a  favourable  feafon  moil  of  the  cells  have  grains  in 
them  ;  and,  if  examined  at  the  time  of  blofiTotning,  the 
grains  may  be  feen  in  different  degrees  of  maturity,  many 
of  them  with  the  naked  eye,  and  others  with  a  good 
glafs ;  but  though  they  appear  then  in  general  to  be  frefh, 
and  in  a  growing  ftate,  a  confiderable  number  of  them 
is  afterwards  ftinted,  or  die  away  entirely.  In  an  ear  of 
red  Lammas  wheat,  of  fix  inches  long,  twenty-five  chefts, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-fix  leaves  of  chaff,  I  have 
counted  feventy-four  grains  fome  time  after  bloffoming  ; 
by  which  it  appears,  that  this  ear  might  have  produced  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  grains ;  arid  yet  at  harveft  I  have 
not  commonly  found  above  fixty  grains  in  an  ear  of  that 
length.  I  have  likewife  this  feafon  counted  fifty-four 
grains  in  an  ear  of  white  Lammas  wheat,  of  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  nineteen  chefts,  and  one  hundred  and 
feventy-four  leaves  of  chaff  3  fo  that  this  ear  might  have 
yielded  fixty-eight  grains  :  but  we  fee  in  the  above 
tables,  that  the  fulleft  ear,  of  the  fame  fort  of  wheat, 
and  the  fame  length,  yielded  only  forty-one  grains  5  and 
three  of  the  lame  length  yielded  but  thirty-eight  grains 
and  one  third  each,  upon  an  average. 

The  tillage  and  dreffing  of  land  for  wheat  is  done,  for 
the  moft  part,  before  the  wheat  is  fown,  and  the  benefit 
of  thefe  gradually  decreafe  5  whereas  the  wheat  requires 
a  gradual  encreafe  of  nouriihment,  both  in  order  to  form 
laxge  ears,  and  afterwards  to  fill  them  with  large  grain. 
And  hence  appears  the  great  defecft  of  the  common  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  points  out  the  advantages  of  top-dreffing 
Vol.  III.  No.  12.  II  wheat 
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wheat  in  the  fpring  with  foot,  or  other  light  manure^ 
which  bring  the  plants  a  frefh  fupply  of  nourifhment  when 
they  want  it  moft;  and  hoeing,  when  that  can  be  performed 
at  the  proper  times,  particularly  the  deep,  or  horfe-hoeing^ 
has  the  fame  effedf  of  producing  large  ears  ;  and  for  filling 
them,  the  horfe-hoeing  is  the  moft  effectual,  as  that  can 
he  performed  at  the  critical  time,  ana  when  the  plants  are 
large. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  by  thofe  who  pracfife 
the  new  hufbandry,  that  the  moft  important  hoeing,  for 
the  purpofe  of  filling  the  ears  with  good  grain,  is  foon 
after  the  wheat  has  bloffomed  :  but  this,  I  believe,,  is  a 
jniftake,  and  that  it  fhould  be  performed  immediately  be-, 
fore  the  wheat  blows  ;  for  before  that  is  over,  the  grain  is 
tonfiderably  advanced.  I  have  found  no  Iefs  thanfeventy- 
feven  grains  in  an  ear  of  red  Lammas  wheat,  of  four  inches 
and  three  quarters  long,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  bloffoms  ftili  remaining  on  the  outfids 
©f  the  ear. 

This  is  above  one  third  more  than  ufually  comes  t& 
maturity  in  an  ear  of  that  length  ;  fo  that  it  feems  very- 
probable  the  ears  would  produce  near  one  third  more  com 
than  they  commonly  do,  were-  they  to  be  ailifted  at  that 
time  with  fufticient  nourifhment.  But  this  would  come 
too  late  after  the  bloflbming  is  over ;  for  by  that  time, 
feme  of  the  weak  grains  die,  and  others  are  ftinted,  fo  as 
hot  to  be  recovered  again  by  sin y  future  hoeings..  A  check 
at  this  critical  time  feems  to  have  the  fame  effeti  as  it  has 
upon  a  grain  of  corn,  or  other  feed,  after  it  has  begun  t ® 
vegetate  i  if  that  is  put  a  ftop  to,  it  never  recovers. 

From  the  great  number  of  fmall  ears  in  a  crop,  and 
the  deficient  grains  in  all  the  ears.*  we  may  plainly  fee  the, 
advantage  of  goodculture,  and  of  taking  the  proper  feafons 
to  apply  it.  The  new  hufbandry  is,  in  this  refpect,  much, 
to  be  preferred  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  much  fewer  plants  will 
produce  an  equal  crop;  in  which  there  are  feveral  ad¬ 
vantages,  befides  faving  above  half  the  feed.  This  method 
of  culture  is,  indeed,  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  common, 
hufbandry,  not  only  in  railing  wheat,  but  plants  gf  aim  oft 

every 
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(every  kind,  that  it  is  to  be  wifhcd  it  was  more  promoted, 
particularly  by  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts, 
by  whofe  affiftance,  upon  a  right  plan,  there  is  great 
jreafon  to  expert  fuccefs. 

I  am  fenfible  that  feveral  gentlemen,  and  particularly 
fome  of  your  correfpondents,  have  objedtions  to  this  hul- 
bandry,  arifing  partly  from  a  mifinformation  of  Mr.  Tull's 
practice  and  fuccefs,  which  may  hereafter  be  more  fully 
explained  3  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  they  apprehend 
in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  farmers  to  any  new 
methods. 

That  they  are  very  tenacious  of  old  cultoms,  is  readily 
admitted,  nor  are  they  to  be  too  much  blamed  on  that  ac¬ 
count  :  but  that  they  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  alter 
them,  upon  rational  evidence,  and  proper  encouragement, 
is,  it  is  apprehended,  carrying  the  argument  too  far,  as 
this  tends  to  difcourage  all  attempts  of  improvement. 

One  of  the  reafpns  affigned,  why  the  farmers  cannot  be. 
brought  to  pradtife  the  new  huibandry,  is  the  difficulty  of 
managing  a  drill-plough  for  fowing  corn,  which  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  though  that  is  not  fo  great  as  fome  have  fup- 
pofed  3  for  I  have  feen  a  hufbandman  learn  to  manage  fuch 
an  inflrument,  who,  after  one  day’s,  practice,  could  fow 
with  it  four  or  live  acres  a  day,  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
feed,  at  a  lefs  expence  than  common  fowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Tull’s  drill-plough  is,  indeed,  too  complex: 
but  probably  one  may  fhortly  be  offered  to  the  public,  that 
is  eafier  to  manage,  and  contrived  to  fow  either  upon  the 
level,  or  upon  ridges. 

One  of  your  correfpondents  has  objected  farther,  that 
the  farmers  cannot  pradtife  this  huibandry,  becaufe  they 
are  ignorant  of  its  principles  :  but  thefe  principles  are 
not  many,  nor  hard  to  be  underltood,  fo  far,  at  leaff, 
as  relates  to  practice  3  and,  in  fact,  the  practice  of  the 
new  huibandry  is  eafier  than  the  old,  becaufe  it  is  founded 
upon  clear  principles,  which  often  is  not  the  cafe  in  the 
old  huibandry. 

It  feems  that  feveral  gentlemen  are  not  for  introdu¬ 
cing  this  new  method,  bccanfe  they  are.  not  convinced 

H  %  .  that 
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that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  better  than  the  old.  If  we 
may  credit  thole  who  have  gone  furtheft  in  the  pradHce 
of  the  new  hufoandry,  thofe  gentlemen  abroad  in  par¬ 
ticular,  who  have  publilhed  their  experiments,  there 
feems  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  fuperiority  :  but  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  that  this  fa<R  fhould  be  fully 
eftablifhed  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  all  gentlemen,  from  whofe 
influence  and  example  the  moft  valuable  improvements  are 
to  be  expected,  the  trial  is  not  difficult,  nor  very  expen¬ 
sive  ;  a  fmall  farm,  with  fome  variety  of  foils  in  it,  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  feveral  methods,  by  way  of  comparifon,  and 
exadf  accounts  kept  of  the  expence  and  produce  of 
each,  would  determine  this  point  without  any  reafonable 
doubt. 

In  matters  of  this  fort,  {peculations  and  reafonings  are 
not  to  be  relied  on  without  experiments ;  and  the  larger 
they  are,  they  will  be  the  more  convincing.  Whether 
fomething,  like  what  is  here  propofedp  might  not  have 
the  defired  effedf,  and  likewife  be  a  means,  of  making  ufe- 
ful  difeoveries  in  vegetation,  and  the  culture  of  plants,  is 
Submitted  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  have  at  heart 
the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

A  more  extenfive  plan  is  neceffary  for  introducing  new 
methods  into  common  pradiice,  and  -which  might  com¬ 
prehend  the  farmers,  and  alfo  the  hufbandmen,  who 
execute  and  excel  in  the  performance.  It  is  recommended 
to  your  readers  to  connder  and  propofe  what  they  think 
the  molt  i  probable  means  for  attaining  thefe  defirabie 
ends  *. 

I  am  for ry  to  find  that  fome  of  your  correspondents 
©bjedl  to  your  explaining  what  may  appear  obfeure  in 
their  letters,  or  giving  reafons  for  differing  from  them  in 
point  of  theory,  or  opinion.  The  gentlemen  wffio  make 

theis 

*  We  acknowledge  ourfelves  very  fnuch  obliged  to  the  writer 
of  this  letter,  and  hope  to  hear  frequently  from  him,  not  in 
the  leaft  doubting  but  that  he  will  in  future  communicate  to  us 
the  refult  of  fome  experiments,  which  will  be  as  acceptable  to 
the  common  farmer  as  the  prefent  letter  mull  be  to  every  atten¬ 
tive  enquirer  iptp  the  operations  of  nature,  R,  0,  E, 
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th efe  obfervations  appear  very  capable  of  throwing  light 
upon  the  fubjedls  offered  to  their  cpnftderation  :  I  hope 
they  will  continue  to  do  fo,  and  promote  the  defign  o£ 
your  undertaking  by  a  free  and  candid  enquiry, 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Middlefex,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

July  23,  1764.  E.  S* 

NUMBER  XIII. 

To  %  %  %  %  %  *  #  *  *,  Efq>  one  of  the  Editors  of  tbs 

Museum  Rusticum. 

The  Roots  cf  Tonnentll  recommended  for  tanning  Hides ♦ 

S  I  R, 

I  Have,  with  great  fatisfadlion,  read  the  printed  paper 
you  left  with  me  fome  time  ago  relative  to  an  effectual, 
expeditious,  and  cheap  method  of  tanning  without  bark. 
This  paper  was,  I  find,  publifhed  in  the  year  1729,  and 
addreffed  by  Mr.  William  Maple,  who  was,  I  prefume, 
the  principal  in  the  fcheme,  to  William  Conolly,  Efq; 
then  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  of  Ireland,  and  to 
the  reft  of  the  members  of  that  houfe,  which,  I  alfo  find, 
voted  an  immediate  reward  to  the  propofer,  and  promifed 
him  further  encouragement. 

Though  I  have,  of  late  years,  greatly  interefted  myfelf 
in  whatever  relates  to  Ireland,  yet  have  I  not  heard  what 
became  of  this  fcheme  after  the  time  above  mentioned  ; 
neither  do  I  know  whether,  after  the  death  of  the  pro¬ 
pofer,  if  he  |s  dead,  any  thing  more  was  done  in  the 
affair. 

It  muff  certainly  be  allowed,  that  the  dearnefs  of  leather 
Js,  independent  of  the  heavy  duty  with  which  it  is  loaded, 
to  be  entirely  afcribed  to  the  fcarcity  and  dearnefs  of  bark, 
^vith  which  alone  it  is  now  tanned. 

Oak  bark,  by  its  infinuating  into  the  pores,  and  in¬ 
corporating  with  the  fubftanee  of  the  hide,  produces  a 

firmncfs. 
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firmnefs,  ftrength,  and  confolidation  of  the  parts:  it  mull 
therefore  ftand  to  reafon,  that  other  vegetable  materials* 
poiFeffing  the  fame  apparent  qualities,  may  probably  pro¬ 
duce  the  like  effedls,  when  applied  to  the  fame  ufe. 

Mr.  Maple  obferves  that  tormentil  and  cinquefoil  roots 
are  ranged  ii>  the  fame  medical  clafs  with  oak  bark,  and 
have  the  fame  apparent  qualities,  efpecially  the  firft,  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  than  barkitfelf. 

In  the  trials  made  in  Ireland  in  this  affair,  by  Mr, 
Maple  and  his  friends,  they  were  found  to  anfwer  beyond 
expectation.  The  cinquefoil,  it  is  true,  did  not  give  fo 
good  a  colour  as  the  tormentil,  but  in  other  refpedts 
fanned  the  hides  well. 

The  tormentil,  however,  made  ample  amends ;  for  iq 
all  refpedts,  as  to  colour,  bloom,  fubffance,  folidity,  and 
weight,  in  the  tanned  hide,  it  completely  anfwered,  and 
in  much  lefs  time  than  when  bark,  even  of  the  belt  kind 
pr  growth,  was  ufed. 

This  affertion  is  by  no  means  founded  on  a  fingle  ex¬ 
periment,  on  which  little  dependence  can  be  had  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  grounded  on  feveral  years  experience,  and 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  and  teftimony  of  feveral  tanners^ 
and  others,  who  were  fuppofed  (by  the  committee  of  the 
lioufe  of  commons  of  Ireland,  to  whom  the  confederation 
of  the  affair  was  referred  by  the  houfe)  to  be  good  judges 
In  a  matter  of  this  nature. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  and  will,  I  dare  fay,  be  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  your  readers,  to  lay  before  them  a  hate  of 
what  paffed  before  the  above  committee,  when  this  affair 
was  coolly,  impartially,  and  carefully  enquired  into,  and  the 
fpecimens  produced  by  Mr.  Maple  examined  by  all  prefen t 
With  due  attention. 

The  committee  were  pleafed,  for  their  greater  fatif- 
faclion,  to  liimmon  a  great  number  of  tanners,  curriers, 
fhoemakers,  and  others,  to  attend  to  give  their  teftimony 
in  relation  to  the  feveral  fpecimens  and  proofs  that  were  to. 
be  laid  before  them* 

In  refpecl  to  the  goodncfs  of  the  leather  fo  tanned,  the 
following  fpecimens  were  exhibited, 

Number 
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Number  I.  A  calf’s  fkin  from  the  ooze. 

Numb.  II.  A  calf’s  fkin  uncurried. 

Numb.  III.  A  calf’s  fkin  curried. 

(Each  of  thefe,  when  tanned  and  dried,  weighing 
about  three  pounds.) 

Numb.  IV.  A  calf’s  fkin,  very  ftrong  and  large,  when 
tanned  and  dried  weighing  about  fix  pounds. 

Numb.  V.  Seven  or  eight  pair  of  foies,  6f  a  calf 3 
fkin  raifed. 

Numb  VI.  A  bend  of  bullock’s  hide  for  harnefs. 

Thefe  were  all  proved,  by  Thomas  Cooley  and  Patrick 
Shale,  to  be  tanned  without  bark,  and  with  the  roots. 

Mr.  Henderfon,  matter  of  the  tanners,  faid  he  was 
diffident  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  fpecimens  ;  but  that  he 
ihould  have  been  thoroughly  fatisfied,  had  he  known  how 
the  leathers  had  proved,  if  worn  by  fome  porters  or  chair¬ 
men  ;  that  the  colour  of  Number  II.  or  III r  was  not  fo 
good  as  fome  tanned  with  bark,  producing  a  calf’s  fkin 
curried,  to  compare  with  them  ;  but  did  own  all  the  fpe¬ 
cimens  were  thoroughly  ttruck,  and  well  tanned  ;  that  if 
they  were  in  the  fhop,  intermixed  with  fkins  tanned  by 
bark,  he  could  not  diftinguifh  them;  and  that  what  tanned. 
Numb.  V.  and  VI.  would  tan  (time  and  quantity  allowed) 
the  thickeft  bullock’s  hide. 

Mr.  Dobfon,  tanner,  affirmed  the  fpecimens  were  not 
well  tanned,  becaufe  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  colour 
of  the  fkin  produced  by  Mr.  Henderfon ;  but,  in  other 
refpe&s,  the  leather  appeared  to  be  as  good,  in  their  re- 
fpeclive  kinds,  as  any  tanned  with  bark. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Gibton,  matter  of  the  curriers,  affirmed, 
that  the  fkin  produced  by  Mr.  Henderfon  was  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  colour;  that  there  were  not  ten  fuch  in  Dublin; 
that  the  difference  in  colour  was  but  very  fmall,  and  ijn 
regard  even  to  colour,  he  would  chufe  thofe  tanned  by 
the  vegetables  as  foon  as  Mr.  Henderfoivs  fkin  ;  that  all 
the  fpecimens  appeared  to  be  very  well  tanned  ;  and  that 
he  could  in  no  wife  diftinguifh  them  from  bark  tannage. 

Mr.  Devereux,  currier,  being  fcnt  out,  returned  and 
produced  two  calves  fkins  tanned  by  the  bark,  which  he 
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took  indifferently,  and  without  choofing,  from  the  Mxt 
currier’s  fhop.  They  were  allowed  by  all  to  be  of  a  general, 
or  common  colour,  and,  being  compared,  were  much  ex~ 
ceeded  by  the  fpecimens,  and  particularly  as  to  colour. 

Mr.  Edmund  Shield,  currier,  faid  he  never  faw  better 
tanned  leather  than  the  fpecimens ;  that  their  colour  was^ 
very  good ;  and  that  what  tanned  Numb.  V*  would  tan 
any  hide  whatever. 

Mr.  Brookfield,  tanner,  reported,  the  fpecimens  exhibited 
were  well  tanned,  and  thoroughly  ftruck  ;  that  neither  he, 
or  any  other,  could  diftinguifh  them  from  bark  tannage;  and 
what  tanned  Numb  V.  could  not  fail  in  any  tannage. 

Mr.  Veckers,  tanner,  allowed  the  fpecimens  to  be  very 
well  tanned,  and  gave  it,  as  his  opinion,  that  what 
tanned  Numb.  V,  and  VI.  would  tan  the  thickeft  foie- 
leather.  ,  ; 

Mr.  JohnGades,  fhoemaker,  after  giving  his  teftimony, 
that  all  the  fpecimens  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  well 
tanned,  produced  a  ihoe  made  by  him  of  the  leather  of 
this  tannage,  affirming  the  leather  wrought  very  well;  and 
that  the  foies  exhibited,  under  the  hammer,  all  the  figns  of 
extraordinary  leather. 

Mr.  Ellis,  fhoemaker,  reported,  the  fpecimens  were 
very  well  tanned;  that  leather,  either  dead,  or  highly 
tanned,  would  never  carry  fo  beautiful  a  colour  as  leather 
otherwife  tinned;  that  the  fole~!eather  appeared  to  be  very 
well  tanned;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  tannage  would, 
in  every  refpeft,  anfwer  the  fame  end,  or  intentions,  as 
bark  tannage. 

Mr.  King,  fhoemaker,  faid  all  the  fpecimens  were 
effeftually  tanned. 

Mr.  Richard  Norris,  fhoemaker,  produced  a  foie  of  this 
tannage,  beaten ;  afferting  he  never  faw  fo  good  a  foie  of 
raifed  calf’s  fkin ;  that  it  beat  firm,  folid,  and  without 
fpreading,  or  furzinefs,  which  are  the  diftinguifhing  cha* 
rafters  of  good  fole-lealffier.  He  defired  it  might  be  cut 

'  O  O  y 

in  feveral  places,  that  the  clofenefs  and  firmnefs  might  be 
viewed;  which  accordingly  was  done,  and,  answering  ex¬ 
pectation,  was  approved. 

There 
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There  were  a  great  many  other  tanners,  curriers,  and 
shoemakers,  who  were  of  the  fame  opinion  :  but,  con- 
fidering  their  tefiimonies  would  be  but  fo  many  repeti-* 
tions,  they  need  not  be  recited. 

Dr.  Richard  Helfham,  profeflbr  of  natural  philofophy 
in  Trinity  College,  faid  Mr.  Maple  had  communicated 
to  him  what  was  ufed  in  this  tannage,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  well  adapted  to  tanning,  and  would  not  fail  to 
give  a  fufficient  ftrength  and  rigidity  to  the  fibres  ;  adding, 
he  wore  a  pair  of  fhoes,  the  upper  leathers  of  this  tan¬ 
nage,  daily  for  four  months,  and,  being  willing  to  try 
the  utmoft  of  the  leather,  he  had  new  foies  put  to  them  ; 
that  fince,  he  had  worn  them  about  a  month  ;  fhewing 
them  without  any  cracks  or  defedh 

Patrick  Carrol  produced  two  flips  of  curried  calf-fkin, 
the  one  tanned  by  bark,  the  other  by  the  roots,  each  three 
tenths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  ten  inches  long.  The  firffc 
was  the  thickeff,  and  weighed  a  tenth  part  more  than  the 
other.  He  faid  he  was  prefent,  with  feveral  others,  when 
it  broke,  by  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pounds  being  hung  to  it;  that  the  flip  of  this  new  tannage, 
being  tried  with  the  fame  circumflances,  bore  twenty-nine 
pounds  more  than  the  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds, 
before  it  either  yielded  or  broke. 

In  refpedl  to  time, 

That  the  fpecimens,  Numb.  I.  II.  and  III.  were  tanned 
in  five  weeks,  Numb.  IV.  in  nine  weeks.  Numb.  V.  in 
four  months,  without  any  hurry  extraordinary,  or  ille¬ 
gal  methods,  was  proved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooley,  and 
Patrick  Shale.  On  the  other  fide  it  appeared,  that,  In 
tanning  with  bark,  from  three  to  five  months  were  re¬ 
quired  for  calves  fkins;  from  feven  to  nine  were  req-uifite 
for  foies  of  raifed  calves  ikins  ;  and  from  ten  to  thirteen 
months  for  bullocks  hides,  which,  by  this  tannage,  may 
be  effeiffed  in  nine  or  ten. 

In  regard  to  cheapnefs,  part  of  the  roots  ufed  were 
purchafed  at  three  farthings  the  pound ;  but  afterwards 
Mr.  Maple,  being  willing  to  engage  the  privacy  of  the 
gatherer,  gave  a  penny  :  they  lofe  about  a  third  in  drying* 
Vol.  III.  No.  12.  I  Alio  win  2; 
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Allowing  thefe  as  fabfs,  and  taking  it  at  the  deareft,  lefts 
than  five  fhillings  worth  of  roots  will  go  farther  than  a 
barrel,  or  four  bufhels,  of  the  beff  bark. 

As  to  their  plenty  and  propagation,  Dr.  Helfham 
teflified  that'they  grew  in  great  plenty,  as  he  had  obferved 
in  feveral  counties  of  Ireland,  and  were  very  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated. 

Dr.  William  Stephens,  botanic  profefTor  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  his  examination  declared,  that  they 
grew  in  great  plenty  about  Dublin,  and  in  feveral  counties 
he  had  obferved  great  quantities,  chiefly  on  mountains  and 
barren  places;  that  they  were  eafily  to  be  propagated  in 
almoft  any  kind  of  foil ;  and  that  he  had  fome  flourifhing 
in  the  phyfic-garden  belonging  to  the  univerflty. 

As  it  is  neceflary  that  people  fhould  be  able  eafily  to 
find  out  thefe  plants,  that  is  to  fay,  cinquefoil  and  tormentil, 
a  defcription  of  them  will  be  highly  proper. 

Cinquefoil,  in  Latin  pentaphyllum  vulgar  in  Irifli 
tuigheag ,  or  tuigvearmuirre ,  and  in  fome  counties  ?neagigh , 
is  a  plant  whofe  roots  are  very  long,  about  a  finger’s 
thicknefs,  of  a  dark-brown,  or  redifh  colour,  and  very 
aftringent  in  tafte.  The  leaves  are  borne  at  the  extremity 
of  a  fmall  ftem,  five  together,  deeply  indented  on  their 
edges,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  hairy.  On  the  grand  ftem, 
at  the  nodes,  fhoot  forth  feveral  fmaller,  terminating  with 
a  fmall  yellow  flower,  compofed  of  fix  fmall  leaves,  fur- 
roundinp-  a  number  of  threads,  from  whence  arifeth  a 
clufter  of  feeds.  It  flourifhes  in  every  hedge,  fandy,  loofe, 
and  deep  foil.  The  roots  which  are  to  be  preferred  are 
the  thick,  long,  and  of  the  darkeft  colour. 

Tormentil,  or  feptfoil,  grows  wild  on  dry  paftures  and 
commons  in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  is  the  tormentilla 
vulgaris  ;  Park.  Theat.  394.  and  th ztor?nentilla caule  er.e£lo‘y 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  500.  It  is  in  Weftmeath  called  neauhnadis \ 
inUifter,  menedin^  or  neauhnid ;  in  Connaught,  levenet ;  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  fenede  na  muc.  This  plant  hath  a 
thick  tuberous  root,  of  a  redifh-brown  colour,  fometimes 
covered  with  a  black  fkin,  of  a  very  aftringent  tafte,  and 
ihooting  out  many  fibres.  The  leaves  are  generally  feven, 
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fet  on  the  extremity  of  a  foot-ftalk,  of  a  dark-green 
colour,  deeply  indented  on  the  edges,  and  hairy :  from 
amidft  them  arife  feveral  fmall  weak  ftalks,  of  a  redifh. 
colour,  and  hairy,  about  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  knotted:  at  every  knot,  or  joint,  is  a  foliage,  and 
two  or  three  foot-ftalks,  fome  bearing  leaves,  and  one 
longer  than  the  reft ;  the  flowers  confifting  of  four  leaves, 
of  a  light-yellow  colour,  to  which  fucceed  the  feeds  :  the 
flower-cup  hath  eight  leaves,  four  large  and  four  fmall  ; 
the  soot,  when  vigorous,  fends  forth  feveral  runners, 
the  ftalks  of  which  are  of  a  redifh  colour,  and  hairy, 
that  fpread  over  the  ground  :  at  every  joint,  from  one  part 
arife  two  or  three  ftems,  each  bearing,  at  the  extremity, 
five  leaves  ;  from  the  other  part  defcend  feveral  fibres 
which  become  roots. 

Common  tormentil  grows  plentifully  all  over  England, 
by  woods,  ditches,  and  on  hilly  and  barren  grounds,  par¬ 
ticularly  betwixt  the  boarded  river  and  Iflington ;  and 
may  be  found  in  a  thoufand  other  places  by  the  diligent 
enquirer. 

The  learned  Parkinfon  fays,  from  Bellonius,  c<  that  the 
<c  cups  of  fweet  oak,  or  acorns,  are  ufed  in  Greece,  Alia 

“  the  Lefs,  and  Natolia,  to  tan  and  thicken  their  raw 

*•  »  » 

c*  hides,  as  our  tanners  ufe  to  do  with  our  oak  bark 
and  adds,  tc  I  don’t  think  but  our  acorn-cups  will  do  as 
much,  if  any  will  but  make  the  trial.”  He  fays  fur¬ 
ther,  tc  that  the  Turks  in  Macedonia  ufe  the  leaves  of 
fumach  for  the  fame!  purpofe ;  thofe  in  Egypt  and  Arabia 
“  ufe  the  cods  of  acacia;  in  Phrygia  and  Lefbos,  the  bark 
c6  of  the  pitch-tree ;  in  Illyria,  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle 
and  infers,  that  as  many  things  may  work  that  efteff, 
feeing  every  country  ufeth  what  is  familiar  to ‘it,  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  and  cheapeft  ought  to  be  preferred,  notwith- 
ftanding  any  lefs  public  confideration.  But  to  return  to 
tormentil.  It  grows  almoft  every  where,  yet  chiefly  de¬ 
lights  in  mountainy,  barren  and  fhallow  foils  ;  the  roots 
feldom  ftriking  four  or  five  inches  deep.  It  hath  been 
obfierved  by  Dr.  Stephens  to  grow  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  Doder,  from  Donore-brook  to  Old  Baun  upon  Rock- 

I  2  town 
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town  hills.  It  grows  on  the  borders  of  a  great  bpg  for 
feveral  miles  by  Ruthmillian,  in  the  county  of  Meath* 
In  the  county  of  Wicklow,  thoufands  of  cart-loads  might 
be,  with  eafe,  collected  ;  nor  is  there  fcarceiy  a  mountain 
or  bog  in  Ireland,  or  the  north  of  England,  without 
plenty  of  it. 

It  is  obfervab!e?  that  from  the  bark  of  the  flalk  of  this 
plant,  as  it  is  breaking  forth  from  the  root,  excremen- 
titious  tubercles,  or  knots,  refembling  oak-galls,  have 
been  often  difcovered,  and,  like  them,  are  fubfervient  to 
the  propagation  of  infedts  ;  which,  confidering  the  ex¬ 
treme  nice  and  diftinguifhing  tafle  of  thofe  animalculas, 
may  be  well  allowed  as  a  proof  that  their  juices  are 
ilmilar. 

The  roots  that  grow  on  mountains  are  fmall,  flrong, 
and  often  have  a  black  coat ;  thofe  that  grow  on  the  Tides 
of  loughs,  and  in  bogs,  are  large,  of  a  lighter  colour : 
feme  of  the  latter  have  weighed  each  above  half  a  pound. 

When  you  chufe  the  roots,  prefer  the  large  knotty 
roots,  which,  when  broken,  exhibit  a  blood-red  tindfure, 
intermixed  with  the  brown  ;  and  thofe  that,  when  cut, 
leave  on  the  knife  a  ftrong  purple  colour. 

The  befl  time  for  colledling  thefe  roots  is  in  the  winter 
feafon,  or  early  in  the  fpring ;  and  though  the  feed-bear¬ 
ing  ftaiks  and  foliage  are  decayed,  yet  there  are  feveral  foot- 
leaves  which  remain,  and  direct  the  enquirer. 

Though  thefe  plants  grow  wild  all  over  the  country  in 
fuck  plenty  as  to  be  quite  fufEcient  for  the  purpofe  of  tan¬ 
ning,  (for  in  digging  up  the  roots  there  will  be  left  feme  bro¬ 
ken  parts,  feme  fibres,  which  will  vegetate  and  give  a  fup- 
ply)  yet  a  cqmmon  root,  on  a  moderate  computation,  will 
produce  eight  or  ten  hundred  feeds  :  thefe  fixed  ding,  and 
di.fperfed  by  winds,  and  other  accidents,  fome  will  take 
root,  and  carry  on  a.  fucceffion. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  trouble  and  expence  in 
gathering  them,  when  in  to  difperfed  a  manner,  would  be 
very  great,  and  a,  conffant  fupply  uncertain  ;  therefore,  as 
the  roots.,  if  railed  in  fuch  foils  as  might  be  found  to 
agree  with  them,  would  thereby  become  larger  and 
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(Longer,  as  well  as  cheaper,  Mr.  Maple  endeavoured  the 
culture,  efpecially  of  the  tormentil,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs 
gs  to  have  from  each  fquare  yard  three  pounds  weight  of 
the  roots. 

An  acre  contains  feven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  fquare  yards  ;  but  for  paths,  waftes,  and  enclofing, 
allow  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  yards  not  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  As  the  firft  year  they  will  be  little  more  than 
fibrous,  allow  three  years  for  their  growth,  though  if 
another  year  was  added,  the  crop,  by  an  encreafe,  would 
fufficiently  reward,  not  only  as  to  the  quantity,  but  as  to 
the  quality. 

As  the  befl;  of  lands  are  not  required,  hate  the  expence 
of  that  culture  as  follows  ;  which  will  anfwer  well  for  the 
meridian  of  Ireland.  In  England  more  might  be  allowed. 

O  O 

f, 
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Three  years  rent,  at  five  (hillings  the  acre  015  o 

Ploughing  twice,  and  harrowing  —  —  o  12  6 

Planting  —  — «  —  * — -  076 

Hoeing  —  —  « — ■  —  100 

Digging  up  the  roots  —  —  - —  100 

Total  - —  3  15  ° 

Suppofe  each  fquare  yard  fhould  produce  but  a  moiety 
of  what  before  was  mentioned,  and  fold  but  at  three 
farthings  the  pound,  the  amount  will  then  be  twenty 
feven  pounds  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  from  whence 
a  profit  arifeth  beyond  molt  of  our  cultures  now  in  general 
ufe ;  and  the  tannage  may  be  accompliihed  at  about  the 
moiety  of  the  prefent  expence. 

Probably  this  efeimate  of  the  charge  and  profit  may  not 
be  fo  exadl  as  to  he  flrenuoufly  defended  ;  but  if  defective, 
there  is  room  enough  for  any  reafonable  addition  or  de¬ 
duction,  without  much  prejudice  to  the  argument.  Dif¬ 
ferent  foils,  often  one  and  the  fame,  will  be  attended  with 
different  charges.  The  finer  the  earth  is  made,  or  the 
mere  it  is  broken,  before  planting,  the  better  vegetation 

fuccecds. 
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fucceeds.  At  firft  (hooting  up  of  the  herbage,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  ground  is  foul,  hoeing,  or  pulling  up 
the  large  weeds,  will  be  neceffary,  that  the  growth  of  the 
tormentil  may  not  be  checked:  in  a  little  time  it  will  clear 
itfelf.  As  the  roots  run  fuperficially  downwards,  not 
flriking  at  moft  abore  four  or  five  inches  in  perpendicular 
depth,  the  charge  of  digging  them  up  cannot  be  fo  much 
as  that  which  attends  potatoes. 

The  propagation  maybe  effected  by  planting  the  crowns 
of  the  roots  (that  part  from  whence  the  herbage  arifeth) 
in  either  autumn  or  fpring,  in  the  fame  manner  as  horfe- 
radifh,  fplitting  the  crown  fo  as  to  leave  a  bud  on  every 
flice,  then  fetting  them  in  the  ground  about  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  allowing  each  fet  five  or  fix  inches  fquare  of 
ground. 

When  you  take  up  a  plantation,  you  will  have  an 
abundance  of  fmall  roots  that  arofe  from  the  fhedding  of 
the  feed,  and  from  the  runners,  that  will  be  fcarce  worth 
the  drying,  but  very  proper  for  planting.  If  you  cut 
from  either  extremity  of  the  root  a  piece  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  it  will  grow  very  well.  The  whole  root, 
if  cut  into  fuch  pieces,  may  be  planted.  In  all  thefe,  I 
believe,  the  charge  of  planting  might  be  faved.  If  you 
fcatter  them  before  the  harrow,  the  palling  of  that  over 
them  will  cover  them  with  earth  fuffrcient,  or,  at  leait, 
the  moll  part  of  them. 

You  may  plant  the  runners,  as  you  do  ffrawberries,  in 
the  afore-mentioned  feafons  and  diftances;  and,  confider- 
ing  the  number  of  fibrous  roots  already  fhot  forth,  it  liiay 
be  allowed  the  fpeediefl  method. 

The  feeds  ripen  about  Auguft  or  September;  when  ripe, 
they  are  of  a  brownifh  colour.  As  they  are  very  apt  to 
fired,  the  time  of  ripening  muff  be  ’needfully  regarded.  It 
would  he  advifeable  to  cut  the  haulm,  or  herbage,  a  little 
time  before  the  feeds  ripen,  laying  it  on  a  cloth,  or  win- 
nowing-fheet,  in  the  fun  :  when  dry,  rub  the  feeds  out 
with  your  hands,  and  feparate  them  from  the  chaff. 

In  March,  the  ground  being  prepared,  you  may  fow 
■md  harrow,  or  rake  them  into  the  ground. 
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The  cutting  of  the  young  Items,  if  planted  in  May, 
will  grow. 

The  roots,  when  collected,  are  to  he  wafhed  very  clean 
from  the  earth  that  will  remain  with  them  ;  for  otherwife. 
that  dirt,  when  in  the  layers,  fettleth  into  the  pores  of 
the  hide,  or  Hein,  and  caufeth  numbers  of  fpots  and 
difcolorations. 

In  fair  weather,  it  not  being  a  fucculent  root,  they 
will  fufficiently  dry  if  fpread  on  the  floor,  or  a  clean  part 
of  the  field  :  a  little  wet  will  in  no  cafe  damage  them.  In 
cafe  of  very  wet  weather,  and  continued,  they  may  be 
kiln-dried,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bark. 

When  dried,  they  mult  be  bruifed,  or  ground,  either 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ufes  defigned,  or  to  the 
proportion  you  require  them  to  fpend  in.  In  cafe  they 
fhould  not  be  fufficiently  walked  when  they  are  pounded, 
or  ground  a  little,  it  wouU?  be  advifeable  to  fift  the  dirt, 
or  earth,  which,  by  this  means,  is  broken  and  feparated 
from  them. 

When  thus  prepared,  you  mult  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  lay  away  entirely  with  the  fame  circum- 
ltances,  as  in  tanning  with  bark. 

It  hath  often  been  objected,  Firfl,  That  if  this  method 
fhould  obtain,  planting  would  be  difcouraged,  and  fo 
prejudice  the  landed  interefL  Secondly,  That  though 
it  is  ufed  in  the  Canary  iflands,  and  it  may  be  done  effec¬ 
tually  there,  yet  the  produce  of  our  country  might  have 
qualities  very  different,  or  not  exalted  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  be  of  a  requifite  force. 

To  thefe  I  would  anfwer,  Firft,  That  bark  would 
always  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  what  is 
fubftituted  in  lieu  thereof :  it  would  be  far  from  being: 
rendered  ufelefs,  but  only  fufFer  a  diminution  in  value, 
and  that  diminution  would  be  more  than  ballanced  by  the 
accelerated  growth  and  worth  of  the  timber. 

At  prefent  we  fall  our  woods  fo  young,  and  at  fuch  im¬ 
proper  feafons,  on  account  of  the  bark,  that  the  timber  is 
not  by  far  fo  durable  as  it  would  otherwife  be  ;  whereas, 
was  the  prefent  inducement,  the  great  price  of  bark, 

diminished. 
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diminifhed,  we  fhould  have  full  and  well  grown  timber, 
cut  at  a  due  feafon,  and  more  proper  for  building  and 
flii  p  ping. 

The  improvement  of  thofe  lands  that  now  are  un¬ 
profitable,  or  not  far  from  fuch,  would  be  another  bal- 
lance,  if  not  wholly*  yet  in  part,  to  the  apprehended 
injury. 

Secondly,  The  ufe  of  this  root  has  not  beeii  confined 
to  the  Canaries.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lucas  Jacobfon  Debes, 
in  his  hiftory  of  the  ifland  of  Feroe,  fays,  page  120, 
tc  Here  groweth  a  huge  quantity  of  tormentil,  which  the 
inhabitants,  having  no  bark  of  trees  to  tan  their  hides 
6C  with,  make  ufe  of;  God  and  Nature  having  revealed 
to  them  the  drynefs  of  that  herb,  fo  that  they  tan  their 
<c  (kins  with  it,  and  therefore  call  it  barkT  And,  p.  271, 
fiC  The  men  wear  fhoes  of  neat  leather,  tanned  with  the 
<c  root  of  tormentil.”  The  firft  of  thefe  iflands  is  in  the 
latitude  of  twenty-eight,  and  the  other  of  fixty-two  ;  yet, 
we  find  the  fame  roots  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  though 
probably  they  may  differ  in  degrees  of  power* 

A  great  degree  of  heat  is  not  a  quality  requifite  to  the 
perfection  of  all  vegetables.  Saffron  in  France  exceeds 
the  produce  of  Spain,  as  much  as  the  little  cultivated  in 
Ireland  is  laid  to  excel  the  produCt  of  England. 

The  temperate  climates  of  England  and  Ireland  feem, 
in  fome  degree,  to  be  more  adapted  to  vegetables  of  this 
fpecies  of  power,  than  thofe  that  are  deemed  hot :  bark 
produced  in  both  is  allowed  to  excel  the  bark,  of  warmer 
climates,  and  alfo  the  timber. 

It  is  a  contefted  point,  whether  the  tormentil  is  not  the 
plant  the  Greeks  called  the  britanha ,  probably  named  fo 
from  its  plentiful  growth  in  Britain.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  arifing  from  this  tannage  fhould  it  become 
general,  will  be,  that  it  will  give  employment  to  a  great 
many  poor  people,  who  will  be  fet  to  work  in  gathering, 
or  railing  fuch  a  quantity  of  thofe  roots,  as  will  anfwer  the 
prefent  confumption  of  bark. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  mention,  that  in  the  proceedings 
before  the  committee  of  the  Irifh  houfe  of  commons, 

Mr. 
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Mi*.  Philip  Cooley  affirmed,  that  fix  pounds  of  the  dried 
roots,  added  to  fome  old  expended  ooze,  tanned  fix  calves 
ikins,  three  of  which  were  produced  under  the  Numbers 
I.  II*  and  IIL  and  that  he  believed  fixteen  pounds  would 
have  done  as  much  from  the  firft,  or  without  any  old 
ttoze. 

Other  plants  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  this  intention,  among 
which  broom  is  laid  to  be  efficacious.  1  could  fincerely 
wifh  fome  careful  experiments  Were  made,  which  are,  in¬ 
deed,  now  become  the  more  necelfary,  as  the  price  of 
leather  is  of  late  fo  much  advanced,  that  a  good  fuccedaneum 
for  bark  ufed  in  tanning  could  but,  if  cheap,  be  a  great 
acquifition  in  commerce. 

You  requefted  I  would  digeft  fomething  on  this  fubjedl, 
to  be  inlerted  in  your  work  :  I  hope  my  compliance  with 
your  defire  may  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  public,  which 
will  be  a  fufficient  compenfation  to, 

S  I  R, 

London,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Auguft  4,  1764,  A.  Nb 


NUMBER  XIIL 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Davis,  recommending  the  true  Method 
of  extracting  the  Virtue  of  Hops  in  Braving , 

S  I  R, 

AS  I  deal  pretty  largely  in  the  hop  trade,  I  beg  leave 
to  communicate,  through  the  channel  of  your  ufe- 
ful  book,  an  injurious  charge  that  is  often  brought  againfl 
me  by  moft  of  my  cuftomers,  and  which,  I  doubt  not, 
is  as  frequently  the  cafe  with  others  in  the  fame  way  of 
trade ;  for  though  I  always  give  the  beft  price,  and  am  a 
fufficient  judge  which  are  the  beft  goods,  yet  when  I  have 
retailed  them  out  to  my  cuftomers,  feldom  a  week  paftes 
but  fome  of  them  complain  of  the  exceffive  fweetnefs 
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of  their  ale,  and  the  intolerable  bitternefs  of  their  final! 
beer. 

Our  hquire  the  other  day  fwore  his  ale  was  like  honey* 
and  his  fmall  beer  like  foot ;  and  became  in  fuch  a  paflion 
with  me,  that  all  I  could  fay  to  his  honour  could  not  ap- 
peafe  him. 

I  defired  leave  to  examine  his  butler  in  what  manner 
he  brewed  :  to  this  he  confented,  but  at  the  fame  time 
faid  he  would  be  bound  to  be  hanged  if  any  man  in  England 
knew  how  to  brew  good  beer  better  than  Humphrey ;  not- 
withflanding  which,  Hutnphrey ,  not  the  hops,  was  the 
caufe  why  I  had  his  honour's  anger :  and  as  I  durft  not 
tell  him  Humphrey’s  ignorance,  I  am  in  hopes  he  will 
find  it  out  when  he  fees  the  caufe  truly  ftated  in  your 
Mufeum  Ruflicum  \  for  not  only  Humphrey,  but  Torn, 
Dick,  and  Harry,  are  all  guilty  of  Humphrey’s  fault. 

When  they  have  made  their  ftrong  beer,  or  ale  wort, 
they  put  in  the  hops  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  receive 
them  from  my  Ihop  :  the  confequence  is,  that  the  richer 
and  better  the  wort  is,  the  lefs  it  will  partake  of  the 
cflence  of  the  hop.  The  rich  fat  wort  fheathes  up  the 
pores  of  the  hop,  and,  as  it  were,  embalms  the  leaves, 
fo  that  the  beer,  or  ale  wort,  can  extra#  fcareely  any  part 
of  the  neceflary  quality  of  the  hop  :  but  when  it  is  put 
into  the  fmall  beer  wort,  a  fluid  of  a  more  thin  nature, 
then  the  pores  are  unfheathed,  and  the  fmall  beer  is  ren¬ 
dered  as  bitter  as  foot ,  while  the  ale  is  as  fweet  as  honey . 
Now,  if  Humphrey,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  will  pro*- 
vioufly  foak  the  hops  in  a  pail  or  two  of  hot  water,  the 
hop  will  adminifter  its  good  qualities  impartially,  and  pre- 
fierve  the  ’fquire’s  beer  to  a  proper  age,  and  me  from  the 
imputation  of  being  an  unfair  dealer. 

T o  Confirm  the  truth  of  my  obfervation,  take  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  the  befl:  green  tea,  and  inftead  of  pouring 
on  it  fimple  boiling  water,  let  the  water  have  the  fame 
quantity  of  fugar  boiled  in  it  that  would  be  neceflary  to 
fweeten  fo  much  tea  when  made,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  fweetnefs  of  the  water  will  prevent  its  extracting  the 

grateful 
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grateful  bitter  flavour  of  the  tea.  In  fhort,  the  reafon  is 
fo  obvious,  that  I  am  perfuaded  Humphrey  will  foak  his 
hops,  and  make  an  allowance  for  the  additional  water  fo 
ufed  in  his  firft:  account ;  and  that  this  method  will  pro- 
duce  the  ’fquire  good  beer,  and  me,  and  every  hop-mer¬ 
chant  that  is  honeft,  a  good  name. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Ipfwich,  Y  our’s, 

July  31,  1764,  A  Trader. 


NUMBER  XIV. 


In  Matters  of  Hufbandry ,  Fads  to  be  preferred  to  Reafomngs 

and  Conjectures* 


Gentlemen, 


AS  you  were  fo  kind  to  give  my  letter  in  March  lafl 
a  place  in  your  Mufeum ,  (fee  page  24.  of  Vol.  II.) 
J  am  emboldened  once  more  to  trouble  you.  Your  note 
on  that  letter  has  given  me  fome  uneafmefs,  as  I  was  in 
hopes,  from  what  I  faid  there,  one  objection  to  fome  of 
the  letters  in  your  Mufeum  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  be 
removed  ;  but  forry  am  I  to  hear  what  you  have  faid  upon 
the  affair  :  believe  me,  fuch  correfpondents  do  your  work 
a  great  injury  :  tell  thofe  gentlemen  your  collection  is  in¬ 
tended  for  real  inftrudion  and  emolument,  as  well  for  the 
cottage  as  the  palace ;  and  how  can  thofe  be  obtained  from 
obfcure  and  indefinite  ^vords  and  expreflions  *  f 

K  2  I 


*  We  heartily  join  with  our  correfpondent  in  wifhing  that 
"fuch  as  favour  us  with  their  letters  would  be  as  clear  and  in¬ 
telligible  as  poffible  in  their  relation  of  fafts,  particularly  when 
fuch  fadls  amount  to  experiments  in  hufbandry:  we  could  alfo 
wifh  them,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  omit  no  eircumftance  of  foil, 
situation,  feafon,  or  method  of  tillage,  that  might  ferve  to  calf 
a  clearer  light  on  the  affair.  It  is  certain,  experiments  cannot  be 
j-elated  in  too  plain  a  ftile,  E. 
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I  grant  you,  that  unlimited  words  may,  with-  much 
propriety,  be  ufed  where  there  is  a  general  fyftem  of  any 
art,  or  what  not,  univerfally  known  ;  but  in  matters  of 
trial  and  experiment,  to  thofe  who  never  made  thofe  trials 
and  experiments  before,  (be  they  old  or  young  men)  fuch 
words  and  expreflions  fhould  be  entirely  banifhed,  unlefs 
you,  gentlemen,  will  venture  to  put  them  in  their  proper 
light ;  but  that,  I  fuppofe,  you,  for  obvious  reafons, 
chufe  not  to  do  $  nor,  indeed,  can  you,  except  you  had 
the  fatne  knowledge  of  the  affair  as  the  writer. 

I  cannot  help  comparing  thofe  correfpondgnts  of  yours 
to  dark  lanterns,  who  keep  all  the  light  to  themfelves, 
without  letting  any  others  be  the  better  for  it.  For 
God’s  fake  !  what  are  knowledge,  judgment,  experience, 
and  fuperior  talents  given  for,  but  to  inftrudt  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and,  by  fuch  inftrudtion,  be  a  general  bleflxng  to 
mankind  ? 

I  fear,  gentlemen,  there  is  too  much  fpeculation  and 
opinion  *  creeping  into  your  work.  The  Mufeym,  I 
thought,  was  to  be  a  channel  for  nothing  but  real  fadts, 
and  found  reafonings ;  but  I  fuppofe  you  cannot  help  it,’ 
Some  fpeculative  correfpondents  are,  doubtlefs,  the  caufe 
of  it. 

This  laudable  undertaking  of  yours  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  many  years  3  be  bold  enough  then  to  flop  the  grow¬ 
ing  evil  betimes  :  prevention  is  certainly  better  than  a 
cure ;  none  will  be  offended  who  can  be  of  any  real  fer- 
vice  to  your  collection  :  above  all  things,  let  your  foun¬ 
dation  be  good,  by  removing  all  obflacles  to  perfection, 
as  much  as  in  you  lies,  without  fearing  or  heeding  the 
difpleafure  of  any  correfpondent  who  unkindly  writes  not 
to  be  underftood ;  and  then  I  fliall  be  much  deceived  if 
vou  do  not  raife  a  flruclure  that  will  be  the  ornament  of 
England,  and  the  envy  of  all  the  world. 

The 

*  We  wi.fh  for  no  {peculations,  or  reafonings,  in  our  cor« 
refpomients  letters,  unlefs  they  are  founded  on  fadts ;  yet  is  it 
fometimes  impoffible  to  avoid  giving  place  to  an  ingenious 

probable  conje&uie.  E. 
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The  ftrft  day  of  laft  May  gave  an  almoft- fatal  flroke 
to  your  valuable  undertaking,  had'  not  your  own  public 
fpirit  and  generofity  healed  the  wound  ;  which,  neverthe- 
!efs,  makes  it  lie  very  hard  on  you,  gentlemen,  and  may 
prevent  you,  in  fome  meafure,  from  carrying  on  your 
work  with  that  fpirit  you  firft  intended. 

1  am  apt  to  think  you  cannot  have  fo  great  a  choice  of 
letters  to  feledf  from,  as  if  this  aft:  had  never  palled ;  for 
fome  very  fenfible  men  of  my  acquaintance  would  turn 
your  correfpondents,  but  they  make  it  a  matter  of  con- 
lcience,  faying,  you  have,  no  doubt,  many  letters  come 
to  hand  already  that  are  not  worth  the  poffage  *. 

It  is  a  thoufand  pities  that  fome  noble-fpjrited  members 
of  that  honourable  houfe  had  not  this  ufeful  infant-under¬ 
taking  in  their  minds  when  this  cruel  aft  was  on  the 
carpet,  and  made  a  motion,  that  all  letters  for  the  Editors 
cf  the  Mufeum  Rufticum  Jhould go  free ,  fo  long  as  that  work 
continued  to  he  publifhed ;  but,  alas!  none  thought  of  it. 
However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  none  will  wantonly  or  will¬ 
ingly  put  you  to  unnecefTary  expences,  by  fending  you 
ufelefs  thoughts  and  opinions,  in  order  to  gratify,  perhaps, 
a  vanity  of  feeing  themfelves  in  print,  when,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  be  deceived;  for 
fuch,  I  hope,  will  never  gain  a  place  in  your  valuable 
Mufeum , 

I 

*  If  we  may  judge  of  our  correfpondent’s  friends  by  himferf, 
we  cannot  omit  inviting  them  to  correfpond  with  us,  having  no 
reafon  to  imagine  but  that  their  letters  will  be  worth  more  than  ten 
times  the  poftage  of  them  can  poflibly  amount  to.  It  is  true,  we 
have  letters  which  we  are  under  a  neceflity  of  laying  aiide  ;  yet 
it  mull  be  underllood,  that  one  fenfible,  fpirited  piece  makes 
ample  amends  for  the  expence  of  many  not  deferving  of  notice  : 
we  therefore  feize  this  opportunity  of  again  requeftmg  the  cor- 
refpondence  of  the  ingenious  and  experienced  on  the  fubjefts 
comprehended  in  our  plan,  without  giving  themfelves  any  un- 
eafinefs  about  the  expence  to  which  we  muft,  by  the  late  aft, 
be  unavoidably  liable  ;  and,  in  faft,  we  eflimate  it  at  a  trifle, 
when  compared  to  the  value  of  fome  excellent  pieces  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured.  E.  R.  N.  O. 
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I  have  been  hitherto  only  a  theoretical  correfpondent ; 
for  the  future  it  is  at  your  option,  whether  you  will  admit . 
me  a  practical  one 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Wifhing  you  all  the  fuccefs  your  undertaking  deferves. 

Your  conftant  reader. 

Me  of  Ely*  And  well  wifher, 

June  30,  1764,,  G.  B, 


NUMBER  XV. 

A  Method  of  rendering  putrid  Water  fweet « 

Gentlemen* 

AS  I  think  your  periodical  publications  very  ufeful  for 
giving  information  to  the  public,  I  mean,  to  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people,  of  what  might  efcape 
them  in  larger  and  more  elaborate  performances,  I  trouble 
you  with  what  follows  ;  and  as  this  is  fent  and  wrote  to 
you  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  improvement  occurred,  though  he  is  known  to  be  the 
author  by  the  fociety,  of  which  he  is  fo  worthy  and 
ufeful  a  member,  yef  I  do  not,  without  his  leave,  name 
him. 

As  the  report  of  the  fuccefs  ^nd  utility  of  what  was 
propofed  has  been  made  to  the  fociety  fome  weeks  ago,  I 
have  lamented  that  no  account  has  yet  been  publifhed  of 
what  may  be  fo  extremely  beneficial  to  fome,  almofl, 
whole  counties,  in  which,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  there 
is  fcarce  a  drop  of  good  water  to  be  found. 

In  the  courfe  of  experiments  which  A.  was  making,  he 
had  occafion  of  mixing  clay  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
in  a  ciflern. 

After 


*  It  will  give  us  real  pleafure  to  hear  from  this  gentleman 
on  pradlical  fubje&s,  as  we  have  the  greatefl  reafon  to  think 
that  his  letters  will  ferve  as  excellent  fpecimens  for  fome  of  out 
ccrrefpondents  to  guide  themfelves  by.  E. 
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After  the  water  and  clay  had  remained  thus  mixed  for 
fome  weeks,  he  tailed  the  water  before  itfhould  be  thrown 
out,  and  found  it  fweet,  and  well  flavoured.  On  this  he 
llirred  them,  to  find  whether  any  putrid  llench  might  rife 
from  the  bottom,  but  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  that 
the  whole  was  equally  fweet. 

He  now  refolved  to  keep  it  longer,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  effe&s  time  might  have  on  the  mixture,  and, 
if  my  memory  ferves  me  right,  repeated  the  tailings  and 
Hirrings  for  feveral  months,  with  equal  fuccefs,  though 
fome  part  of  the  time  was  fummer,  during  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  water  would  have  become  highly  putrid. 

He  communicated  this  difcovery  to  the  fociety  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  flattery  in  me,  who  declare  myfelf 
a  Itranger  to  A.  to  do  jullice  to  the  benevolent  intention 
of  this  communication.  The  integrity  and  Heady  refo- 
lution  with  which  he  purfues,  in  the  fociety,  every  matter 
that  he  thinks  can  be  ufeful  to  mankind,  warrants,  indeed 
deferves,  this  public  tribute  of  praife. 

The  fociety  paid  the  regard  to  his  communication  which 
fo  important  a  matter  deferred. 

It  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  chemiffry,  with 
orders  to  make  what  experiments  Ihould  feern  to  them  re- 
quifite,  to  determine  a  point  fo  neceffary  to  the  welfare 
of  numbers ;  as  many  difeafes  are  known  to  take  their 
rife  from  putrid  water. 

I  Ihall  not  take  upon  me  to  relate  the  judicious  Heps 
taken  by  the  committee  in  this  matter,  not  having  at¬ 
tended  their  meetings.  I  Ihall  only,  in  general,  inform 
you,  that  I  was  greatly  pleafed  when  I  heard  the  whole 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Here  is  then  a  very  eafy  means  whereby  every  cottager 
has  it  in  his  power  confiantly  to  ufe  fweet  and  wholefome 
water. 

It  is  no  more  than  mixing  with  water  a  quantity  of 
common  clay,  fuflicient  to  take  off  its  tranfparency,  fo  far 
aa  that  the  hand  held  juH  under  the  furface  Ihali  not  ap¬ 
pear  through  it. 


It 
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It  is  of  no  great  confequence  to  the  farmer  or  labourer, 
by  what  quality+in  the  clay  this  falutary  change  is  ef¬ 
fected,  if  they  enjoy  the  benefit  arifing  from  it* 

If  I  may  venture  my  opinion,  I  think  the  clay  a<fts 
Only  as  a  fubftance  of  exceeding  fmall  particles,  which 
being  difFufed  through  the  minute  interfaces  between  the 
particles  of  water,  adhere,  by  their  clamminefs,  to  every 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftance  they  meet  with,  and  carry 
them  to  the  bottom.  There  the  animal  and  vegetable 
particle^,  the  only  putrefcent  ones,  are  fo  far  feparated 
from  one  another,  by  the  intervening  clay,  that  they  no 
where  come  in  contact  in  fufficient  quantity  to  bring  on 
a  regular  putrefaction,  but  rather  difiolve  into  an  uniform 
fubftance  with  the  clay. 

I  fhall  not  enter  here  into  the  great  naval  purpofes  to 
which  this  difcovery  may  be  applied,  leaving  th^  to  the 
author  himfelf,  or  to  fome  better  pen. 

Yours, 


NUMBER  XVL  * 

\ 

On  the  Infers  which  dcjlroy  Firs  and  Pines ,  arm  a  newly- 
dijcovered  Inject  which  infejis  many  Sorts  of  Trees . 


Gentlemen, 

I  Remember  that  I  read  fome  account  in  your  Mufeum 
Rujlicnm  (fee  Vol.  I.  page  16.)  about  the  fir  trees 
being  deftroyed  near  the  fea  by  an  infedt,  and  was  in 
hopes  that  he  who  gave  you  that  hint  would  alfo  have 
given  fome  account  of  the  infedf  ;  but,  as  I  have  heard 
no  more  on  the  fubjeCl,  I  will  give  you  a  few  obfervations 
that  I  have  made  on  that  head. 

The  firfr  was  in  June,  about  fix  years  ago,  when  being 
in  London  on  fome  bufinefs,  I  frequently  wrent  to  walk  in 
thofe  delightful  nurferies  about  town. 

I  perceived  vaft  quantities  of  the  young  fhoots  of  the 
Wey mouth  pines  broke,  and  hanging  downwards,  and  on 

examining 
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examining  them,  I  perceived  that  fortieth  ing  had  eat  out 
the  pith  of  the  faid  (hoots  that  were  broke ;  upon  which  I 
concluded,  that  it  muft  be  fome  infect  which  had  been  the 
©ccafion  of  it ;  and  that  this  was  the  reafon  why  the  firs 
and  pines  about  London  16(1  their  leaders,  and  became 
bu(hy  and  {tinted,  although,  till  then,  I>  like  moft 
others,  had  attributed  it  to  the  fmoke,  or  fulphur,  that 
came  from  the  town. 

Upon  this  I  was  determined  to  ufe  fome  pains  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  infect  was  ;  and  a  favourable  opportunity 
foon  offered  itfelf,  for  a  neighbouring  gentleman  having 
purchafed  a  parcel  of  firs  out  of  Oxfordfhire,  from  a 
nurfery  which  was  full  of  thefe  infects,  they  foon  began 
to  fpread  themfelves  in  his  plantations,  fo  that  I  was 
called  in  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  the  trees, 
and  upon  infpedfing  them  carefully  I  foon  difcovered  that 
it  was  a  brown  grub,  about  four  tenths  of  an  inch  long, 
that  eat  out  the  pith. 

I  took  home  many  of  them,  to  fee  vvhat  they  would 
come  to  ;  but  they  all  died* 

However,  this  fpting  I  found  that  they  came  to  a 
brownifh  moth,  much  like  that  which  produces  the  grub 
that  blights  the  apples  and  pears,  but  lefs,  and  the  under 
wings  they  are  much  darker. 

Thefe  depofit  their  eggs  in  the  heads  of  the  pines  or 
firs,  and  in  the  beginning  of  May  are  to  be  found  in  a 
fmall  whitifh  web,  out  of  which  they  come  a  brown  grub, 
which  eats  its  way  into  the  leading  (hoots,  and  fometimes 
goes  upwards,  eating  out  the  pith  as  it  goes ;  at  other 
times,  downwards. 

It  continues  this  till  about  June,  when  it  becomes  a 
cryfalis,  and  lies  in  a  dormant  (late  till  about  Midfummer, 
when  it  comes  out  a  moth ;  at  lead  thofe  did  fo  which 
I  made  this  difcovery  from* 

I  fuppofe  they  may  come  to  perfection  fooner  in  fome 
feafons  than  others. 

In  any  plantation  where  thefe  horrid  infects  are,  you 
will  fee  in  June  fuch  numbers  of  fhoots  broke,  and 
dangling  down,  as  will  furprifc  any  planter  who  has 
•'  ■  Vol.  III.  No.  12.  L  not 
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not  teen  accuftomed  to  thefe  infedted  trees ;  and  this  is 
the  occafion  why  th@  firs  in  fome  places  are  fuch  poor 
paltry  trees  to  what  they  are  in  others  that  are  free  from 
this  infedl  :  and  as  they  live  in  any  fituation  near  the  fea, 
as  well  as  farther  in  the  country,  therefore,  if  fome  method 
is  not  found  out  to  kill  them,  we  may  foon  expert  to 
fee  all  our  noble  plantations  of  firs  and  pines  deftroyed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  for  they  every  year  fpread  in  a 
terrible  manner ;  and  whoever  buys  any  firs,  or  pines, 
from  an  infedted  nurfery,  is  almoft  fure  to  propagate  thefe 
terrible  deftroyers  ;  for  which  reafon  great  caution  ought 
to  be  ufed  in  examining  whether  the  nurfery  is  infecfed  or 
not,  from  whence  you  intend  buying  your  trees  ;  and 
whoever  has  got  a  parcel  of  infedled  trees,  the  beft  way 
to  deftroy  the  infedl  is  to  cut  up  the  trees  in  May,  and 
burn  the  branches,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of  clearing 
them  if  your  trees  are  above  ten  feet  high. 

This  feafon  I  have  difcovered  another  in  fedt,  unknown 
to  any  planter  I  ever  met  with,  and  yet  feeming  to  be  one 
which  will  deftroy  more  trees  than  all  other  accidents  put 
together ;  there  being  but  few  trees  or  flirubs,  evergreens 
excepted,  but  what  are  killed  by  this  infedt  at  moving, 
although  hitherto  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  killed  by 
the  feafon,  or  fome  other  accidents. 

It  is  not  very  bufy  till  April;  for  which  reafon  your  early- 
fhooting  trees  often  efcape  :  but  at  that  time  it  is  upon 
rnoft  young  trees  that  are  newly  planted,  and  eats  the  out¬ 
ward  bark  off  in  many  places  all  round  the  fhoots  ;  which 
eaufes  them  to  look  brown,  and  die  :  in  others  it  eats 
out  the  eye  of  the  flioots,  and  that  often  when  they  have 
begun  to  bud  out  finely  for  growing ;  by  which  means  it 
kills  all  the  part  above  ground  :  but  if  the  tree  is  of  the 
fruit  fort,  it  will  often  ihoot  out  at  bottom  from  the  ftock. 
If  a  proper  attention  is  not  given  to  find  out  means  to 
deftroy  thofe  infers,  which  are  of  the  fiy  kind,  they  will 
be  a  great  nufance  to  all  planters. 

Laft  year  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  trees  fpoiled  by 
them,  which  were  not  tranfplanted  ;  and  alfo  numbers  of 
fhrubs  and  roles  killed ;  and  this  year  they  began  to  attack 

a 
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a  large  quarter  of  new-grafted  apples,  and  numbers  of 
choice  jfhrubs,  fo  that  I  was  greatly  frighted  at  the  havock 
which  they  made ;  but  I  foon  difcovering  fome  of  them, 
and,  as  they  at  that  time  could  not  fly,  they  were  eafily 
killed. 

This  infedt  is  of  the  fly  kind,  near  the  fize  of  a  fern- 
fly,  but  more  taper,  and  longer,  and  of  a  greyifh  colour, 
with  a  fmall  fharp  head,  and  two  long  horns,  or  feelers. 
Thofe  I  faw  had  no  wings,  but  I  fuppofe  they  have  them 
in  May,  at  which  time  they  are  all  gone. 

I  have  taken  great  notice  this  year  of  the  different  forts 
of  blights  that  we  have  had,  and  have  made  fome  new 
difcoveries,  which  if  I  knew  how  to  deliver  in  a  proper 
and  learned  manner,  the  public  fhould  be  welcome  to 
them  ;  but  as  I  am  unlearned  in  the  politer  languages,  I 
muff  firft  fee  how  this  plain  relation  is  received,  and  if  it 
fhould  merit  a  moderate  approbation,  perhaps  I  may  com¬ 
municate  fome  farther  obfervations 

Who  am,  Gentlemen, 

Nottingham,  Tour’s,  &V. 

Auguft  8,  1764. 

*  We  acknowledge  ourfelves  under  great  obligations  to  this 
correfpondent  for  his  very  fenli ble  and  ufeful  letter,  and  hope  he 
will  fpeedily  favour  us  with  the  difcoveries  he  mentions,  as  they 
cannot  tail  being  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The  polite  lan¬ 
guages  are  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  fludent  in  agriculture  ; 
and,  in  fa&,  we  had  rather  have  one  experienced  and  fenflble 
correfpondent,  than  half  a  dozen  learned  ones.  E.  R. 
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NUMBER  XVII. 


On  the  Culture  of  Bear  in  Ireland. 


Gentlemen, 

»  r- -*  ■* 

YOUR  Tenth  Number  did  not  come  to  my  hand  till 
yefterday ;  and  as  the  feafon  for  lowing  bear  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  I  fhould  reproach  myfelf  did  I  omit  to  comply 
with  your  requeft  in  note,  page  271,  Vol.  II.  I  having  often 
wondered,  fmce  I  came  to  this  kingdom,  that  this  grain 
is  not  cultivated  in  England,  at  leaf!  more  extenhvely, 
lince  I  am  perfuaded  it  might  fave  that  more  delicate  grain, 
barley,  for  beer. 

Your  readers  will  hnd  Bear  mentioned  in  Ray,  The 
Complete  Body  of  Hufbandry,  Miller,  and  Lille,  as  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  North,  by  fome  called  the  barley-big s  or 
Jquare  barley. 

In  this  kingdom  it  is  cultivated  for  malt ;  but  whether 
it  has  merit  in  the  compofition  of  beer  I  cannot  fay,  as  I 
never  drink  any,  (fave  when  I  can  get  the  pale  Wiltfhire 
drink)  all  that  I  ever  faw  here  being  of  a  wretched  deep 
muddy  colour,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  maltfters,  who, 
from  the  law  of  the  country,  are  obliged  to  fell  their  malt 
by  weight ;  by  which  they  are  tempted  not  to  fuffer  a 
fufficient  fermentation  to  be  excited,  to  feparate  or  de- 
compofe  the  pulp  of  the  grain,  but  put  it  too  foon  upon 
the  kiln  after  wetting,  and  there  dry  it  very  high,  as  they 
call  it,  by  which  it  anfwers  their  purpofe  in  the  fcale  : 
whereas  the  eftimable  excellence  of  malt  is  to  be  light ; 
and  therefore  I  hope  the  felling  malt  in  England  by  weight 
will  never  take  place,  though  I  think  it  would  be  a 
national  advantage  were  all  the  grains,  in  an  unmanu¬ 
factured 
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fa&ured  ftate,  fold  by  weight  throughout  the  kingdom,  as 
they  are  here,  and  as  Hour  is  in  England. 

Bear  is  a  very  ftrong  luxuriant  plant,  both  in  grain  and 
ftraw,  refembling  barley  in  growth,  but  cone-wheat  in 
rolyuftnefs.  It  is  generally  fown  here  any  time  between 
Michaelmas  and  Chriftmas,  in  their  beft  and  richeft  foils, 
at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  to  an  Irifh  acre,  which  is  two 
hundred  weight ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  I  am 
told,  to  reap  twenty,  or  twenty-five  barrels  an  acre. 
Two  bufhels  and  a  half  of  feed  to  an  Englifh  acre  will 
be  in  the  fame  proportion;  I  think,  a  great  deal  too  much; 
however,  that  is  the  practice.  I  fhall  fow  fome  this  year 
in  different  quantities  in  the  drill  way,  beginning  only 
with  fourteen  pounds,  and  encreafe  till  I  come  to  feventy 
to  an  Irifh  acre  * ;  the  latter  of  which,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  be  fufficient. 

It  is  generally  fown  on  the  beft  land  in  every  farm,  and 
ufually  after  potatoes,  the  ground  for  which  has  been 
well  dunged  ;  but  fome  of  the  lands  in  this  kingdom  will 
produce  that,  or  any  other  crop,  without  manure :  where 
aid  is  neceffary,  fallows  often  precede  the  crop  without 
manure ;  others  fallow,  and  manure  with  a  very  happy 
provifion  they  have  in  the  thinly-inhabited  and  interior 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  called  lime-ftone  gravel,  of  which, 
upon  the  firft  view  of  it,  it  is  furprifing  to  hear  of  the 
effects ;  but,  upon  an  effay,  that  admiration  ceafes,  when 
we  find  it  to  be  a  very  ftrong  alkali,  which,  from  the 
attraction  ail  alkalies  have  with  acids,  foon  fhews  the 
effects  of  the  acid  in  the  air  upon  it,  as  that  very  foon 
neutralizes  it  by  an  effervefcence,  which  is  always  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  conjunction  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali ; 
this  effervefcence  muft  alfo  act  mechanically  in  feparating 
and  pulverizing  the  foil.  Thus,  by  this  manure,  they  not 

only' 

J 

*  Five  Irifh  acres  make  eight  Englifh  and  fifteen  perches. 
Seventy  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty  feet  make  an  Irifh  acre, 
and  forty-three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty  feet  an  Englifh 
acre. 
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only  procure  large  crops  of  bear,  and  other  grain,  but  alfo 
greatly  improve  land,  which,  before  this  addition,  fhall 
have  been  miferably  poor. 

Some  of  our  Englifh  writers  recommend  the  fowing 
bear  on  fcrong  clays,  and  other  ftiff  lands ;  but  from  the 
obfervations  I  have  made  here,  I  am  perfuaded  it  will 
fucceed  extremely  well  on  any  land  which  may  be  fit  to 
produce  a  crop  of  'barley,  though  it  will  fucceed  on  cold 
Riff  land  where  barley  will  not. 

Bear  is  always  ripe  with  us  fooner  than  any  other  grain, 
from  one  to  three  weeks ;  and  as  barley  is,  fo  is  this, 
an  immediate  ready-money  article,  we  being  here  in  the 
fame  fituation  of  diflilling  a  very  deftrudtive  raw  fpirit  in 
great  quantities,  called  whifky ,  as  I  remember  we  were 
in  England  fome  years  ago  in  diftilling  and  vending 
Geneva.  What  is  remarkable,  they  cannot  diftil  here 
from  wheat  as  in  England. 

I  fnall  not  trouble  you,  or  your  readers,  any  farther  oil 
this  fubjebl,  more  than  to  fay,  that  if  you,  or  the  focietyof 
which  you  are  members,  choofe  to  have  any  bear  to  make 
experiments  with  in  the  approaching  feafon,  I  fhall  have 
pleafure  in  fending  you  a  bag,  as  by  your  means  I  fhould 
hope  to  hear  of  fo  ufeful  and  really  valuable  a  grain  being 
introduced  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  England.  I  am 
fituated  near  Dublin,  and  can  conveniently  forward  it  to 
Chefter  or  Briftol,  from  whence  you  may  receive  it  by 
the  waggon. 

I  had  almoft  forgot  to  give  my  reafons  why  I 
think  it  might  be  ufeful  in  England,  as  I  have  inti¬ 
mated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  letter.  Firff,  and 
capitally,  I  think  it  may,  when  generally  cultivated, 
be  introduced  in  your  malt  diftillery,  to  not  only  a 
faving  of  barley,  which  I  -am  willing  to  believe  is 
fitter  for  beer  than  bear ;  but,  what  is  more  ferious, 
to  a  faving  of  wheat,  which  is  ftill  ufed  by  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  malt  diftillers,  in  large  quantities,  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  difcovering’  when  I  was  laffc  in 
England. 


If 
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If  the  price  of  malt  fhould  be  lowered  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  bear,  I  prefume  the  ruddy-faced  ale-drinkers 
of  England,  who  love  to  have  a  good  tap  ©f  their  own, 
would  not  be  difpleafed. 

Again,  in  many  parts  of  England,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  the  farmers  begin  to  feed  their  hogs  with  bar¬ 
ley  meal,  and  when  pretty  fat,  they  give  each  hog  a 
bag  of  peas  to  tc  harden  his  fleih,”  as  they  call  it,  and 
which  really  completes  the  fattening  a  hog  moft  per¬ 
fectly.  Bear  may  be  introduced  for  this  purpofe,  to  a 
faving  of  barley  :  though  I  have  not  yet  experienced  it, 
yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  grain,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
anfwering.  Befides  thefe  promifmg'  advantages,  I  be¬ 
lieve  more  bear  may  be  raifed  upon  an  acre  than  there 
can  of  barley. 

With  refpeCI  to  your  note,  page  275,  I  am  forry  to 
fay,  that  fince  the  writings  of  the  ingenious  Tull, 
Du  Hamel,  De  Chateauvieux,  &c.  cannot  influence  my 
countrymen  to  a  practice  founded  on  the  moft  rational 
principles,  and  the  ftriCteft  ceconomy  of  nature,  I  there¬ 
fore  fear  any  thing  coming  from  fo  obfcure  a  peafant  as  I 
am,  will  make  but  little  way,  in  a  country  which  I  have 
ever  found,  in  the  article  of  hufbandry,  fuperior,  in 
imagination,  to  all  others,  as  well  as  to  individuals:  how¬ 
ever,  I  (hall  juft  fay,  that  the  fuccefsful  purfuit  of  the 
horfe-hoeing  hufbandry  depends  upon  the  obtaining  good 
inftruments,  and  obedient  workmen  ;  both  which  I  have 
acquired,  though,  I  muft  confefs,  with  fome  difficulty  : 
the  reft  any  man  of  common  attention,  fo  far  as  relates 
to  the  operative  part,  may  acquire  from  books;  but  the 
effeCts  and  operations  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  fo  far 
21s  concerns  manures,  and  the  qualities  of  foils,  are  to 
be  obtained  only  by  fome  fhare  of  chemical  knowledge, 
and  is  a  part  which  I  wifh  to  fee  laid  open  to  the  aid  of 
the  farmer. 

In  the  courfe  of  your  undertaking,  I  perhaps  may 
now  and  then  requeft  the  favour  of  a  few  pages  for 
the  event  of  fome  of  my  experiments,  which  are  now 

1  pretty 
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pretty  numerous,  and  will  be  more  fo  *.  Every  field  of 
mine  in  profit  is  an  experiment,  and  I  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  the  expence  attending  each,  and  every  other 
article ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  am  fatisfied  it  is  the  cheapefi: 
hufbandry,  and  moft  profitable. 

I  am  forry  I  have  not  leifure  to  aid  in  your  intended 
dictionary,  which  I  really  think  will  be  a  moil:  ufeful 
work  ;  but  you  have  my  good  wifhes  for  its  fuccefsful  com¬ 
pletion,  with  an  addition  of  a  few  words* 

,  k. 

I  am,  Gentlemen*, 

A  devotee  to  the  public  good. 

And  your  humble  fervant, 

* 

Ireland,  An  Englishman* 

Auguft  15,  1764. 

*  We  hope  this  fenfible  conefpondept,  to  whom  vve  are  fs> 
much  obliged,  will  not  delay  fending  us  fome  account  of  his 
experiments  in  the  new  method  of  hulbandry.  E.  R* 


Mufeum  Rufticum^  &c. 


t 


For  SEPTEMBE  R,  1764,  ■ 

— — - . — - - „ - _ - _ — - 

VOLUME  the  THIRD. 


NUMBER  XVIII. 


A  Method  of  curing  the  Ranknefs  and  difagre cable  Flavour  of 
the  Coffee  imported  from  Jamaica. 


Gentlemen, 

*  .  „ 


TH  E  ranknefs  and  difagreeable  flavour  of  the  coffee 
imported  from  Jamaica, '-and  our  other  colonies, 
has  been  greatly  and  juftly  complained  of.  This 
lias  been  generally  attributed  to  the  too  great  richnefs  of 
the  foil ;  and  it  has  been  imagined  that  it  would  ceafe  and 
go  off,  as  foon  as  the  foil  fhouid  be  lefs  difpofed  to  make 
the  coffee  plants  luxuriant.  But  I  am  inclined  to  affign 
another  caufe  for  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  coffee  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Eaft  Indies  are  both  bought  at  the  fame  market, 
and  both  the  produce  of  the  fame  country,  though  the, 
former  is  a  fmall  hard  berry,  and  the  other  much  larger 
and  fofter.  ' 

The  difference  arifes  from  this.  What  we  have  from 
Turkey  is  conveyed  in  open  barges,  or  veffels,  by  a  pretty 
Vql,  HI.  No.  13.  M  tedious 
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tedious  navigation  up  the  Red  Sea,  expofed  the  whole  time  to 
the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  by  which  the  watery  particles 
$re  exhaled  ;  and  again,  after  its  being  landed,  it  undergoes 
another  procefs  of  the  fame  fort,  by  being  carried  on  the 
backs  of  camels  a  very  long  journey  in  that  intenfely-hot 
climate  to  Alexandria  :  by  this  means  it  is  cured,  and  in 
the  form  we  receive  it. 

Whereas  what  is  brought  by  the  Eaft-India  company 
is  immediately  from  the  market,  packed  into  the  clofe  hold 
of  the  fhip ;  and  for  this  reafon  we  receive  it  crude,  with 
the  juices  undigefted. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  coffee  brought  from  the 
colonies  :  therefore,  if  this  obfervation  fhould  be  pro*; 
perly  attended  to,  and  the  coffee  for  a  proper  time  expo  fed 
to  the  fun  before  it  is  (hipped,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  it  might  be  as  gobd  as  the  T urkey  coffee,  and  be  a 
confiderable  article  in  exportation,  perhaps  to  that  very 
empire. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  this  will  be 
effectual,  as  I  have  been  often  aflured  that  Jamaica  coffee, 
by  being  dried  in  the  fun,  on  the  leads  of  houfes  in 
London,  has  been  greatly  improved. 

If  this  fhould  be  of  any  fervice,  it  will  anfwer  all  the 
purpofe  of 

Gentlemen, 

Oxford,  Your*s, 

July  12,  1764,  P.  E. 

f 

•  We  are  much  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  his  ingenious^ 
and  probable  conjecture,  which  carries  with  it  a  reafonable  ap~ 
pearance  of  fuccefs  1  and  we  hope  he  will  frequently  favour  Us 
with  his  letters.  R*  H» 


NU'M- 
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NUMBER  XIX. 

An  experienced  Method  of  guarding  again/}  fmutty  Crops  of 
Wheat ,  by  a  due  Preparation  of  the  Seed . 

Gentlemen, 

AS  the  fmut  in  wheat  is  an  evil  greatly  complained 
of,  and  not  without  reafon,  among  farmers,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  your  readers  will  be  well  pleafed  to  he  in¬ 
formed  of  a  means  of  preventing  the  damage  which  is  an¬ 
nually  experienced  in  this  refpe<fl. 

As  I  write  from  experience,  what  I  communicate  may 
be  depended  on  ;  and  I  have  great  foundation  for  thinking 
it  will  be  found  of  particular  fervice  to  fuch  of  your  readers 
as  are  practical  farmers,  and  who  yet  are  unacquainted 
with  the  method  I  intend  to  recommend, 

I  have,  for  many  years  pafl,  efcaped  having  fmutty 
crops,  by  a  proper  care  of  the  feed-wheat  before  it  is  put 
into  the  ground  ;  and  the  method  I  purfue,  though  effica¬ 
cious,  is  in  itfelf  fimple  and  cheap, 

I  take  four  bufhels  of  pigeons  dung,  which  I  put  into 
a  large  tub  :  on  this  I  pour  a  fufficient  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  and,  mixing  them  well  together,  let  them  Hand 
fix  hours,  till  a  kind  of  a  ftrong  lye  is  made,  which,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  groffer  matter  being  fubfided,  I 
caufe  to  be  carefully  drained  off,  and  put  into  a  large 
keeve,  or  tub,  for  ufe. 

This  quantity  is  fufficient  for  eighty  bufhels  of  feed- 
wheat. 

My  next  care  is  to  fhoot  into  this  fleep  a  manageable 
quantity  of  my  feed,  which  is  immediately  to  be  violently 
agitated,  with  either  birchen  brooms,  or  the  rudders  that  are 
made  ufe  of  in  flirring  the  malt  in  the  mafh-tub  in  a  brew- 
jngHofRce.  As  the  light  grains  rife,  they  muff;  be  diligently 
fkimmed  off ;  and  after  the  feed  has  been  agitated  in  this 
manner  for  the  fpace  of  perhaps  half  an  hour,  it  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  fleep,  and  fown  out  ©f  hand,  with  great 

M  2  fafety ; 
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fafety  :  and  I  can  venture  to  fay,  that  if  the  land  is  in 
good  heart,  and  has  been  properly  tilled,  it  will  not, 
when  fown  with  thefe  precautions,  produce  a  fmutty 
crop.  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

A  Yorkshire  Farmer. 


NUMBER  XX. 

A  cheap  Kind  of  Fuel  recommended ,  vjhich  is  in  Ufe  atcut 
Briftol,  and  at  Caermarthen,  in  Wales. 

Gentlemen, 

C  EEING,  in  one  of  your  volumes,  a  defcription  or 
^  the  method  of  making  coal-balls  to  ferve  for  fuel,  as 
p'racftifed  at  Liege,  and  other  places  abroad,  I  own  I  was 
much  furprifed  to  think  what  could  be  the  realon  of 
fetting  before  Englifhmen  the  example  of  foreigners  rather 
than  of  their  own  countrymen  :  perhaps  the  writer  of 
the  paper  laid  before  the  royal  fociety  knew  not  that  coal- 
balls  were  made  in  England  and  Wales;  if  fo,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  merits  our  praife  for  endeavouring  to  introduce 
ufeful  practices  into  his  native  country  ;  practices  which, 
if  purfued,  might  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  poor,  to 
fupply  whofe  prefting  wants  is  an  adf  worthy  the  humanity 
of  a  prince. 

I  intend  in  this  letter  to  inform  your  readers  in  what 
manner  coal-balls  are  made  in  England,  though  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  fo  much  extended  as  it  ouffht  to  be. 

O 

About  Briftol,  Briflington,  and  other  places  in  this 
part  of  the  weft:  of  England,  they  very  commonly  make 
coal-balls  of  their  culm,  or  fmall  refufe  coal,  which  would 
not  otherwife  be  faleable. 

The  way  in  which  thefe  balls  are  prepared  is,  to  take  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  culm,  to  which  they  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  feech,  or  mud,  which  the  tide  leaves  on  the 
lea  fhore :  after  mixing  them  together  grofsly  with  /hovels, 

they 
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they  blend  them  with  their  hands  more  perfedlly,  and 
mould  them  into  balls  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  child’s 
head,  or  about  fix  inches  diameter. 

Thefe  balls  they  burn  immediately  as  they  are  made, 
or  they  may  be  laid  up  and  kept  as  long  as  the  own^ 
pleafes. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  make  them  in  the  greateft  per¬ 
fection  at  Croken-pill,  near  Kingroad,  in  the  river, 
about  feven  miles  from  Briftol,  a  place  of  rendezvous  for 
pilots. 

At  this  place  they  feldom  ufe  any  other  fuel,  and  find 
it  anfwer  extremely  well,  being  much  cheaper  than  coal, 
making  as  good  a  fre,  and  lafting  longer. 

The  inhabitants  here  make  it  a  rule  to  work  as  much 
culm  into  the  fleech  with  their  hands,  when  they  mould  the 
balls,  as  they  pofliblycan  without  making  them  crumbly. 

I  have  feen  this  fuel  burnt  many  times  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year,  and  always  obferved  it  made  a  pleafant,  good, 
fierce  fire  ;  neither  does  it  emit  any  difagreeable  fumes,  fo 
as  to  occafion  in  the  room  a  fuJphureous  fmell. 

It  has  not,  I  am  informed,  been  ufed  in  thefe  parts 
above  thirty  or  forty  years,  but  is  now  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred,  though  they  can  buy  coal  for  fourteen-pence  a 
horfe-load  (about  four  bujhels)  laid  in. 

How  much  more  theij  ought  this  fuel  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  metropolis,  where  coals  arc,  to  the  poor, 
four  times  as  dear  ! 

I  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  defcribe  to  you  the  method 
in  which  coal-balls  are  made  in  Wales,  particularly  about 
Caermarthen. 

Inflead  of  fleech  they  here  ufe  clay  with  the  culm, 
allowing  two  parts  culm  and  one  cf  clay,  adding  to  the 
heap  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  which  they  temper 
with  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  making  mortar 
with  lime  and  fand. 

After  the  culm  and  clay  have  been  fufficiently  mixed 
and  tempered  together,  they  form  them  into  balls,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  done  here  in  the  weft  of  England. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  lafl-mentioned  balls  made  with  clay  are  not,  if 
is  true,  fuch  pleafant  fuel  as  thofe  made  with  lleech  about 
Briflol,  becaufe  the  clay  is  apt  to  fend  forth  a  {linking 
fmoke,  efpecially  if  the.  balls  are  burnt  before  they  are 
dry  j  yet  notwithftanding  this  inconvenience,  which  the 
\ower  fort  of  people  give  little  heed  to,  they  afford  a  very 
cheap,  good  fuel  to  the  poor. 

I  own,  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  the  poor  of  London 
are  not  relieved  from  the  enormous  expence,  to  which  they 
are  every  winter  fubjeCt,  for  fuel,  efpecially  as  it  might  fa 
eafdy  be  done.  The  culm  might  be  imported  into  the 
Thames  very  cheap,  and  nothing  would  be  more  fuitable 
than  the  river  mud,  which  is  now  fo  great  a  nuifance,  to 
mix  with  it  to  form  the  coals  :  I  have  great  reafon  to 
imagine  it  would  even  do  better  than  the  {leech,  being  of 
a  richer  and  more  combuftible  nature,  as  it  muft  needs  be, 
from  its  containing  the  wafhings,  or  exuvia, ?,  of  fo  large, 
populous,  and  opulent  a  city  as  London  is. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  reafons  why  this  fcheme  {hould 
not  take  place  :  the  duty  on  coals  might  be  diminifhed, 
for  culm  could  fcarcely  afford  to  pay  any;  and  there  is  not 
the  leaft  doubt  but  the  whole  body  of  coal-dealers  would 
exclaim,  was  it  attempted,  and  arm  themfejves  againft  an 
innovation  fo  dangerous  to  their  profits. 

Yet,  after  all,  v/hy  {hould  not  we  have  fome  thought 
for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ?  Why  {hould  they  be 
obliged  to  give  a  fourth  part,  at  leaft,  of  their  earnings, 
to  purchafe  themfelves  fuel  in  a  pinching  winter  ? 

There  is,  befides,  another  advantage  which  would  un« 
doubtedly  refult  from  the  adoption  of  this  fcheme,  as  fome 
hundreds  of  poor  labourers  would  find  conftant  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  coal-balls. 

I  muft  not  omit  to  obferve,  that  this  practice  of  making 
coal-balls  with  culm  and  clay  has  been  in  ufe  about  Caer- 
marthen  many  centuries ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  no 
improbable  conjecture  if  we  fay,  that  the  common  cuftom, 
of  calling  lar^e  coals  round  coals,  took  its  rife  from  the 
form  in  which  thefe  coal-balls  are  ufually  made,  being  firft 

applied 
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applied  to  them,  and  afterwards  generally  to  other  large 
kinds  of  coal,  though  of  a  different  form. 

As  you  feem,  gentlemen,  to  have  the  good  of  your 
country  at  heart,  you  will,  doubtlefs,  give  this  letter  a 
place  in  your  valuable  colledfion,  as  by  fo  doing  you  will 
poflibly  afford  an  opportunity,  to  fome  perfons  who  may 
be  poffeffed  of  more  wealth  and  influence  than  I  have,  of 
adopting  a  fcheme  which  would  fcarcely  fail  being  exten- 
fively  ufeful,  particularly  to  thofe  we  fhould  moft  fre¬ 
quently  think  of ;  I  mean -the  poor. 

For  my  part,  as  I  live,  and  am  fixed  by  my  bufinefs, 
at  fo  great  a  difiance  from  the  metropolis,  I  cannot,  in 
charity,  be  fuppofed  under  the  influence  of  any  pecuniary 
views  :  in  truth,  I  am  not ;  neither  do  I  imagine  that  the 
putting  this  fcheme  in  execution  in  its  utrnoft  extent  could 
any  ways  turn  out  to  my  profit :  pleafure  it  would  certainly 
give  me,  as  it  muft,  I  think,  to  every  reflecting  man,  to 
comfort  himfelf  with  the  idea  of  having  it,  by  any  means, 
in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  pinching  and  very  crying 
diftreffes  of  God’s  friends,  the  poor.  I  have  been  your 
confiant  reader,  approve  of  many  things  contained  in 
jour  work,  and  was  determined,  at  leaft  for  once,  to  be¬ 
come  a  contributor  to  it.  I  am, 

Briftol,  Your  humble  fervant, 

July  27,  I764.  A  SoMERSETSHIREMAN. 


NUMBER  XXL 

On  the  Culture  of  Cabbages  according  to  Mr.  Randall’* *  Semi- 

Virgilian  Hufbandry . 

Gentlemen, 

IHave  lately  met  with  a  book  which  has  given  me  great 
fatisfadtion  in  the  reading;  I  mean,  the  Semi-Vir- 
gilian  Hufbandry,  by  Mr.  Randall,  of  York*. 

Though 

*  We  have  read  Mr.  Randall’s  book  with  fome  pleafure,  as 
well  as  our  correfpondent.  The  author  certainly  means  well, 

a-nd 
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Though  I  approve  of  the  chief  part  of  the  contents  of 
this  treatife,  yet  I  could  with  the  author  had  fleered 
clearer  of  philofophy :  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  bring 
any  charge  againft  him  for  advancing  fadts  which  are  not 
philofophically  true;  on  the  contrary,  his  reafonings  are, 
in  general,  well  founded,  and  he  has  not,  in  my  opinion, 
laid  down  a  fingle  hypothefis  which  does  not,  in  fome 
meafure  at  leaft,  merit  our  approbation. 

After  having  faid  fo  much,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  neceiTary 
I  fhould  give  fome  reafon  why  I  objedt  to  Mr.  Randall’s 
having  introduced  philofophical  enquiries  into  his  treatife. 
The  reafon  I  would  aflign  is  very  obvious  :  I  greatly  fear 
that  the  dread,  which  moft  pradfical  farmers  have  of  every 
thing  that  borders  on  philofophy,  will  {mevent  his  treatife 
being  fo  much  read  as  I,  and  every  fincere  lover  of  huf- 
bandry,  would  wifh.  He  will  meet  probably  with  a  good 
many  gentlemen  readers  ;  but  that  will  be  of  little  fervice 
to  the  caufe  in  which  he  is  embarked ;  for  gentlemen,  in 
thefe  times,  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  concern 
themfelves  much  about  the  progrefs  of  agriculture.  If 
Mr.  Randall,  therefore,  had  confined  himfelf  more  to  a 
relation  of  the  fadls  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his 
own  practice,  farmers  would  have  received  fome  benefit 
from  his  endeavours  to  do  them  fervice;  but  as  it  is,  I 
fear  few  of  them  will  have  the  courage  even  to  attempt 
reading  his  book. 

As 

and  fee  ms  to  have  had  exnerience;  but  the  method  he  has  taken 
to  recommend  his  fyllem  will  not,  we  fear,  be  attended  with 
much  fuccefs.  Every  work,  by  which  a  farmer  is  to  be  in- 
ftrudted,  fhould  be  plain,  clear,  and  perfectly  intelligible; 
whereas  Mr,  Randall’s  effay  is  obfcure  in  many  parts,  abflrufe, 
and  not  a  little  confufed  :  in  truth,  one  reafon  for  our  inferring 
this  long  letter  is,  an  opinion  we  have  entertained  that  Mr. 
Randall’s  treatife,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  not  likely  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  many  farmers ;  and  his  method  of  cultivating 
cabbages  is  certainly  worth  attention.  By  the  Virgilian  method 
of  husbandry  Mr.  Randall  means  that  commonly  pradtifed  ;  and 
the  Semi-Virgilian  method  is  another  name  for  the  new  huf- 
bandry  executed  by  the  ordinary  implements,  of  which  M.  Du 
Hamel  has  treated  in  his  Elements  of  Agriculture.  E.  R. 
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As  I  have  greatly  at  heart  the  intereft  of  the  common 
formers,  which  I  take  to  be  clofely  connected  with  that  of 
the  public,  I  fhall,  through  the  channel  of  your  collec¬ 
tion,  give  them  fome  little  infight  refpedling  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Randall  propofes  cabbages  fhould  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  field-hufbandry  according  to  his  newly-pro- 
pofed  fyftem. 

The  foil  on  which  the  cabbages  are  to  grow  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a  loam  in  good  heart ;  and  as  the  Semi-Virgilian  hus¬ 
bandry  requires  only  that  the  foil  fhould  be  made  exceeding 
fine  without  the  affiftance  of  any  dung,  therefore  the  land 
deftined  for  thefe  cabbages  muft  be  thrown  out  to  be 
fallowed,  that  it  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  winter 
and  fummer  fallow,  fo  as  to  be  exquifitely  well  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants  about  Old  Michaelmas. 

As  cabbages  extract  their  nourifhment  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  as  well  as  from  the  Surface  of  the  foil,  it 
will  be  neceffary  that  the  land  fhould  be  double-trenched 
during;  the  time  of  fallowing-. 

The  loam,  immediately  after  harveft,  is  to  be  turned 
up,  and  the  workman  is  to  go  as  deep  as  he  can  with  his 
plough  :  another  plough  is  immediately  to  follow  in  the 
fame  furrow  with  a  higher  earth-board,  which  will  call 
the  mould  over,  and  bury  the  ftubble  if  it  was  not  by 
fome  method  deftroyed  :  in  this  manner  the  field  will,  as 
it  were,  be  turned  up-fide  down,  double  Spitted  more 
than  a  foot  deep,  and  the  ftubble  will  be  Sooner  rotted. 
The  harrows  muft  then  make  the  ground  as  fine  as  the 
feaSon  will  at  this  time  permit. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  when  the  weather  will 
admit  of  it,  is  to  double-trench  the  land,  and  lay  it  up  till 
the  Spring  in  fharp  ridges. 

Here  Mr.  Randall  makes  a  very  Senfible  and  uSeful  ob¬ 
servation,  which  is,  that  the  teams  muft  not  be  Suffered 
to  go  upon  the  ground  till  it  is  firft  tried  with  a  Spade,  to 
fee  whether  the  Soil  is  dry  enough  to  the  depth  it  was 
ploughed  before ;  for  treading  the  ground  in  any  feaSon  of 
the  year,  when  it  is  not  in  order,  or  Sufficiently  dry,  is 
a  very  deftrudtive  practice.  The  ftandard  in  this  cafe 
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recommended,  very  properly,  by  Mr.  Randall,  is,  when 
the  mould  crumbles,  and  feels  mellow,  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  inftead  of  adhering,  fo  as  to  judge,  by  the 
touch,  whether  the  parts  will  give  way  to  the  tread,  or 
whether  the  earth  be  in  fuch  a  Rate  of  cohefion  as  to  be 
padded  under  the  horfes  feet. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  ridge-work,  or  laying 
up  the  foil  for  the  winter,  follows. 

The  ploughman  is  to  begin  in  any  part  of  the  ground 
he  pleafes,  and  go  one  bout,  throwing  the  furrows  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  they  may  form  a  little  ridge.  When  this 
is  done,  the  horfes  mult  turn  to  the  left,  and  the  fhare- 
point  be  put  to  the  end  of  the  trench ;  then  go  another 
bout  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  the  horfes  again 
turning  to  the  left,  and  continuing  to  go  on  in  this  manner 
till  the  piece  of  ground  is  ploughed  throughout.  If  the 
plough  begins  clofe  to  a  hedge,  it  may  fave  fome  little 
trouble  in  going  over  more  ground  than  neceffary ;  and 
where  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  the  plough  fhould 
crofs  the  path  the  horfes-  went  in  the  firft  operation,  as 
this  crofs-ploughing  is  often  a  means  of  ftirring  the  baulks 
made  by  a  former  ploughing. 

The  firft  bout  fhould  be  drawn  out  as  ftrait  as  poftible, 
the  reft  depending  upon  it ;  and  if  the  hedge  is  not  ftrait 
enough  to  allow  this,  the  ploughman  fhould  begin  at 
fome  diftance  from  it  for  the  advantage  of  a  ftrait  line, 
leaving  the  fkirtings  near  the  hedges  to  be  laft  ftniftied. 
The  land  will  now  lie  in  gentle  riftng  ridges,  and  regular 
vallies,  ready  for  the  third  operation. 

In  this  the  ploughman  is  to  go  the  very  fame  ground 
over  again,  with  the  fame  plough,  or  one  a  little  wider 
and  higher  in  the  earth-board,  and  throw  the  mould  over 
the  right,  and  then  over  the  left,  (ides  of  the  firft  ridge, 
going  four  inches  and  a  half,  or  five  inches  deep,  and 
turning  off,  as  before,  continually  to  the  left.  This  trench- 
work  requires  four  good  horfes  to  a  plough ;  and  the 
fecond  team,  in  the  firft:  operation,  if  the  ground  is  hard, 
and  has  not  of  a  long  time  been  difturbed,  may  require 
five  horfes,  but  no  more. 
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The  ground  will  now  lie  in  fharp  ridges,  and  deep 
trenches ;  and  if  the  work  is  well  executed,  the  bottom 
of  the  hollows,  or  little  ridges,  will  be  near  twelve,  or  at 
the  very  leaft  nine,  inches  below  the  bafis  of  the  ridges, 
or  furface  of  the  ground,  and  about  eighteen  inches  wide; 
and  the  diftance  from  the  top  of  one  ridge  to  another  will 
be  near  three  times  and  a  half  the  width  of  the  plough, 
as  it  runs  in  the  ground  after  the  horfes ;  the  breadth  of 
the  ground  which  each  ridge  Hands  upon  being  about 
fourteen  inches. 

In  this  fituation  the  land  is  to  remain  till  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  Arft  opportunity  that  occurs  in  that 
month,  the  ridges  and  the  whole  ground  being  of  a  due 
drynefs,  is  to  be  feized  for  the  next  operation. 

In  the  firffc  place,  a  pair  of  ox-harrows ,  or  the  heavieft 
of  all,  in  many  counties  called  drags ,  are  to  be  yoked 
together,  and  the  cattle  are  to  go  a-breaft,  not  in  a  line, 
but  two  on  one  fide  and  two  on  the  other,  and  to  walk 
in  the  trenches,  having  a  ridge  between  them ;  by  which 
means  the  harrows  will  move  on  the  crown  of  one  ridge, 
as  the  centre,  and  the  outward  parts,  when  well  guided, 
will  reach  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  on  each  fide  that  which 
divides  the  cattle.  The  harrows,  which  are  to  go  only 
once  in  a  place,  will  greatly  reduce  the  foil,  and  pulling 
down  the  ridges,  the  ground  will  be  in  a  manner  level, 
yet  not  fo  even  but  that  the  ploughman  may,  with  eafe, 
difcover  where  the  ridges  {food.  The  ploughman  is  now 
to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  he  threw  the 
ground  into  ridges,  keeping  the  plough-fhare  along  the 
crown  of  a  ridge,  which  will  be  vifible  enough  after  once 
harrowing.  When  he  has  gone  one  bout,  which  muft  be 
on  the  tops  of  two  ridges,  the  furrows  will  be  turned  to 
the  right,  and  lie  pretty  flat  on  that  part  which  was  a 
trench  before :  thus  proceeding  throughout  the  field,  the 
whole  will  again  lie  in  Angle  ridges,  and  Angle  trenches; 
but,  if  the  weather  permits,  as  foon  as  this  operation  is 
performed,  the  foil  muft  be  double-trenched  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fecond  ploughing  of  the  fecond  operation, 
when  it  was  laid  in  ridges  for  the  winter :  thus  the  whole 
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field  will  again  lie  under  the  double  work  of  high  ridges, 
and  deep  trenches. 

We  are  now  to  fuppofe  the  ridge-work  brought  forward 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  fpring,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fummer,  when  weeds  begin  to  grow  powerfully. 

The  ridges  mull,  at  this  time,  be  pulled  down,  as  be¬ 
fore,  with  heavy  harrows ;  but  inftead  of  going  once,  the 
fervant  muft  go  twice  in  a  place,  and  then  ufe  the  lighter 
harrows,  and  afterwards  the  fineft  of  all,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  induce  a  large  crop 
of  weeds  to  grow :  but  if  the  weather  will  permit  the 
horfes  to  tread  on  the  ground  without  fpoiling  it,  they 
muft  not  be  fuffered  to  grow  any  higher  than  a  plough  can 
bury  by  going  the  ufual  depth ;  and  when  the  weeds  are 
turned  down,  another  plough  is  to  follow,  and  to  cover 
the  furrow  of  the  firft,  after  which  the  land  is  to  be  har¬ 
rowed  down  again  as  level  as  pofllble,  in  order  to  prepare 
it  for  yielding  another  crop  of  weeds. 

When  the  fecond  crop  of  weeds  is  got  to  a  tolerable 
height,  it  may  be  proper  to  try  with  a  fpade  whether  the  firft 
weeds,  which  were  turned  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fecond 
ftratum,  are  fufficiently  putrihed ;  if  they  are,  the  land  is 
to  be  ploughed  as  before ;  but  if  they  are  not,  the  weeds 
now  growing  muft  be  turned  down  by  one  ploughing  to 
fuch  a  depth  only  as  will  bury  them,  and  the  land  muft 
afterwards  be  levelled  with  a  loaded  bufh-harrow. 

We  may  fupppfe,  that  by  the  middle  of  Auguft  the 
weeds  firft  turned  down  will  be  rotted  ;  therefore  at  that 
time  the  third  crop  of  weeds  may  be  turned  down  by  the 
double  fpitting  already  mentioned,  and  left  in  this  con¬ 
dition  till  there  is  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  the  land  *. 

Juft  before  the  time  of  planting  the  cabbages  the  land 
muft  be  laid  as  level  as  poffible,  and  by  frequent  harrow¬ 
ing  it  will  not  be  inferior  to  a  garden  in  finenefs. 

The  ground  being  now  ready  to  receive  the  plants,  it 
will  be  necellary  to  point  out  how  they  are  to  be  raifed 

and 

#  Mr.  Randall’s  double-trench  ploughing  is  very  expenfive, 
et  it  may  poiiibly  anfwer  in  raifing  fo  valuable  a  crop  as  cab- 
ages  oftes  prove.  E.  ft. 
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and  tranfplanted,  which  cannot  be  better  done  than  in 
Mr.  Randall’s  own  words. 

The  ground,  on  which  the  cabbage-feed  is  to  be 
*c  fown,  mull  be  exceeding  fine,  in  great  heart,  and  ab- 
folutely  clear  of  weeds,  otherwife  it  will  be  difficult  to 
<c  raife  the  plants  in  perfection  ;  and,  in  order  to  this, 
<c  the  rich  eft  and  cleaned:  piece  of  ground  muft  be  fixed 
<c  on,  immediately  after  the  fame  harveft  when  the  fallow 
<c  for  the  cabbages  begins  ;  and  the  nurfery  for  the  plants 
<c  muff  have  all  the  advantages  of  fallowing  equally  with 
c<  that  which  is  to  receive  the  plants;  and  about  the  mid- 
<c  of  July  the  cabbage-feed  is  to  be  fown :  but  as  huf- 
c<  bandmen  are  unacquainted  with  the  manner  of  Cowing 
cc  this  feed,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  employ  an  honeft  gar- 
■6  dener  to  perform  this  bufinefs  as  it  ought;  and  the  fame 
tc  perfon  may  be  alfo  employed  to  prick  out  the  young 
plants  upon  another  piece  of  ground,  in  great  heart, 
sc  and  clear  of  weeds,  left  they  fhould  draw  one  another 
before  the  feafon  arrives  when  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted 
out  for  good  and  all,  on  the  ground  whereon  they  are 
“  to  {land  for  a  crop :  one  perch  will  raife  plants  fuffi- 
cient  for  more  than  an  acre  of  cabbages,  from  two 
<c  ounces  of  feed;  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  great  choice, 
‘c  as  there  will  be  fome  puny  plants  in  the  nurfery :  let 
“  the  gardener,  or  thofe  who  prepared  the  ground,  take 
u  what  care  they  can ;  and  the  feed  muft,  be  procured 
<c  from  Scotland,  as  the  Scotch  cabbage-feed  is  the  pro- 
<c  pereft  for  this  vegetable,  when  defigned  for  the  ufe  of 
6C  cattle,  as  they  will  grow  late,  and  to  an  enormous 
<c  fize,  when  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  ploughing 
“  among  them,  during  the  time  of  their  growth. 

“  If  the  gardener  is  diligent,  the  expence  of  thus 
£C  pricking  out  the  tender  plants,  at  fix  fquare  inches,  on 
“  about  fix  perches  and  a  half,  will  be  about  four  or  five 
tc  {hillings  ;  but  if  the  owner  can  depend  upon  the  nur- 
“  fery’s  being  clear  of  weeds,  though  the  weather  be  very 
cc  growing,  there  is  a  much  cheaper  method  of  raifing  the 
<c  plants  :  for  if  the  gardener,  with  the  above  two  ounces 

“  of  feed,  to  be  fown  on  fix  perches  and  a  half,  takes 
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care  to  fet  out  the  plants  with  a  fmall  hand-hoe,  be- 
fore  they  begin  to  draw  one  another,  he  may  hoe  up 
€C  the  puny,  and  leave  none  but  the  ftouteft  plants,  at  a 
iC  proper  diftance,  fupppfe  fix  inches,  afunder,  rather 
under  than  over.  While  he  is  doing  this,  he  may 
s£  aflift  the  plants  he  fathers  to  ftand,  by  giving  them  a 
<c  little  mould  to  their  hems,  and  checking  any  weeds 
46  that  appear :  by  this  means  the  plants  will  grow  to 
€c  perfection,  and  need  not  be  removed  till  they  are 
tranfplanted  out  for  the  crop  :  and  if  the  gardener  fows 
ce  the  feed,  and  leaves  the  plants  on  the  fame  ground, 
about  fix  inches  afunder,  one  perch  will  tranfplant 
twenty-five,  and,  confequently,  fix  perches,  and  about 
a  half,  will  tranfplant  an  acre,  from  two  ounces  of 
feed  on  fix  perches  and  a  half,  and  fet  out  at  fix  inches 
44  from  each  young  plant. 

tc  When  the  plants  are  thus  raifed  on  the  nurfery,  by 
either  method,  pricking  them  out,  or  fetting  them  out 
44  with  the  fmall  hand-hoe,  and  the  feafon  is  arrived  for 
tranfplanting  them  on  the  ground  they  are  to  ftand  on 
to  be  cabbages,  the  next  bufinefs  is,  to  confider  the 
44  diftance  they  are  to  ftand  from  each  other,  when 
“  tranfplanted ;  and  here  we  mull  firft  obferve,  that 
44  gardeners  ufually  fet  them  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
44  from  each  other  throughout  the  piece  of  ground  allotted 
&€  for  that  purpofe ;  and,  during  their  ftay  on  the  foil, 
44  they  only  hand-hoe  and  earth  them  well  up,  when  on 
44  the  bed  they  are  tranfplanted  upon,  without  ever  giving 
44  themfelves  any  farther  trouble  about  them,  being  no 
44  ways  anxious  to  make  them  grow  to  the  largeft  fize 
44  which  they  are  capable  of. 

46  In  an  acre  there  are  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  fquare  yards,  which  is  about  fixty-nine  yards  and 
<£  a  half  every  way ;  but,  in  order  to  proportion  an  acre 
in  a  piece  of  ground,  if  the  length  be  meafured,  and 
the  above  number  of  'fquare  yards,  in  an  acre,  be 
44  divided  by  the  length,  the  quotient  is  the  breadth,  and 
both  dimenftons  multiplied  together  will  give  four 
44  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty  yards.  Now,  as 

44  gardeners 
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“  gardeners  plant  their  cabbage  plants  at  two  feet  and  a 
“  half  afunder,  this  is  allowing  fix  fquare  feet  and  a 
«  quarter  for  each  plant,  and  makes  the  number  of  about 
44  fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  feventy  plants  on  an 
“  acre;  and  plants  fet  in  two  rows,  at  two  feet  afunder, 
“  and  the  plants  fet  two  feet  from  each  other  in  thofe 
<c  rows,  and  then  meafuring  out  four  feet  and  a  quarter 
<c  from  one  of  thofe  rows,  and  fetting  two  rows  more  in 
<c  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  on  throughout  the  ground  ; 
“  when  the  plants  are  fet  in  this  manner,  the  number  of 
cc  cabbages  will  be  about  fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
“  feventy,  which  is  the  fame  as  the  gardeners  raife  on  an 
<c  acre,  and  the  liberty  of  ploughing  on  one  fide  of  every 
<c  row,  or  in  the  interval,  and  horfe-hoeing  between  the 
<c  narroweft  rows,  or  the  partitions. 

“  When  the  proper  feafon  arrives,  about  Old  Michael- 
“  mas,  or  a  little  after,  the  plants  are  to  be  fet,  as  above, 
46  firft  one  row  the  length  of  the  ground,  at  two  feet 
<c  diftance  from  each  other ;  and  when  this  is  done,  then 
another  row  in  the  fame  manner,  at  two  feet  diftance 
<c  from  thelaft;  and,  when  this  is  done,  another  row 
“  muft  be  planted,  in  like  manner,  at  the  diftance  of 
four  feet  three  inches  from  the  laft;  then  another  row 
<c  of  plants,  at  Jwo  feet  diftance  from  the  laft  :  here,  then, 
one  fyftem  will  confift  of  one  partition  of  two  feet, 
ct  and  an  interval  of  four  feet  and  a  quarter,  and  of  twx> 
tc  plants  to  each  fyftem;  for  four  feet  and  a  quarter, 
<c  added  to  two  feet,  and  then  multiplied  by  two  feet, 
<c  the  diftance  of  the  plants  in  the  rows  gives  the  paraile- 
‘c  logram  for  two  plants,  or  twelve  feet  and  a  half;  and 
<£  this,  divided  by  two,  gives  fix  feet  and  a  quarter; 
£C  which  is  the  gardeners  diftance,  in  their  practice  of 
cc  cultivating  thefe  plants,  or  raifing  about  fix  thoufand 
£C  nine  hundred  and  feventy  cabbages  on  an  acre,  which 
££  is  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty  mere  than  can 
“  be  raifed  when  they  are  planted  in  fquare  yards  through- 
t£  out  the  acre. 

cc  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
“  but  when  the  foil  is  dry,  is,  to  throw  the  intervals  up 

“  into 
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“  into  a  ftiarp  ridge  at  two  bouts,  twice  in  a  place,  an4 
*4  as  deep  each  time  as  the  plough  can  go.  This  ridge- 
44  work,  and  double  fpitted,  may  be  performed  very  well 
«4  at  two  bouts,  as  it  will  allow  nine  inches  in  the  middle 
44  of  the  interval,  when  the  ploughman  begins  to  turn 
44  the  mould  of  the  fird:  bout  upon  ;  and  then,  at  the 
44  fecond  bout,  he  will  reach  within  three  inches  of  the 
44  plants,  if  he  meafures  the  ground  as  he  ought  with  his 
44  plough,  in  leaving  nine  inches  to  turn  the  fird:  furrow 
44  on,  and  keeps  exactly  nine  inches,  in  the  fecond  bo*t^ 
44  from  the  land  fide  of  the  fird:  :  however,  he  muil  fo 
44  manage  his  two  bouts  as  to  come  no  nearer  than  three 
fiC  inches  to  the  beds  of  plants  while  he  is  going  the 
44  fecond  bout* 

44  This  operation  being  over,  the  ground  will  then  lie 
sc  in  the  following  form  :  there  will  be  a  high  two-bout 
44  land  in  the  interval,  taking  up  five  furrows  in  breadth, 
44  or  three  feet  nine  inches,  reckoning  nine  inches  for  the 
44  breadth  of  the  plough,  as  it  runs  in  the  ground ;  and 
44  there  will  be  a  drain,  on  the  out-fide  of  each  bed  of 
44  plants,  nine  inches  wide,  and,  it  being  double  fpitted, 
44  or  twice  in  a  place,  near  a  foot  deep,  at  lead;  cut  fo  with 
44  the  plough,  though  fome  mould  will  unavoidably  fall 
44  back  again,  notwjthftanding  the  care  the  ploughman  may 
44  take  to  prevent  it*  And  from  the  edge  of  the  land-fide 
44  of  each  drain,  or  the  breadth  of  each  bed  of  plants, 
44  there  will  be  two  feet  and  a  half  of  ground,  which, 
44  through  the  winter,  will  be  kept  very  fafe  from  too 
<■ 6  much  wet,  by  means  of  thofe  drains. 

44  About  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
44  April,  if  the  ground  be  dry,  the  ploughman  is  to  go 
44  once  in  a  place  in  the  drain,  or  open  trench,  in  order 
44  to  deepen  it  {fill  more,  and  to  ftir  the  mould ;  and  the 
44  ploughman  need  not  be  in  any  pain  for  the  fibres  of  the 
44  roots,  though  he  cuts  or  difturbs  fome  of  them  in  this 
44  operation  :  for  as  the  fibres  which  have  ibretched  out 
44  into  the  bed,  are  undiffurbed,  he  may  cut  off  the  outer- 
4C  moft  as  near  to  the  roots  as  he  pi  cafes,  without  doing 
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**  any  harm,  unlefs  he  lets  the  plants  down  into  the 
trench. 

cc  When  this  operation  is  over,  he  mud  immediately 
throw  down  the  ridge,  by  turning  it  back  again,  and 
*c  leave  an  open  trench  in  the  middle  of  the  interval, 
c<  which  may  be  done,  very  conveniently,  at  two  bouts, 
w  without  overthrowing  the  mould  upon  the  plants  ;  but 
<c  he  muff  remember  to  go  twice  in  a  place  with  his 
cc  plough,  to  keep  the  ground  double  fpitted,  which  is  of 
great  confequence  to  the  plants,  and  therefore  he  mud: 
not  think  of  omitting  it :  after  this  operation,  the 
“  foil  will  have  a  double  trench  in  the  middle  of  the  in- 
tervals,  the  width  of  twice  the  breadth  of  the  plough, 
**  and  about  twelve  inches  deep,  if  fome  of  the  earth 
cc  did  not  fall  back  again  ;  and  there  will  be  mould, 
6C  the  quantity  of  what  is  thrown  out  by  the  plough,  in 
<c  double  fpitting,  lying  between  the  plants  and  this  open 
(<  trench,  and  which  will  be  thrown  pretty  near  the 
roots  of  the  plants ;  which  mould  is  to  continue  there 
cc  till  the  wants  of  this  vegetable  require  us  to  make  an 
alteration,  when  we  have  paid  fome  attention  to  the 
■<c  partitions,  and  alfo  to  the  pi  ante  themfelves. 

ct  About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  if  the 
t£  ground  is  dry,  the  horfe-hoe  mud:  be  ufed  in  the  par- 
titions,  and  the  ploughman  mud:  go  as  deep  with  it  as 
he  poflibly  can,  in  order  not  only  to  didurb  the  young 
cc  weeds,  but  alfo  to  dir  the  earth,  in  the  mod  effectual 
<c  manner,  within  the  reach  of  the  fibres  ;  but  imme- 
<c  diately  before  this  operation,  the  hand-hoe  is  to  be 
<c  ufed  in  the  rows,  between  plant  and  plant,  to  check 
ct  the  weeds,  and  refrefh  the  mould  about  the  roots,  and 
<c  the  hoer  mud:  drike  his  indrument  as  deep  as  he  can  ; 
<c  and  when  the  weeds,  any  time  after  this,  appear  above 
u  ground,  in  the  partitions,  or  among  the  plants,  the 
u  horfe-hoe  and  hand-hoe  mud  be  ufed  as  before,  but 
“  generally  fo  timed,  to  be  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
<c  weeks  after  any  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
“  intervals,  that  the  fibres  may  have  time,  in  either 
Vol.  III.  No.  13.  6  “  cafe, 
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4,6  cafe,  to  heal  again,  inflead  of  being  difturbed  all  at 
46  once. 

44  About  the  beginning  of  May  the  ploughman  is  to 
44  draw  the  heavy  harrow,  and  then  the  finer,  over  the 
44  intervals,  in  order  to  pull  the  mould  into  the  open 
44  trench,  level,  and  make  the  whole  interval  fine,  and  to 
44  prepare  it  for  a  ploughing.  Thefe  harrows,  being  the 
44  fame  formerly  mentioned,  will  do  this  bufinefs  very  well, 

44  without  doing  any  harm  to  the  plants  ;  and  if  there  be 
44  a  good  weight  laid  on  them,  they  will  do  great  execu- 
44  tion,  in  pulling  down  the  earth  into  the  trench,  and 
44  making  the  ground  exceeding  fine ;  which  laft  article 
44  is  of  importance,  as  the  plough  will,  in  future  opera- 
cc  tions,  turn  down  this  fine  furface  to  a  depth  where  the 
44  lower  horizontal  fibres  will  meet  with  it,  and  find  plenty 
44  of  nourifhment  therein. 

4C  When  the  harrows  have  done  their  utmoft,  the 
44  ploughman  is  to  go  one  bout,  and  throw  up  a  ridge  in 
44  the  middle  of  the  interval,  if  the  ground  is  dry,  and 
44  to  double  trench,  as  before ;  and,  in  order  to  come 
44  near  the  plants,  he  may  leave  the  breadth  of  about  two 
44  furrows,  on  which  to  turn  his  bout,  and  then  he  will 
44  reach  within  fix  or  feven  inches  of  the  plants  with  his 
4C  fhare  :  when  this  is  performed  throughout  the  ground, 
44  the  harrows  rauft  immediately  be  ufed  as  before,  and 
44  then  the  ploughman  is  to  turn  all  the  mould  towards 
44  the  plants  in  two  bouts,  and  double  trenching,  by 
46  which  there  will  again  be  an  open,  deep  trench  in  the 
46  middle  of  the  intervals  :  and  about  a  month  after  this 
44  he  is  to  ufe  the  harrows  again,  if  the  plants  do  not 
44  fpread  too  far  into  the  intervals;  if  they  do,  he  muft 
44  level  the  ground  with  his  plough,  or  the  horfe-hoe,  and 
44  then  go  one  bout,  and  turn  the  mould  on  the  breadth 
44  of  a  furrow  and  a  half,  flill  going  twice  in  a  place; 
*"c  and  then  the  ridge,  and  open  furrow,  on  each  fide, 
will  contain  about  two  and  thirty  inches,  or  the  breadth- 
oi  three  furrows  and  a  half,  and  he  will  have  gone  within 
nine  inches  of  the  Hems  of  the  plants,  which  is  near 
44  three  inches  farther  off  them  than  before* 

4C  In 
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w  In  this  form  the  ground  is  to  lie  a  month,  unlefs  the 
44  feafon  be  very  growing,  and  the  weeds  make  a  bold  ap- 
44  pearance;  in  that  cafe,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  difturb  them 
44  fooner,  by  turning  the  ridge  back  again  into  the  open 
44  trenches,  and  leaving  the  interval  open  in  the  middle, 
44  as  formerly  ;  and  about  Lammas,  or  a  little  before, 
44  the  ploughman  is  to  throw  down  the  mould  into  the 
44  middle  open  trench,  and  make  the  intervals  level  and 
44  fine,  and  this  is  the  laft  operation  arifing  from  plough- 
44  ing ;  the  ground  being  now  to  remain  without  diftur- 
44  bance,  any  farther  than  what  enfues  from  the  ufe  of 
44  the  horfe-hoe,  in  the  intervals,  after  the  ground  is 
44  made  level,  as,  before  fummer  is  over,  there  may  come 
44  up  fome  weeds,  which  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  appear 
44  with  impunity.  It  is  prefumed,  that  due  care  has  been 
44  taken,  throughout  the  feafon,  of  the  partitions,  and  be- 
44  tween  plant  and  plant  in  the  rows,  and  likewife  on  the 
44  outfides  near  the  plants,  in  the  intervals,  where  the 
*4  fhare  and  coulter  could  not  reach  without  doing  da~ 
44  mage  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  vegetables  fhut  out  the 
44  horfe-hoe,  in  the  partitions,  or  where  the  plough 
44  could  not,  or  durft  not,  reach,  the  hand-hoe  was  to 
44  have  done  its  office,  to  fupply  thofe  wants,  in  the  beft 
<4  manner  it  could. 

44  There  is  another  method,  which  we  have  not  men- 
44  tioned,  to  tranfplant  this  vegetable  on  the  ground  it  is 
44  to  grow  into  a  cabbage,  which  is  cheaper ;  and  it  is 
44  this  :  thofe  ploughmen  who  can  draw  out  a  very  (trait 
44  furrow  fet  off  firft,  and  the  perfons  who  are  ready  with 
44  the  plants  put  them  into  the  trench,  fo  made  with  the 
44  plough,  at  their  proper  diftance  from  each  other ;  and 
44  when  the  ploughman  has  gone  the  firft  bout,  within 
44  the  compafs  of  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  (hare- 
44  point,  he  is  to  go  another  bout,  to  turn  the  mould  into 
44  the  firft  open  furrow,  fo  as  not  to  bury  the  plants  in 
44  this  operation ;  and  he  will  have  gone  thefe  two  bouts, 
44  one  to  open  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  plants, 
44  and  the  other  to  give  them  mould,  by  the  time  the 
44  people  have  fupplied  the  furrows  with  plants,  fo  that 

O  2  44  they 
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44  they  may  be  all  ready  to  ftart  together  again  when 
44  the  team  returns  to  the  head-land,  from  making  his 
44  fecond  bout. 

44  The  plants,  on  this  occafion,  muft  be  placed  upright 
44  in  the  trench,  Handing  againft  the  right  fide  of  it, 
44  which  may  be  done  if  the  plough  cuts  the  ground  true, 
44  and  the  mould  be  well  fcooped  out ;  and  this  will  fhew 
44  care  in  the  perfon  that  holds  it,  and  that  his  inftrument 
44  is  a  good  one.  There  mult  be  a  perfon  to  carry  a 
44  gage,  divided  into  two  feet  in  each  divifion,  ten  feet  in 
44  length,  which  will  contain  fix  points,  the  two  ends, 
44  and  four  intermediate  ones,  numbered  from  i  to  6  ; 
44  which  divifion  and  points  fgnify,  that  a  plant  muff  be 
44  placed  in  the  open  trench,  dire&ly  againft  one  of  thofe 
44  figures,  as  the  gage  lies  upon  the  ground,  when  the 
44  man,  who  has  the  care  of  it,  lays  it  down  in  a  ftrait 
44  line,  according  to  his  office.  In  order  to  fhew  how 
44  the  plants  are  to  be  ranged,  in  a  moft  regular  manner, 
44  exactly  at  two  feet  from  each  other,  in  the  rows,  we 
44  will  fuppofe  the  ploughman  to  be  juft  fetting  off  to  go 
44  his  firft  bout :  in  this  cafe,  the  gager  is  to  ftand  with 
44  his  inftrument,  which  maybe  a  fquare  piece  of  wood,  of 
44  about  three  inches  over,  or  twelve  in  the  girt,  andnum- 
44  bered  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  facing  the  right  fide  of  the 
44  plough  when  it  fets  off ;  he  muft  lay  his  right  hand  juft 
44  beyond  figure  4,  and  his  left  juft  beyond  figure  3  ;  and, 
44  holding  it  in  this  manner,  he  will  poife  the  gage  very 
44  well,  and  lay  it  down,  take  it  up,  and  remove  it,  with- 
44  out  trouble  to  himfelf. 

44  Now,  by  Handing  about  five  feet,  on  the  right  fide, 
44  from  the  place  where  the  plough  enters,  and  two  per- 
44  fons  with  plants  in  their  aprons,  and  a  woman  with  a 
44  bafket  full  behind  him,  Handing  on  the  left  fide ;  in 
44  this  pofture  of  the  people  the  plough  is  then  to  move 
44  on,  and  when  the  ploughman  has  paffed  by  the  end  of 
44  the  gage,  the  gager  is  then  to  lay  it  down,  but  in 
44  fuch  a  maimer  that  the  end,  number  1,  may  touch  the 
44  place  where  the  plough  entered  the  ground,  and  the 
u  #nd,  number  6,  may  lie  in  the  right  edge  of  the  trench, 
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€C  on  the  mould  turned  out.  The  firft  man  mull  fix  his 
44  eye  on  figure  i,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fecond  man 
44  on  figure  4 ;  and  each  of  them  is  to  place  a  plant  againft: 
44  his  own  figure ;  and  then  the  firft  gardener  puts  down 
44  another  at  figure  2,  and  another  at  figure  3  ;  and 
44  while  he  is  doing  this,  the  fecond  gardener  fupplies 
44  figures  5  and  6,  in  the  very  fame  manner ;  and,  when 
44  they  are  fupplying  figures  3  and  6,  the  gager  is  to  ftoop 
44  down  to  be  inftantly  ready  to  take  up  the  gage,  in  the 
4 4  manner  before  diredled,  and  the,  gardeners  muff  take 
44  care  to  keep  time  with  each  other,  that  there  be  no 
44  delay  in  moving  after  the  plough,  in  its  progrefiive 
44  motion. 

44  The  gager  is  inftantly  to  remove  his  inftrument, 
44  placing  the  left  end  clofe  to  the  laft  plant,  and  the  other 
44  end  as  before ;  and  the  gardeners  are  to  take  care  of 
44  the  three  figures  belonging  to  their  office,  the  firft  man 
44  managing  the  three  firft  numbers,  and  the  fecond  the 
44  three  laft.  They  may  go  on  very  faft  in  this  manner 
44  if  they  pleafe,  and,  if  they  are  three  honeft  adtive  men, 
44  no  plough  can  out-travel  them  in  making  one  bout: 
44  and  in  this  operation  it  is  expedted  of  the  ploughman 
44  that  he  will  make  his  horfes  ftep  on  brilkly,  which  they 
44  may  very  well  do  with  fuch  light  work ;  for,  by  the 
(c  fwifter  motion  of  the  plough,  there  is  not  only  lefs  ex- 
“  pence  attending  this  culture,  but  the  trench  is  better 
44  cleared  of  the  mould,  and  left  fquare ;  and  the  furrow 
44  is  thrown  fo  far  to  the  right,  as  to  be  in  lefs  danger  of 
falling  back  again,  which  it  may  otherwife  do,  from  a 
tc  creeping,  fluggifh  motion  of  the  plough. 

44  Though  two  adtive  gardeners,  or  hufbandmen,  when 
44  the  latter  are  ufed  to  the  nature  of  the  plants,  and  placing 
44  them  in  the  ground,  may  get  forwards  as  faft  as  the 
44  plough ;  yet,  in  order  to  have  the  plants  properly  put 
44  againft  the  figures,  it  may  be  better  to  have  them  take 
44  their  time,  and  to  proportion  their  work  in  fuch  a  man- 
44  ner,  that  they  may  finifh  by  the  time  the  team  is  at 
44  their  heels,  in  ending  the  fecond  bout.  The  gager, 
44  and  the  two  gardeners,  need  not  be  afraid  of  too 

44  much 
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44  much  looping ;  for  the  gager,  when  he  ftoops  to  put 
down  his  gage,  has  walked  five  feet  from  the  laft  place 
44  where  he  took  it  up,  and,  in  fact,  is  only  diverfiort 
44  and  exercife  for  him  ;  and  the  firfi:  gardener,  when  he 
44  Hoops  to  put  down  his  three  plants,  ftepping  along  at 
44  the  fame  time,  in  that  pofture,  has  fix  feet  of  ground 
44  to  walk  upright  upon,  which  he  may  difpatch  very 
44  nimbly,  if  occafion  requires  it ;  and  the  fecond  gar- 
64  dener  in  like  manner :  and  as  a  perfon  attends  them  at 
44  their  backs  with  a  bafket  of  plants,  they  may,  without 
44  lofs  of  time,  be  fupplied,  while  they  are  walking,  and 
44  take  lefs  or  more  into  their  aprons,  or  hands,  as  they 
44  fee  convenient,  and  confident  with  difpatch. 

44  When  the  gager  gets  up  to  the  far  end  of  the  ground, 
44  he  mull  remember  to  keep  on  the  furrow-fide  of  the 
44  plough,  that  is,  on  that  fide  towards  which  the  mould 
44  is  turned;  and  the  ploughman  is  now  to  receive  farther 
44  directions  how  to  proceed,  when  he  has  gone  the  two 
44  bouts  mentioned  before.  He  was  defired  to  draw  out 
44  a  very  ftrait  furrow  when  he  firfi:  went  up  the  ground, 
44  by  taking  fight  of  a  tree,  bufh,  or  any  other  mark, 
44  exaCtly  in  the  middle  of  the  ground,  and  direCtlyop- 
44  pofite  to  the  place  where  he  is  *to  fet  off  from,  and 
44  which  he  judges  to  be  in  the  middle;  or  he  may  ufe 
44  any  method  agreeable  to  himfelf,  provided  a  ftrait  line 
44  be  only  drawn  out  by  the  plough  ;  for  on  this  depends 
44  the  regularity  of  all  the  reft  of  his  bouts,  and  the 
44  operations  of  horfe-hoeing  and  ploughing  during  the 
44  growth  of  the  cabbages.  The  firfi:  furrow  being  thus 
44  drawn  out,  the  next  bufinefs  is  to  turn  the  horfes  to 
44  the  right,  and  then  to  meafure  three  feet  and  a  half, 
44  from  the  edge  of  the  land-fide  of  the  firfi:  furrow,  or 
44  that  edge  cut  with  the  coulter ;  and,  making  a  mark 
44  at  the  end  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  he  muft  put  the 
44  fhare-point  in  there,  and  come  ftrait  back  again,  keep- 
44  ing  exaCtly  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  far  edge  of 
44  the  other  furrow ;  and  then,  as  was  faid  before,  he 
44  muft  go  a  fecond  bout,  to  turn  the  mould  into  the  open 
44  furrow  where  the  plants  are  placed,  which  he  may  very 
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**  well  do  without  doing  them  any  harm,  if  he  pro- 
“  portions  the  depth  of  the  furrows,  where  the  plants  are 
“  put,  to  their  fize,  as  they  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  juft 
“  as  the  feafon  has  been  for  their  growth  on  the  beds 
“  whereon  they  grew. 

“  When  all  this  is  performed,  and  the  ploughman  is 
<c  ready  to  fet  off  again,  in  order  to  make  another  bout, 
cc  he  is  to  turn  to  the  right,  to  draw  out  another  furrow, 
“  which  is  to  receive  the  plants,  which  muft  ftand  four 
“  feet  and  a  quarter  from  the  row  of  plants  now  on  his 
“  right  hand  ;  to  do  which  he  is  to  confider,  that  the  neaf 
“  edge  of  the  open  furrow  next  to  him  is  the  breadth  of 
<c  two  furrows,  or  eighteen  inches,  from  that  row  of 
“  plants ;  and  taking  eighteen  inches  from  four  feet  and 
“  a  quarter,  the  remainder  is  thirty-three  inches ;  and 
fc  becaufe  the  plants  muft  ftand  on  the  furrow  fide,  there - 
“  fore  we  muft  add  the  breadth  of  the  plough,  which  is 
“  nine  inches,  to  the  above  thirty-three,  which  then  will 
“  make  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  open  fur- 
“  row  next  to  him  ;  and  now  meafuring  three  feet  and  a 
u  half  from  that  furrow,  he  muft  make  a  mark,  and  go  his 
“  bout,  turning  to  the  right,  and  making  the  fame  mark 
“  from  the  outermoft  furrow  as  before,  and  fo  proceeding 
u  ftrait  back  again. 

<c  He  is  now  to  go  another  bout,  to  earth  his  plants ; 
“  and  when  he  has  done  this,  he  muft  ftill  turn  to  the 
“  right,  and  make  a  halt  on  the  head-land,  to  confider 
“  what  is  next  to  be  done :  he  knows  the  edge  of  the 
“  open  furrow,  now  on  his  right  hand,  and  next  to  him, 
<c  is  eighteen  inches  from  the  neareft  row  of  plants,  and 
“  that  the  furrow  he  is  going  to  open  is  for  the  plants  to 
“  ftand  juft  two  feet  from  the  laftrow;  and  therefore 
cc  taking  eighteen  from  twenty-four,  the  remainder  is  fix  r 
<c  and  becaufe  the  breadth  of  the  plough  is  nine,  there- 
“  fore  he  muft  meafure  fifteen  inches  from  the  edge  of 
“  that  open  furrow  next  to  him,  and  making  a  mark 
“  there,  that  is  the  place  where  he  is  to  fet  off ;  and* 
“  when  he  gets  to  the  far  end  of  the  ground,  he  muft 
<c  turn  to  the  right,  and  meafure  off  fifteen  inches  firom 

5  \  the- 
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&i  the  edge  of  that  open  furrow  next  to  him,  as  he  conies 
down  again :  he  is  to  go  another  bout  to  earth  his 
<c  plants,  and  then  all  things  will  be  eafy  to  him,  as  it 
will  be  only  repeating  what  he  did  before  5  for  as  he  is 
€C  now  going  another  bout,  he  is  to  meafure  three  feet  and 
et  a  half  from  the  near  edge  of  the  open  furrow  next  to 
<c  him  on  his  right  hand,  and  go  flrait  up ;  and  turning 
cc  ftill  to  the  right  hand,  he  muft  meafure  the  fame 
<c  diflance  as  he  comes  down  again  from  that  open  fur- 
cc  row,  and  when  he  has  made  another  bout  to  earth  thofe 
tc  plants,  he  meafures  fifteen  inches  from  the  edge  of  that 
furrow ;  and  when  the  plants  are  put  into  that  he  is 
sc  now  making,  and  earthed,  he  then  proceeds  to  meafure 
<c  off  three  feet  and  a  half,  which  forms  the  interval, 
*c  and  fo  on  earthing,  and  then  meafuring  fifteen  inches 
cc  alternately  with  the  other,  for  the  partitions,  till  all  is 
<e  finifhed. 

cc  By  which  operations  the  whole  ground  will  be  planted 
€C  with  two  rows,  at  two  feet  the  partitions,  and  four  feet 
4C  and  a  quarter  the  intervals.  Thus,  then,  upon  the 
<c  whole  of  thefe  diredlions,  wdien  he  firfl  fets  off,  and 
iC  gets  to  the  far  end,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  he  mea~ 
fures  three  feet  and  a  half ;  when  he  has  earthed  the 
plants,  he  meafures  three  feet  and  a  half,  for  the  next 
bout  to  receive  the  plants ;  and,  earthing  thefe,  he 
s<  meafures  fifteen  inches  for  another  row  of  plants  ;  and, 
c*c  earthing  thefe,  he  meafures  three  feet  and  a  half ;  and, 
4C  earthing  thefe,  he  meafures  fifteen  inches  ;  and  fo  on, 
alternately,  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  earthing ;  then 
fifteen  inches,  and  earthing  ;  then  three  feet  and  a  half 
again. ? 
The  farmer  will,  doubtlefs,  be  glad  to  know  what 
crop  he  is  to  expedl  from  his  land  after  all  his  labour :  he 
has  already  been  informed,  that  the  number  of  cabbages 
on  an  acre,  if  they  have  all  flood  to  maturity,  will  be 
fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  feventy :  thefe  may  be 
allowed  to  weigh,  one  with  another,  upon  a  medium, 
three  quarters  of  a  fione  each  ;  and  if  each  ox  is  allowed 
to  eat  nine  fione  a  day,  that  is  t©  fay,  twelve  cabbages, 

then 
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then  fix  oxen  will  live  three  months  on  one  acre  of  them  ; 
fo  that,  fuppofing  one  acre  of  turneps,  raifed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  hufbandry,  to  be  fufEcient  during  the 
fame  fpace  of  time  for  two  oxen,  we  ftill  may  expeCI,  in 
proportion,  three  times  more  benefit  from  the  cabbages 
than  the  turneps. 

Mr.  Randall  obferves,  that  the  oxen  will  grow  very  fat 
from  fu-ch  food  ;  and  that  he  has  given  it  to  many  cows, 
for  a  long  time  together,  without  perceiving  the  lead:  dis¬ 
agreeable  tafte  either  in  the  milk  or  butter ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  milk  was  rather  richer  and  fweeter  ;  and  both  * 
oxen  and  cows  are  exceedingly  fond  of  this  food.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  fheep,  which  improve  in  their  flefh 
very  faff,  and  grow  furprifingly  fat  on  cabbages  ;  yet  has 
the  mutton  no  difagreeable  tafte  ;  fo  that  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  vegetable  which  will  raife  lean  fheep  of  the  largefl 
breed  fooner  than  cabbages. 

Though,  as  I  have  before  declared  my  opinion,  I  could 
wifh  Mr.  Randall  had  interfperfed  lefs  philofophy  in  his 
treatife,  or  had,  at  lead,  feparated  his  philofophical  rea- 
fonings  from  the  details  of  his  feveral  very  ufeful  experi¬ 
ments,  yet  am  I  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  contents  of  his 
work,  that  I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  tranferibing  his 
directions  for  the  culture  of  cabbages  as  food  for  cattle,  in 
order  to  induce  fome  of  your  farming  readers  to  adopt 
the  practice ;  but  I  mutt  needs  own,  I  fhould  not  Tave 
given  myfelf  this  trouble,  had  not  Mr.  Randall’s  efiay 
been,  in  a  manner,  folely  calculated  for  the  reading  of 
gentlemen,  infomuch  that  I  am  apt  to  think,  for  rea- 
fons  already  mentioned,  few  farmers  will  purchafe  it : 
it  is,  however,  a  great  pity  that  all  fenfible  farmers  fhould 
not  be  made  acquainted  with  many  valuable  faCts  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Hallifax,  A  friend  to  your  work, 

Augufi:  29,  1764.  Eboracensis, 
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NUMBER  XXII. 

TJfeful  Observations  on  the  beji  Methods  ef  making  Mead , 

-  N. 

Gentlemen, 

I  Find  that  No.  XXVII.  of  your  Second  Volume,  p.  87*. 

contains  a  method  of  making  mead  \  but  it  is  not 
exacl,  even  according  to  the  writer’s  proportions. 

For,  having  put  fifteen  gallons  of  honey  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  gallons  of  water,  he  evaporates,  he  fays,  by 
different  operations,  till  it  is  reduced  about  a  fourth  part ; 
adding,  that  then  his  copper,  of  only  fixty  gallons,  contains 
the  whole  of  the  liquor^  Now,  a  fourth  part  of  fifteen 
gallons  of  honey,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  water,  in 
all  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  is  juft  thirty- three  gallons 
and  three  quarts,  when  there  would  remain  one  hundred 
and  one  gallons  and  one  quart,  which  could  not  be  con¬ 
tained,  as  he  fays,  in  his  fixty-gallon  copper.  But  as  that 
paragraph  concludes  with  one  half  being  to  be  evaporated,, 
fo  neither  then  would  his  copper  of  fixty  gallons  hold 
the  other  half,  which  would  really  be  fixty-feven  gallons 
and  two  quarts.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  honey 
was  over-looked  in  the  calculation. 

I  fhould  be  glad  of  a  reafon  why  he  does  not  take  off 
the  fcum  in  boiling,  unlefs  that  he  depends  on  there  being 
but  barely  enough  to  form  a  thick  head,  (which  I  much 
doubt)  becaufe  his  honey  is  to  be  firft  clarified  ;  of  which 
operation  alfo  I  mould  be  glad  to  be  informed,  as,  on 
afking  an  apothecary  now  in  my  houfe,  he  tells  me,  it 
is  done  by  melting  the  honey  in  a  pot,  fet  in  another  pot 
full  of  water,  over  the  fire,  and  taking  off  the  fcum  as  it 
rifes  in  boiling ;  a  thing  impradlicable  for  general  ufe,  ia 
large  quantities. 

Now,  to  clarify  that  quantity  of  honey,  would  not 
only  require  a  veffel  that  will  hold  full  fifteen  gallons, 
but  another  with  water  alfo  in  it,  in  which  the  former 
xnuft  be  put  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  its  rim  above  the 

watery 
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water  ;  and  it  feems  neceffary  that  honey  fhould  be  fcum~ 
med  in  making  the  wine,  or  be  firft:  purified,  becaufe 
otherwife  it  will  be  mixed  (not  to  fay  any  thing  of  filth) 
with  wax,  (an  improper  ingredient)  which,  being  lighter 
than  honey,  will  rife  to  the  top,  and  ought  to  be  fcummed 
off  in  boiling. 

His  method  of  keeping  it  is  certainly  right ;  and  I 
could  have  wifhed  he  had  not  changed  his  terms  upon  us, 
in  the  other  way  he  recommends  too  of  making  the 
wholefomeft  mead  for  common  drinking,  by  putting 
weights,  inffead  of  meafures,  (an  additional  and  confider- 
able  difference  in  the  trouble  j)  and  am  clearly  of  opinion 
he  bottles  his  liquor  too  foon. 

Number  LXIII.  of  the  fame  Volume,  page  208,  gives 
us  an  eafy,  frugal  way  of  making  honey- wine ;  nor  would 
I  be  an  advocate  for  the  yeaft,  if  it  induced  a  difagreeable 
beery  flavour  5  but  it  is  well  known  a  very  little  ferves  to 
bring  on  a  fermentation,  which  is  neceffary  to  make  any 
wine,  or  any  liquor,  vinous.  But  furely  the  editor  might 
have  fpared  his  note,  fince  it  is  faid  to  have  kept  a  year 
good,  unlefs  he  opines  the  cold  and  wet  fummer  of  1763 
be  not,  in  future,  a  fufficient  teft, 

I  yefterday  tailed  a  bottle  of  mead  of  my  own  making, 
which,  next  Odlober,  will  be  eighteen  years  old,  and,  by 
a  memorandum  for  174.6,  find  the  honey  was  not  clarified, 
but  fcummed  whilfl  it  boiled  about  an  hour ;  of  which 
forty  pounds  was  put  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  barrelled 
when  cold,  and,  with  a  few  fpices,  had  only  one  fpoonfu! 
of  yeaft,  was  bottled  at  the  year’s  end,  and  taftes  now 
flrong  of  the  honey. 

As  fome  of  your  correfpondents  may  afcertain,  from 
experience,  which  is  the  beft,  or  favour  the  public  with 
a  better  way  than  either,  I  will  only  obferve  — 

The  firft:  method  is  (by  meafure)  a  quart  of  honey  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  boiled,  but  not  fcummed  ; 

The  fecond  (by  weight)  a  pound  to  a  gallon  and  half, 
boiled  as  the  firft,  and  not  fcummed  3 

The  third,  a  pound  of  honey  to  a  quart  of  water,  not 
boiled,  nor  fcummed  3 

P  %  The 
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The  fourth,  a  pound  to  a  quart,  as  the  third,  but 
boiled  and  fcummed  :  and  I  find  Mr.  Warder,  of  Croydon, 
in  Surry,  in  his  True  Amatdns\  or  Monarchy  of  Bees ,  boils 
his  mead  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  of  honey  to  a  quart 
of  water.  I  am, '  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant. 

Augur!:  1 6,  1764.  A.  T. 


N  U  M  B  ER  XXIII. 

A  Method  of  enabling  Seamen  to  bear  better  the  Inconveniencies 

of  Hunger  and  Thirft 

Gentlemen, 

jf-JOM INE  S  ad  DeoSj  nulla  in  re  propius  accedunt^  quam 
'  falutem  ho  minibus  dando^  fays  the  judicious  Cicero.  All 
attempts,  therefore,  to  relieve,  or  in  the  leaf!  alleviate,  any 
of  the  many  calamities  incident  to  frail  mortals,  jufidy  claim 
:  every  hint  which  can,  in  the  leaft,  conduce  to  fo  laudable 
a  purpofe,  from  every  one,  in  every  degree,  endued  with 
that  God-like  beneficence,  the  true  fpring  of  fuch  en¬ 
deavours,  I  then,  without  further  apology,  fend  you  my 
opinion  of  the  confequences  of  the  ufe  of  opium,  in 
enabling feamen  the  better,  and  longer,  to  bear  the  incon- 
,  veniencies  of  hunger  and  thirft,  when,  by  any  accident,  de¬ 
prived  of,  or  reduced  to  great  fcarcity  of,  meat  and  drink. 

The  following  account  of  the  effects  of  opium  I  take 
from  the  communicative  and  learned  Dr.  Alfton’s  differ- 

•  r  ation  on  opium,  in  the  Medical  Effays,  Vol.  V.  Opium 
affects  firft,  and  principally,  the  nerves  to  which  it  is 
applied;  next,  fuch  as  are  more  immediately  connected,  or 
communicate,  with  them ;  then  thofe  which  ferve  for  fep- 
fation  and  voluntary  motion ;  and  laft  of  all,  by  cpnfent, 
the  whole  nervous  fyftem. 

This  impreftlon,  action,  or  influence,  on  the  nerves, 
differently  .affects  the  fenforium  commune ,  and  the  mind, 

according 

*  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  the  kind  cortefpondent  who  fent 
us  this  piece,  and  acknowledge  that  in  a  commercial  view  it  is 
comprehended  within  otir  plan,  and  merits  m  itfelf  the  attention 
of  the  public.  N* * 
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•  according  to  its  degree,  and  the  nature  and  fundlion  of 
the  nerves  primarily  adled  upon. 

The  primary  or  firfi:  obfervable  effedd  of  the  mechanical 
impreflion,  or  adfion,  of  the  narcotic  part  of  the  opium  on 
the  nerves,  is  the  relaxation  of  their  fibres. 

Whether  this  relaxation  is  the  phyfical  addion  of  opium 
on  the  nerves  themfelves,  or  only  the  effedd  of  the  im- 
preflion  thereby  made  on  the  fenforium  commune ,  that  is, 
whether  opium  is  immediately,  or  only  mediately,  the 
caufe  of  it,  I  fhall  not  pofitively  determine.  It  may 
perhaps  be  as  difficultly  explained,  how  the  addion  of 
narcotics  on  the  nerves  caufes  a  paralytic  relaxation,  as 
how  the  images  painted  on  the  retina  caufe  vifion.  There 
is  a  non  plus  ultra  in  all  phyfical  enquiries. 

Opium  rather  coagulates  or  thickens,  than  diffiolves 
1  or  attenuates,  the  blood  :  this  he  confirms  by  feveral  ex¬ 
periments. 

The  addion  of  opium  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  wine, 

■  or  vinous  fpirits,  excepting  only  in  fo  far  as  it  depends 
'on  the  quantity  requifite  for  the  fame  effedd;  for  wine  is 
the  befi:  remedy  for  the  inconveniencies  following  the  dif- 
ufe  of  opium.  They  alfo  agree  in  this,  that  vinegar  is 
the  befi:  antidote  to  both,  as  the  moft  effeddually,  of  any 
thing  hitherto  known,  recovering  people  from  the  bad 
effedls  of  either*. 

The  firfd  effedd  of  opium  appearing  hence  to  be  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  fibres,  as  h. r  as  its  influence  reaches,  the- 
confequence  of  that  muft  be,  that  the  relaxed  glands 
mufi:  allow  of  a  greater  difeharge  of  the  liquors  fecreted 
by  them  :  hence,  when  its  influence  becomes  univerfal, 
all  the  fecretions,  efpecially  the  perfpiration,  would  be 
foon  fo  much  increafed  as  to  endanger  the  life,  by  a  lofs 
of  fo  much  of  the  moil  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  if  its 
coagulating  quality,  together  with  the  lefs,  or  impaired, 
addion  of  the  relaxed  fibres,  did  not,  at  the  fame  time, 
render  the  motion  of  the  blood  lefs  quick ;  whence 
it  comes  in  lefs  quantity  to  the  glands,  and  what 

reaches 

*  If  we  mifiake  not,  the  late  Dodtor  Mead  in  thefe  cafes 
preferibed  the  juice  of  lemons.  E. 
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reaches  them  is,  perhaps,  by  its  thicknefs,  rendered  un¬ 
fit  for  fecretion,  its  particles  being  now  too  big,  or  ad¬ 
hering  too  clofely  together,  to  enter  the  fecretqry  dutfts. 
By  repeating  the  ufe  of  opium  at  proper  intervals,  the 
blood  may  be  preferved  forfome  time  in  this  Rate,  perhaps 
without  any  diminution  of  its  quantity,  as  its  thicknefs 
confines  the  circulation  moftly  to  the  larger  branches  of 
the  blood-veftels,  or  rather  to  thofe  admitting  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood  only. 

Thus  they  may  continue  for  fome  days  lefs  fenfiblc  of 
a  lofs  of  ftrength. 

This  reafoning  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  effects  of 
dleep,  between  which  and  thofe  of  opium  there  leems  to 
be  a  near  refemblance;  for  it  is  known  that  moderate  fleep 
encreafes  the  perfpiration,  as  is  generally  thought,  by  re¬ 
laxing  the  fibres.  During  a  moderate  fleep  there  is  not 
a  greater  lofs  of  perfpirable  matter  than  wha t  is  confident 
with  health  ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles,  which  had 
been  over-ftretched,  or  too  long  continued  in  adion,  have 
.time  to  recover  themfelves  :  hence  the  perfon  wakes  re- 
freflied,  alert,  and  fit  for  adfion.  If  the  fleep  is  too  long 
continued,  the  lofs  by  perfpiration  becomes  too  great,  and 
the  vefiels  ftill  more  relaxed  ;  whence  an  univerfal  lafli- 
tude.  The  mall  fluid  part  of  the  blood  being  difcharged 
by  a  too-long-continued  perfpiration,  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
lefs  quantity  remaining  fit  for  fupplying  the  lofs  of  animal 
fpirits,  or  the  nervous  juice;  whence  a  continued  inclination 
to  fleep,  and  a  difability  of  adion.  If  the  fleep  is  im¬ 
moderately  continued,  the  relaxation  becomes  fo  great, 
that  the  heart  and  arteries  have  fcarce  ftrength  enough 
to  force  the  blood  into  the  .fecretory  capillary  vefiels  $ 
whence  the  circulation  being  now  carried  on  through  the 
larger  velfels,  there  will  Id's  of  its  fluid  part  be  loft  by 


tecretions.  As  the  motion  of  the  blood  will  be  hence 


more  languid,  and  the  attrition  lefs,  the  mild  falts  of  the 
blood  will  not  become  fo  foon  acrid:  hence  people  may 
live-  longer  a-fieep  without  nouriihment,  and  without  a 


total  lots  of 
than  when 


ftrength,  or  the  blood’s 

vD  5 

awake,  and  in  action. 


being  much  vitiated. 
That  people  have 


lived 
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lived  afleep  many  days  without  nourifhment,  might  be 
confirmed  by  many  inftances. 

As  opium  fird  affedfs  the  domach  and  intedines,  there 
the  relaxation  muff  be  greater ;  whence,  iii  both,  a  more 
plentiful  difcharge  of  their  natural  mucus,  which  guard¬ 
ing  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  now  rendered  lefs 
fenfible,  from  being  fo  readily  anedfed  by  any  fharp 
humour  contained  in  the  flomach,  a  lefs  fenfation  of 
hunger  enfues.  The  fame  obtaining,  in  fome  degree, 
in  the  glands  about  the  throat  and  mouth,  or  in  a 
greater  degree  if  the  opium  is  chewed,  thirffc  is  thereby 
prevented. 

Though  opium  may  thus  for  fome  days  keep  people 
nearly  in  their  wonted  ftrength,  yet,  if  we  attend  to  the 
nature  of  the  blood,  and  the  effects  of  its  continued  circu¬ 
lation,  without  a  recruit  of  frefh  matter,  we  may  readily 
prognodicate  that  death  muff  foon  be  the  confequence  ;  for, 
potwithftanding  the  thicknefs  of  the  blood,  the  languid 
circulation,  and  diminifhed  fecretions,  there  muft  dill  be 
a  conftant  lofs  of  the  thinned:  part,  or  minuted:  particles, 
of  the  blood,  by  urine,  perfpiration,  &c.  The  neutral 
mild  falls,  abounding  in  the  blood,  being  now  deprived 
of  their  diluting  fluid,  will,  by  the  attrition  of  circula¬ 
ting,  and  heat  of  the  body,  become  iharp  and  very  acrid, 
if  not  tending  to  an  alkaline  difpofition  :  and  the  mild 
oil,  the  natural  defence  of  the  vedels  from  the  ill  effects 
of  acrimony,  will  now,  by  the  continued  heat  of  the 
body,  and  the  adfion  of  thefe  acrid  falts,  be  diflolved  into 
a  putrid,  highly-corrofive  ichor ;  whence  the  dedrudtion 
of  all  the  finer  vedels,  and  at  length  death. 

Thefe  dreadful  confequences  can  only  be  prevented  by 
a  fupply  of  a  mild  diluent,  wherein  there  is  matter  fit 
for  repairing  the  daily  lofs  the  body  fudains. 

In  long  voyages  many  accidents  may  deprive  the  un¬ 
happy  feamen  of  materials,  onboard  their  veiFel,  which  can 
yield  fuch  a  fupply.  As  there  is  fcarce  any  condition  of 
men  more  deplorable  than  theirs,  who ‘in  health  have  the 
condant  profpedt  of  an  unavoidable  death,  joined  with 
the  anguidi  of  a  continual  hunger  and  third,  and  the 
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many  pains  and  inconveniencies  thence  arifing,  fo  nothing 
can  better  excufe  the  trial  of  uncertain  experiments,  than 
the  moil  diftant  profpedl  of  their  leaft  relief. 

It  is  evident,  beyond  contradiction,  that  in  the  furface 
of  our  bodies  there  are  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  ab- 
forbent  vefiels,  which  receive  into  them  matter,  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  which  are  fmall  enough  to  enter  their  orifices : 
thus  the  urine  foon  fmells  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  held 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  and  thus  mercury,  externally 
rubbed  on  the  body,  foon  raifes  a  falivation.  When  a 
perfon  is,  by  exercife,  or  long  falling,  brought  very  low, 
or  his  vefiels  much  emptied,  it  is  certain  that,  after  a  few 
hours  reft,  the  body  weighs  heavier ;  which  muft  arife 
either  from  an  addition  of  matter  from  the  air,  by  the 
abforbent  vefiels,  or  elfe  from  a  difference  in  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  body,  the  blood  and  juices  being,  by  reft, 
rendered  more  denfe  and  heavy.  It  can  fcarce  be  fuppo- 
fed  that  the  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravity  can  amount 
to  twelve  ounces,  as  was  obferved  by  Keil  in 'one  after 
violent  exercife. 

As  it  feems  then  more  than  probable,  that  there  is  an 
addition  of  matter  to  an  exhaufted  body,  even  from  reft, 
in  the  air,  how  much  more  may  it  be  expefited  if  the 
wliole  body  is  immerfed  in  water,  a  fluid  of  the  minuteft 
particles,  which,  by  their  weight,  readily  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  fmalleft  interfaces,  and  which,  by  their 
figure,  are  beft  fitted  for  carrying  with  them  any  nourifh- 
ing  matter  mixed  with  them  !  Moft  men  have  experienced 
the  pleafure  of  bathing  in  a  hot  fultry  day  5  and,  upon 
obfervation,  I  believe,  have  found  a  more  than  ordinary 
excretion,  by  urine  and  faliva,  after  bathing.  Whether 
that  proceeds  from  the  quantity  of  water  abforbed,  or 
from  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  being  fent  to  thefe  parts, 
free  from  the  immediate  preffure  of  the  wrater,  I  {hall  not 
determine#  Bathing  greatly  quenches  thirft  ;  which  may 
be  partly*  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  humid  vapour 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  than  is  at  a  very  little  more 
height.  That  there  is  a  manifeft  difference  in  the  hu¬ 
midity  of1  the  air,  even  in  a  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
4  feet. 


Ill 
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Ret,  appears  evident  hence,  that,  at  low  water,  a  perfon 
Handing  on  the  fhore  at  Blackwall  can  fee  nothing  of  the 
marfhes  on  the  other  Jide,  which  are  confiderably  lower 
than  the  intermediate  bank ;  whereas,  at  high  water,  he 
can  difcern  the  fheep  and  cattle  feeding  on  them,  the  rays 
from  them  being  then  much  more  refrabted,  coming 
through  a  now  denfer  medium.  Hence  we  may  account 
for  many  living  long  in  a  fmall  boat  without  fuftenance. 

When  in  Offend,  in  1739*  I  received  from  our  conful, 
at  that  place,  a  printed  account  of  all  the  remarkable 
occurrences  which  happened  to  him  upon  his  being  fit  ip- 
wrecked  upon  adefert  rock  ;  which  I  have  fince  loft;  but, 
if  I  remember  right,  he  obferves,  that  they  who  were 
moft  conffantly  employed  upon  the  wreck,  and  in  fearch- 
ing  for  fea  weeds,  were  the  laft,  and  leaff,  affiibfed  with 
the  fcurvy ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  who  were  con- 
flantly  employed  in  the  water,  though  in  a  very  cold  fea- 
fon,  received  fuch  a  quantity  pf  it  into  their  blood,  by 
the  abforbent  veffels  of  their  legs  and  arms,  as  carried  off 
thefe  'acrid  falts,  which,  in  the  lefs  abfive,  who  kept 
themfelves  dry,  produced  thefe  grievous  complaints,  by  him 
called  the  fcurvy.  It  may  be  here  objected,  that  grant¬ 
ing  the  abforbent  veffels*  adpiit  water,  yet  the  fait  received 
with  it,  being  fo  difficult  to  be  overcome  by  the  powers 
of  our  bodies,  or  affimilated  with  the  other  juices, 
will  rather  add  to  the  acrimony,  or  fharpnefs,  before 
feared.  I  anfwer,  that  if  fait  water,  filtered  through  a 
ftone,  or  fine  fand,  is  free  from  fait,  much  lefs  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  orifices  of  veffels,  fo  very  fmall  as  thofe 
of  the  abforbents  are,  can  admit  fait. 

It  feems  evident,  by  many  experiments  communicated 
to  the  royal  fociety,  particularly  by  Dr.  Woodward,  that 
water  is  only  the  vehicle  of  nourifhing  matter  to  animals 
and  vegetables.  Ke  has  likewife  fhewn  that  fuch  matter 
is  contained  in  water ;  nor  will  it  appear  a  paradox  to  any 
one  who  confiders,  firff,  _what  a  great  part  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  are,  by  various  caufes,  carried  into  the 
air,  and  return  from  thence  in  dews,  rains,  &c.  into  the 
VOL.  III.  No.  13.  Q.  fea; 
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fea  3  and,  next,  how  many  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
diflolve  in,  and  are  mixed  with,  water.  That  there  is 
fuch  in  fea  water,  appears  further  from  its  putrefying  upon 
flagnating,  or  being  confined  in  clofe  veflels 3  for  pure 
water  will  continue  fweet  for  years,  as  obferved  by  Mr. 
Boyle  and  others  3  and  fait  is  known  to  prevent  putre¬ 
faction  :  its  putrefying  muft  therefore  proceed  from  animal 
or  vegetable  fubftances  mixed  with  it,  thefe  being  the 
only  bodies  capable  of  putrefaction.  From  the  abundance 
of  fuch  matter  I  take  that  light  obferved  in  the  waves  of 
the  fea  in  a  dark  night,  when  agitated  by  the  winds,  or 
breaking  againft  the  fhore,  to  proceed  3  for  it  is  greateffc 
where  large  rivers,  loaded  with  fuch  matter,  empty  them- 
felves,  and  where  fifties  are  in  greateft  plenty :  whereas  in 
the  main  ocean,  or  feas  deftitute  of  fifhes,  it  is  fcarcely 
feen.  Suppofing  that  water,,  fraught  with  nourishing 
matter,  may  be  received  into  the  body,  by  the  abforbent 
veflels,  as  a  mild  diluent,  it  will  preferve  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood,  and  afford  a  vehicle  for  carrying  off  the  too 
acrid  falts  by  urine,  &c.  and,  as  conveying  nourifhment, 
it  will,  in  foine  degree,  help  to  fupply  the  daily  lofs  of 
matter.  1  know  not  whether  frequent  bathing  might  not 
be  ferviceable  for  preventing  the  fcurvy  in  long  voyages, 
even  where  they  are  not  in  want  of  water  $  as  it  might 
help  to  carry  off  thefe  acrid  falts,  which,  in  that  dif- 
eafe,  generally  fettle  in  the  capillaries  under  the  fkin, 
and  occaflon  the  fpots  and  pains  fo  frequent  in  that 
complaint. 

I  have  been  aflured  that  a  furgeon,  bound  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  prevailed  on  his  captain  to  put  fome  tartar  in 
every  cafk  of  water,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the 
fcurvy,  by  keeping  the  body  open  3  which  was  attended 
with  the  deflred  effect  3  yet  fuch  was,  at  that  time,  the 
univerfal  prejudice  to  acids,  that  others  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  follow  the  example,  not  daring  to  adt  con¬ 
trary  to  a  generally-received  opinion. 

Another  great  advantage  of  bathing  may  be,  that  as 
fea  water  is  always  colder  than  the  body,  it  will  add  to 

the 
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the  force,  or  fpring,  of  the  veffels,  and  thereby  prevent 
fo  great  a  relaxation  as  might  be  the  confequence  of  too 
long  an  ufe  of  opium  *. 


/ 

NUMBER  XXIV. 


A  Remedy  recommended  for  Cattle  blown ,  or  hoved  f ,  by  eating 

Red  Clover. 


Gentlemen, 


WHEN  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago  upon  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  bear  in  Ireland,  I  had  not  leifure  to  touch 
upon  the  fubjedl:  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  letter, 
and  which  I  now  trouble  you  with,  not  from  any  merit 
that  I  would  be  thought  to  arrogate  to  myfelf,  but  really 
with  a  defire  of  being  well  informed  of  a  fa£f,  I  think  is 
of  great  importance  for  all  mankind  to  know,  at  lead:,  all 
fuch  as  are  concerned  in  country  affairs. 

We  are  too  apt  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  others,  until  they  come  home  to  ourfelves ;  then 
it  is  that  our  feelings  are  touched,  our  minds  are  awakened, 
and  we  are  eager  for  information  how  to  remove  the  evil 
which  attends  us  :  whereas,  did  we  fympathize  more  with 
the  misfortunes  which  attend  our  neighbours,  we  fhould 
have  a  better  chance  of  removing  the  like  evils  when  they 
approach  ourfelves. 

It  is  univerfally  known  that  red  clover  is  a  dangerous 
food  for  horned  cattle ;  and  particularly,  when  under  heavy 
dew  or  rain,  it  is  a  deftrudfive  poifon.  In  the  laft  fpring 
I  felt  the  effe<ft  of  it  by  an  accident  haying  loft  a 

Q_  2  bullock. 


*  Upon  the  whole,  this  writer  feems  to  recommend  to  feamen, 
who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  deftitute  of  provifions,  the 
moderate  ufe  ©f  opium,  (which  every  man  might  conftantly 
carry  about  with  him  in  fufficient  quantities)  and  at  the  fame 
time  bathing  in,  or  moiflening  their  bodies  with,  fait  water.  E. 
f  See  a  remedy  for  hoved  cattle  in  our  Second  V olume,  p.  104. 
f  I  call  it  an  accident,  for  the  preceding  year  I  fowed  the  field 
with  trefoil  :  upon  walking  into  the  field  at  the  time  of  fowing. 
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bullock,  which  I  valued  very  highly  for  his  good  qualities 
in  labour,  by  his  eating  clover ,  and  when  I  came  to'  him 
I  felt;  the  lofs  more,  for  the  ploughman  who  ufed  to 
follow  him  was  {landing  by  him,  who,  upon  feeing  me, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes-faid,  cc  Ah,  Sir!  there  he  lies! 
<c  the  bell  companion  that  ever  poor  man  followed.”  I 
found,  amongll  the  other  cattle  which  were  in  the  field, 
three  cows  alfo  affedled  j  thofe  I  ordered  home,  and  the 
reft  to  another  pafture.  My  prime  minifter,  the  fhepherd, 
knew  of  no  remedy  but  that  of  driving  them  about, 
which  I  complied  with,  as  it  appeared  to  me  rational 
enough  ;  however,  as  the  cows  were  near  their  time  of 
calving,  that  could  be  done  but  fparingly. 

I  knew  it  to  be  a  practice  in  England,  in  the  like  cafes, 
to  pafs  a  knife  into  the  animal’s  body ;  but  neither  my 
fhepherd,  or  any  one  eife,  could  inform  me  in  what  part 
the  incifion  fhould  be  made,  to  give  vent  to  the  pent-up 
air.  In  this  fituation  I  reproached  myfelf  feverely  for 
concluding  every  body  knew  what  I  find  they  do  not, 
which,  added  to  my  never  having  met  with  the  like 
accident  before,  made  me  negligent  as  to  informing  my¬ 
felf  of  the  operation  :  and,  although  this  affair  happened 
near  four  months  ago,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  one  perfon 
who  can  tell  me  ;  though  many  gentlemen,  upon  its  being 
firft  mentioned,  fay  it  is  common ;  but  when  puftied  to 
explain  it,  my  enquiry  is  difappointed. —  Rut  to  return  to 
my  cows ;  thus  I  was  obliged  to  leave  them  for  the  night, 
directing  the  fhepherd  to  fit  up  with  them,  with  orders  to 
call  me,  fhould  they  be  worfe ;  accordingly,  about  three 
o’clock,  I  received  his  fummons,  when  two  of  the  cows 
were  better,  but  the  third,  he  was  fure,  would  die. 

The  creature  appeared  to  be  extremely  ill,  fwelled  to  a 
great  degree  indeed  :  two  large  arteries,  palling  from  the 
lower  points  of  her  fhoulders  along  the  neck,  beat  in  a 

furprifing 

J  obferved  one  of  the  lowers  had  got  clover  feed,  upon  which  I 
ordered  him  to  return  it,  and  take  trefoil  :  he  allured  me  he 
had  not  fown  two  pounds.  I  mention  this  to  Ihew  how  fmall  a 
quantity  may  be  deilruftive.  The  field  is  twenty-four  Englifh 
acres. 
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furprifing  manner ;  two  veins,  palling  from  tl\e  under  fide 
along  the  belly,  were  as  turgid  as  ropes ;  a  very  high  fever, 
with  a  wild  gazing  and  diftenfion  of  her  eyes.  But 
what  caught  my  attention  moft,  and  which  at  that  time 
appeared  unaccountable  to  me,  was,  her  being  much  more 
fwelled  on  the  near,  or  left  fide,  than  on  the  other,  i.  e . 
on  the  near  fide  of  the  back  bone  there  was  a  rifmg 
considerably  above  the  back  of  the  beaff.  I  was  furprifed 
to  fee  air  fluctuating  within  her  (kin,  ftill  feeming  to 
diftend  her  more  and  more. 

Upon  preffing  my  fift  fmartly  in  the  cavity  between 
the  hip  bone  and  ribs  on  the  near  fide,  I  did  imagine  I 
could  feel  the  paunch,  or  great  receptacle  of  the  inteftines, 
diltended  to  this  immoderate  fize. 

Of  this  fa 61  I  wanted  to  be  fatisfied,  being  myfelf  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  :  I  therefore 
went  to  a  butcher,  who  anfwered  my  queftions  to  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  my  former  imaginations ;  upon  which  I  re¬ 
turned  with  a  determined  refolution  of  palling  a  pen-knife 
into  that  part  of  the  cow,  about  three  inches  below  the 
back  bone,  and  about  four'  inches  from  the  point  of  the 
hip  bone  :  but  in  my  return  I  confidered  the  cow,  as  fhe 
really  is,  a  valuable  one ;  and  as  I  knew  not  How  the 
blood^veffels  lay,  I  own  I  began  to  have  fome  doubts 
how  to  proceed  ;  upon  which  another  experiment  occurred 
to  me. 

I  have  by  me  (and  which  no  gentleman,  or  farm #r, 
fhould  be  without)  a  pewter  fyringe,  which  holds  three 
quarts. 

For  the  ufe  of  my  family  and  cattle^  I  generally  keep 
by  me  an  aiTortment  of  drugs  and  medicines.  I  examined 
mv  Hock,  and  found  I  had  carraway-feeds,  juniper-berries, 
bay-berries,  chamomile-flowers,  and  coriander-feeds :  of 
thefe,  in  my  hurry,  I  took  a  handful  each,  not  regarding 
the  weight :  the  feeds  I  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  and,  with 
the  fiowrers,  threw  them  into  three  quarts  of  water,  which 
I  reduced  to  two  by  boiling,  then  {brained  it,  and  diBSolved 
in  it,  of  Glauber’s  fait,  and  common  fait,  half  a  pound 
each :  to  this  I  added  near  a  pound  of  butter,  as  a 

fubflitute 
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fubftitute  for  oil,  (which  I  had  not)  and  half  an  ounce  of 
chemical  oil  of  annifeed. 

Making  this  compofition  of  a  proper  warmth,  I  injeCfed 
the  whole  into  the  cow  by  way  of  clyfter. 

She  very  foon  began  to  emit  great  quantities  of  wind, 
which  infeCfed  the  whole  air  of  the  cow-houfe  and  yard, 
in  which  the  aromatics  were  diftinguifhable  enough  ;  and 
in  about  two  hours  fhe  was  as  well  as  ever  fhe  was, 
and  foon  after  brought  me  a  line  calf,  which  I  am  now 
raifing. 

I  do  not  offer  this  as  a  remedy  that  can  be  praCfifed 
in  general,  unlefs  people  will  be  careful  to  keep  the 
materials  by  them,  and  above  all  the  fyringe  *9  which  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  horfes  and  black  cattle,  in  many 
cafes  befides  the  one  before  us. 

I  know  not  whether  my  ideas  be  right ;  but  I  take  this 
efFeCf  of  clover  upon  black  cattle  to  arife  from  a  fermen¬ 
tation,  which,  I  prefume,  is  excited  by  the  conflruCfion 
of  their  inteftines,  or  from  fomething  peculiar  in  their 
digeftion  :  we  know  that  fermentation  will  excite  air,  and, 
I  conceive,  the  animal  heat  rarefies  that  air  to  the  great 
diftenfion  which  we  fee  thefe  animals  will  fwell  to,  even, 
as  I  am  told,  until  they  really  burfl. 

I  have  before  faid  this  remedy  is  not  offered  as  a  general 
or  certain  one ;  but  I  am  moved  to  offer  it,  with  a  hope 
that  fome  capable  perfon  will  furnifh  us  with  an  accurate 
information  of  the  operation  by  the  knife,  as  I  know  it  is 
praefifed  in  England  with  certain  fafety  and  fuccefs  :  and 
I  here  call  upon  fuch  of  my  countrymen  as  are  acquainted 
with  it,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  public,  (in  which  I 
hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  join  mef)  that  fome  of  them  will 
inform  us  in  what  part  of  the  animal’s  body  they  enter 

the 

*  This  is  the  inflrument  I  added,  amongll  others,  to  your 
Dictionary,  and  is  the  thing  I  wilhed  you  to  enforce  the  general 
purchafe  of.  I  gave  two  guineas  for  mine  in  London  ;  but  they 
are  not  to  be  had  ready  made,  at  leaf!  were  not  ten  years  ago. 

f  We  fhould  take  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  any  gentleman, 
or  farmer,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  itabbing  cattle 
for  this  diforder,  will  defcribe  to  us  the  nature  cf  the  opera¬ 
tion.  E.  R. 
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the  knife,  and  whether  they  find  it  neceffary  to  pafs  any 
tube  in  afterwards,  to  keep  the  orifice;  open  for  the  freer 
paffage  of  the  air ;  as,  in  tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a  tube  is 
left  in  the  wound,  by  which  the  water  runs  off. 

I  am  warm,  gentlemen,  in  my  defires  for  this  operation 
being  univerfally  known,  as  it  is,  in  truth,  a  matter  of 
great  confequence,  particularly  as  the  ufe  of  clover  is  en- 
creafing  every  day  ;  and  when  it  appears  in  your  Mufeumy 
I  fhall  take  care  to  propagate  it  here,  for  the  benefit  of 
this  kingdom. 

Since  I  faved  the  cow,  which  is  the  foundation  of  this 
letter,  I  have  loft  one  by  another  accident.  I  moft  care¬ 
fully  opened  and  examined  her  inteftines,  and  I  find  the 
paunch  lies  on  the  near  fide,  juft  as  I  imagined  ;  and  I 
am  fo  well  fatisfied  of  the  fafety,  that  if  I  fliould  be  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  have  any  cattle  in  the  fame  fituation,  be¬ 
fore  I  fee  my  requeft  complied  with  by  fome  generous- 
fpirited  correfpondent  to  your  work,  I  fhall,  without  fear, 
proceed  to  pafs  a  knife  juft  in  the  place  I  defcribed  before; 
but  I  do  not  recommend  it  to  any  other  perfon  till  they 
have  practical  authority,  which  will,  in  all  cafes,  be 
fuperior  to  any  theory. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Ireland,  Your  well-wifher, 

Auguft  18,  1764.  An  Englishman. 


NUMBER  XXV. 

An  Account  of  a  fure  and  expeditious  Method  of  Reviewing 
a  large  Flock  of  Sheep  in  Commons ,  ox  exienjive  Pajlures  ; 
with  an  Improvement  thereon . 


Gentlemen, 


T\/rANY  landholders  have  not  the  benefit  of  keeping 
their  fheep  in  enclofed  grounds,  but  are  obliged  to  let 
them  ramble  over  a  vaft  extent  of  pafture. 

Others,  who  have  all  enclofed  grounds,  have  yet  very 
extenfive  fheep- walks,  and  the  extenfivenefs  is  thought  a 
benefit.  1  fhall  not  offer  to  difeufs  this  queftion  here. 


5 
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The  point  I  would  now  confider  and  remedy,  is  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  a  fheep-mafler’s  knowing  when  he 
has  his  full  flock  of  fheep  in  thefe  extenfive  grounds;  for 
it  is  notorious  that  fheep  change  their  pofition  in  a  paflure 
fo  often,  even  during  the  time  of  counting,  that  a  fheep- 
mailer,  though  diligent  and  experienced ,  will  often  be  at  a 
Iofs  to  know  the  true  number,  as  he  may  eafily  count  the 
fame  fheep  twice,  and,  for  fear  of  fo  doing,  may  omit  the 
counting  of  .fome. 

To  remedy  this  flriking  difficulty  and  inconvenience, 
there  is  an  ingenious  invention  of  a  clergyman  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  which  I  think  highly  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  public  in  your  Mufeum ,  &c.  I  had, 
indeed,  an  intimate  perfonal  acquaintance  with  this  clergy¬ 
man  about  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  various  circumllances  in 
life  have  relaxed ,  if  not  dijfolved,  that  acquaintance,  which 
yet  I  can  renew,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  full  account  of 
his  fare  and  expeditious  method  6f  reviewing  his  flock  of 
fheep,  if  you  are  not  fatisfied  with  that  which  I  am  now 
able  to  give  you,  as  follows. 

He  has  ten  marking-irons,  expreffing  the  nine  Ample 
figures,  and  a  cypher.  With  thefe  he  marks  all  his  fheep 
in  a  feries,  viz .  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c,  as  they  come  to  hand, 
on  both  fides*  I  fuppofe.  Whether  he  has  any  method  of 
connecting  thefe  final  1  marking-irons,  fo  that  they  fhall 
exprefs  the  fimple  figures  compofing  the  compound  ones  at  a 
due  diftance  from  each  other,  I  know  not ;  but  I  fhould 
think  he  might  have  fuch  method,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
not  lofe  tnuch ,  if  any,  time ;  for  one  dip  in  the  pitch, 
and  one  marking,  would  then  do ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
way,  he  mull  dip ,  and  mark,  as  often  as  the  number  has 
fimple  figures. 

His  fheep  go,  at  leaf!  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year,  on 
a  large  and  rich  common.  He  goes  often  himfelf  to  re¬ 
view  his  flock,  for  exercife  and  amufement,  and  has  a 
little  pocket-book  in  his  hand,  in  which  all  the  numbers 
of  his  fheep  are  written  fairly.  He  holds  a  pencil,  I  fup¬ 
pofe,  in  his  hand ;  and  as  he  fees  any  fheep  in  hi:  ride,  he 
makes  a  mark  over-againfl  the  correfponding  number ; 

and 
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and  thus,  when  he  has  gone  through  the  common,  he 
knows  whether  any  of  his  fheep  be  wanting.  If  any  one 
of  his  fheep  dies >  is  fold ,  killed ,  or  removed ,  or  loft  beyond 
hope  of  recovery,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  ftrike  the 
number  out  of  his  lift,  and  when  the  erafures  become 
numerous,  to  make  a  new  lift.  Beftdes  other  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  method  above  the  ufual  one  of  counting, 
there  is  one  very  material,  viz.  that  a  fheep-mafter,  who 
is  not  willing  to  be  a  drudge  in  reviewing  his  fheep,  may 
fufpend  his  employment  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  and  refume 
it  without  difadvantage ;  he  may  converfe  with  anyperfon 
whom  he  meets ;  he  may  attend  to  other  bufinefs;  whereas 
the  perfon  who  counts,  muft  keep  the  fheep  continually  in 
his  eye,  and  go  through  his  work  at  once ,  or  he  might  as 
well  not  begin  it. 

I  will  not,  gentlemen,  urge  that  the  numbers  on  the 
fheep  are  a  good  mark  of  diftinffion,  confequently  of  pro - 
perty ,  and  not  eafily  defaced  ;  for,  though  they  are  fo  at 
prefent,  yet,  if  the  method  here  recommended  takes  place, 
they  will  every  day  become  lefs  and  lefs  diftinguifhing : 
however,  with  additional  marks,  they  will  be  always  ufe- 
ful,  even  to  prevent  robbery  ;  for  no  man  will  venture  to 
fteal  and  keep  a  fheep  when  he  cannot  prove  that  he  ever 
had  a  number  fo  high  as  that  which  he  keeps. 

I  am,  however,  apprehenfive,  that  there  is  one  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  method  above  recommended,  viz.  that  a 
black-lead  pencil’s  mark,  fet  againft  a  number  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  book,  may  eafily  be  defaced  by  the  hand  while 
it  makes  a  like  mark  over-againft  another  number  which 
is  in  a  higher  part  of  the  book,  efpecially  when  the  lift 
has  been  gone  through  once  or  more ,  and  the  paper,  or 
other  materials  of  the  book,  are  no  longer  clear  and  clean. 

To  remedy  this  obvious  inconvenience,  I  would  have  a 
circle  of  brafs,  or  other  metal,  marked  into  an  hundred 
equal  divifions,  and  little  moveable  *  nails  correfponding 
to  each,  to  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  circle  when 
any  fheep  is  found.  If  the  fheep’s  mafter  has  two,  or 

Vol.  III.  No.  13.  R  more, 

*  The  nails  muft  be  moveable,  but  not  glib,  left  they  flip  down, 
or  back  again,  without  the  help  of  the  finger’s-end,  or  nail. 
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more,  hundreds  of  flieep,  he  may  have  as  many  circle3 
marked  in  the  centre,  with  the  number  of  the  hundred* 
Thefe  circles  may  be  made  at  a  trifling  expence,  and 
will  laft  a  man  his  life.  If  two  circles  are  thought 
troublefome,  one  may  be  divided  into  two  hundred  parts,, 
with  as  many  correfponding  nails  •,  and  I  think  this  circle 
much  more  convenient  on  one  account,  viz.  that  the 
fheep-mafter  will  not  have  the  trouble  of  taking  out,/  and 
putting  by,  one  circle  while  he  ufes  the  other,  or  being 
incumbered  with  both  circles,  if  the  Iheep  of  the  refpec- 
tive  hundreds  go  mixed.  An  ingenious  workman  will 
make  a  circle  of  the  fame  flze  with  that  hereunder  de¬ 
lineated,  with  two  hundred  equal  divifions,  or  more.  I 
have  added  delineations  of  the  circles,  with  explanations  j 
and  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  communicative  correfpondent, 
EaRer-Eve,  1764.  Thomas  Comber,  jun. 


Explication. 
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Explication. 

The  circle,  C  D,  is  the  utmoft,  in  which  are  fixed 
one  hundred  nails  of  brafs,  &c.  fo  as  to  move  in  the 
grooves  from  A  to  B,  being  riveted  below  the  circles,  fo 
as  not  to  drop  out. 

E  F,  E  F,  is  the  interior  circle,  to  which  the  nails 
move. 

G  H,  G  H,  is  the  innermoft  circle. 

Betwixt  the  interior  and  innermoji  circles  are  the  num¬ 
bers,  the  correfponding  nails-  moving  down  to  thofe^ 
Thus  to  denote  number  5  found,  the  nail  is  brought 
from  A  to  B,  and  fo  on. 

The  word  one,  or  a  capital  figure,  at  the  centre  of  thefe 
circles,  may  fignify  that  this  circle  is  appropriated  to 
denote  the  fheep  marked  in  the  firft  hundred,  and  fo  on. 


NUMBER  XXVI. 

Of  the  NeceJJity  of  joining  Theory  and  Experiment  to  pro ~ 
mote  true  Science  in  general,  and  Agriculture  in  particular  ; 
with  fome  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  of  #  liberal  Education 
in  Enquiries  about  Agriculture ,  and  a  particular  Application 
of  thefe  Remarks  to  the  Cafe  of  Ploughing-in  Wheat  Stubble , 
in  order  to  foyi  Beans. 

Gentlemen, 

IN  the  daft  age,  and  indeed  many  preceding,  theory  alone 
bore  the  name  of  philofophy.  Thefe  were  the  reign 
and  triumph  of  fancy  !  but  at  that  aera,  which  may  be 
juftly  called  the  revival  of  philofophy ,  experiment  regained  its 
due  honours.  Men  begun  to  afk  themfelves,  with  our 
famous  ethic  poet,  cc  What  can  we  reafon,  but  from  what 
<c  we  know  s'”  A  rational  philofophy  has  thus  been  raifed 
from  experiment ;  the  Newtonian  in  the  jnaterial  world,  the 
Lockian  in  the  immaterial,  or  fpiritual.  The  one  is  called 
natural  philofophy ,  the  other  metaphyftcs ,  or  things  which 

R  2  w# 
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we  fhould  ftudy  after  we  have  gone  through  the  material 
part  of  nature. 

Thus  have  theory  and  experience  been  joined  in  an  amiable 
alliance ,  and  its  good  effe&s  are  difcovered  thoughout  the 
whole  reign  of  nature.  Not  only  afironomy^  and  the  more 
fublime  parts  of  fcience,  have  been  advanced  by  this 
natural  alliance,  but  the  more  practical  parts  of  fcience 
have  been  cheered  by  its  influence. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  which  has  tailed  fo  long  and 
deeply  the  happy  effe&s  of  this  conjunction,  fhall  any 
one  caufe  a  divorce  between  thofe  which  the  God  of 
Nature  may  juflly  be  faid  to  have  joined  together  ?  I 
hope  not.  Yet  as  one  can  never  be  too  attentive  to  pre¬ 
clude  all  attempts  to  create  a  mifunderftanding  betwixt 
man  and  wife,  by  infinuating  the  great  fuperiority  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  fo  in  the  alliance  juft  now  mentioned. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  as  I  fhould  be  forry  to  fee  theory 
exalted  on  the  ruins  of  experiment ,  fo  I  am  concerned  to 
fee  experiment  magnified  as  felf-fufficient  and  quite  inde< 
pendent  of  argument. 

1  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  think  very 
highly  of  agriculture:  all  my  letters  to  you  on  this  fubjeCt 
fufficiently  evince  this  point.  I  efteem  agriculture  as  a 
principal  fource  of  happinefs,  both  to  individuals  and  the 
public.  It  gives  domejlic  eafe  and  plenty ;  it  affords  a  fund 
for  charity ;  it  gives  nerves  to  the  government  both  in  peace 
and  war  ;  it  is  the  parent  of  commerce  ;  it  is  the  nurfe  of 
the  fine  arts . 

To  underhand  agriculture  tolerably,  we  muft  know  the 
nature  and  influences  of  the  heavens ;  the  component 
parts  of  the  earth  :  we  fhould  be  pretty  good  mailers  of 
zoology  and  botany ;  we  fhould  be  acquainted  with  mecha¬ 
nics,  hydroftatics,  &c.  The  moft  liberal  education  may 
be  well  employed  in  this  comprehenfive  fcience  j  and 
though  much  lefs  talents  may  make  men  fervants ,  lefs  will 
render  them  miferable  majlers  in  this  noble  art. 

The*nature  of  things  will,  indeed,  confine  farmers  to 
a  very  narrow  fphere  of  education.  But  if  they  have  fenfe* 
-*'■  .  they 
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they  will  always  confider  the  /m’/y-learned  as  their  majlers , 
by  whom  to  be  inflrudled  they  fhould  efleem  an  bappinefs , 
They  may  frequently  afford  the  experiment ,  but  they  are 
feldom  able  to  reafon  upon  it.  To  reafon  properly  upon 
an  experiment,  requires  much  greater  abilities  than  they 
are  generally  mailers  of.  It  requires  a  very  comprehenfive 
view  of  things,  and  a  mofl  nice  attention  to  all  circum- 
flances,  and  the  ballancing  one  thing  againfl  another,  in 
order  properly  to  afcribe  the  effedl  to  its  truecaufe,  or  (as 
more  ufually  happens)  to  its  true  caufes,  and  to  eflimatc 
how  much  every  catife  contributes  to  the  effedt. 

Thus  to  judge  of  caufes  and  effects,  is  the  refult  of  a 
liberal  education ,  whether  that  education  be  private  or  public • 
This  ability  to  judge  is  generally  gained  in  an  univerfity-; 
yet  may  it,  no  doubt,  be  gained  by  good  parts,  leifure, 
and  clofe  attention  t;o  books  and  things,  any  where. 

But  becaufe  this  ability  of  judging  aright  of  caufes  and 
effects  may ,  and  foretimes  is ,  obtained  out  of  the  limits 
of  an  univerfity,  niuft  we  conclude  that  it  may  be  gained 
any  where  without  thofe  means  which  are  employed  in  an 
univerfity  ?  Surely  no. 

My  brother  Clericus  has  obferved  well  (as  he  always 
does)  in  your  Second  Volume,  page  230,  of  farmers,  that 
<c  their  education  is,  in  general ,  narrow,  and  they  have 
“  no  leifure  time  to  enlarge  their  ideas  by  fubfequent 
<c  reading.” 

I  muft  add,  that  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  gentlemen, 
in  thinking  that  it  is  one  principal  part  of  the  ufefulnvefs 
of  your  work,  that  it  will  afford  inflrudlion  to  plain 
farmers,  who  have  had  a  very  narrow  education,  and  have 
little  leifure  for  reading;  and  I  think  you  judge  well  in 
admitting  into  your  work  pieces  which  may  inflrudt  fuch 
even  in  common  things,  (See  the  note  in  Vol.  II.  p.  318.) 
But  when  fuch  men  as  may,  with  propriety,  read  your 
work,  or  even  contribute  to  it  by  a  ftmple  account  of  their 
experiments ,  which  they  fhould  leave  others  of  much  greater 
abilities  to  reafon  upon,  affume  the  flile  of  majlers  and 
teacbersy  and  without  being  able  to  reafon  at  all  upon  ex¬ 
periments,  conclude  what  they  pleafe  from  them,  and 

often 
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often  make  very  falfe  dedudlions,  fometimes  diredtly  6p^ 
pofite  to  what  they  fhould  make,  they  defeat  the  defign  of 
your  work,  the  inftruStioh  and  improvement  of  themfelves 
and  the  public. 

I  would  wifh,  gentlemen,  that  more  farmers  would  give 
accounts  in  your  papers  of  all  the  various  methods  of 
agriculture  which  they  ufe,  the  varieties  of  their  foils, 
manures,  inftruments,  and  the  return  of  their  crops.  If 
they  make  any  experiment  out  of  the  common  road,  let 
them  relate  it  with  all  poilible  circumftances.  I  dare  fay, 
gentlemen*  that  no  reader  of  fenfe  will  be  difgufted  with 
the  plainnefs ,  or  even  aukwardnefs  of  their  ftile,  or  their 
prolixity .  I  had  rather  read  a  page  more,  than  want  one 
circumftance  of  an  experiment,  becaufe  that  Jingle  circum - 
fiance  may  authorize  conclufions  diredfly  contrary  to  what 
would  have  refulted  from  it  without  fuch  circumftance. 

If  farmers  will  be  content  to  adt  thus  within  their 
fphere,  you  will  never  want,  gentlemen,  correfpondents 
of  liberal  education  and  enlarged  minds,  who  will  make  the 
proper  ufe  of  materials  thus  prepared,  by  juft  refledlion 
on  circumftances,  Id  c.  and  give  that  due  praife  to  farmers 
which  they  deferve. 

One  fad”  (fays  a  certain  gentleman)  cc  is  worth  a 
dozen  arguments ,  particularly  in  what  relates-  to  agri- 
4£  cultured'’  If  one  faff,  related  with  all  its  circum¬ 
ftances,  and  nicely  examined,  prove  a  point,  a  dozen  dozen 

•  *  -  4  J, 

of  fubtle  arguments  can  never  prove  the  contrary.  But 
to  conclude  from  a  dozen  bare  fadts,  related  without  en¬ 
quiry  into  their  caiffes,  what  contradidfs  a  fingle  clear  ar¬ 
gument  deduced  from  the  nature  of  things,  is  idle,  and 
efpecially  in  agriculture,  where  many  caufes,  and  many 
latent  ones  too,  contribute  to  one  efredl. 

No  fallacy  is  more  common,  or  more  pernicious,  than 
this,  which  concludes,  that  becaufe  things  exift  together , 
the  one  muft  be  the  caitfe  of  the  other.  Let  us  not,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  difgrace  reafon,  philofophy,  and  agriculture,  by 
talking  of  u  one  fadf  out-weighing  a  dozen  arguments. ” 
Fadts  are  arguments ,  if  they  are  any  thing,  and  well-formed 
arguments  will  never  be  found  inconfiftent  with  fadts. 

Lawyers 
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Lawyers  may  talk  with  more  propriety  of  faffs  out¬ 
weighing  arguments,  tlian  we  hufbandmen  can.  Faffs 
are  the  only  things  which  lawyers  have  to  do  with.  If  a 
thing  can  be  proved  fafly  the  fentenee  of  law  follows, 
be  that  fentenee  ever  fo  inequitable  in  the  particular  cafe. 
If  the  lawyer  can  produce  an  adjudged  cafe ,  that  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  faff  by  which  a  court  will  generally  think 
itfelf  obliged  to  proceed.  Lawyers  always  declaim  mod: 
againft  argument  and  reafoning ,  when  they  find  it  moll  un¬ 
friendly  to  their  client. 

Rut  good  hufbandmen  fliould  be  influenced  neither  by  fq'fisy 
nor  authority ,  again!!  clear  reafoning  and  argume?it.  Indeed 
they  may  be  afraid  that  they  miftake  the  nature  of  the  facf 
when  it  feems  to  contradict  the  principles  of  reafon,  jyjft 
as  divines  rightly  conclude,  that  points  which  contradict 
the  grand  principles  of  natural  religion  and  reafon ,  can 
never  make  part  of  a  revelation  from  God,  can  never  be 
faCts.  Let  us,  gentlemen,  apply  this  general  truth  to  the 
examination  of  a  faff  or  two  alledged  by  your  corre- 
fpondents. 

Your  correfpondent,  cc  A  Vale  Farmer, ”  in  Number 
LXXII.  of  your  Second  Volume,  fays,  cc  If  ever  we 
let  the  (wheat)  flubble  remain  uncut  till  bean-feafon, 
and  plough  it  in,  the  confequences  are  fatal  ;  it  caufes 
cc  the  earth  to  lie  hollow;  the  bean  plants  to  fall  down \ 
tc  the  fun  and  air  get  at  the  roots,  and  prevent  the 
4C  plant  thriving;  and  the  crop  is  always  very  greatly: 
4t  lefiened  :  befides,  the  flubble,  which  with  us  is  very 
<c  flrong,  clogs  the  plough-lhare,  and  gathers  up  in  clods, 
which  are  a  fure  and  a  fatal  fhelter  for  many  noxious 
<c  infe&s.”  Page  235,  236.  He  adds,  u  Thefe  are  faffsy 

have  told  us  fo. 
We  fliould  never  have  guefied  that  there  was  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  argument  here.  But  if  he  could  have  bellowed  a 
little  argument  on  the  faff ,  he  would  have  more  advanced 
the  caufe  of  truth. 

Tq  begin  with  the  faffy  I  will  at  prefent  admit  it,  be- 
caufe  the  Vale  Farmer  may  be  an  honejf  man ,  though,  I  am 
fure,  he  is  no  majler  of  reafon .  To  his  faff  I  may  juflly 

oppofe 


“  not  arguments He  need  not  furely 
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oppofe  the  much  more  extenfive  faff  of  all  the  country, 
through  which  the  wheat  ftubble  is  ploughed-in  before  low¬ 
ing  of  beans,  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience  of 
the  fort  he  mentions.  In  all  this  track  of  corn  country, 
throughout  which  the  wheat  ftubble  is  ploughed-in  before 
the  lowing  of  beans,  I  never  once  faw  the  bean  plants  fall, 
unlefs  cattle  or  perfons  broke  them  down,  or  fuffer  any 
of  the  inconveniences  he  enumerates.  How  then  (hall 
we  reconcile  faffs  feemingly  irreconcileable,  but  by  that 
fober  ufe  of  argument ,  which  our  Vale  Farmer  decries  ? 

This  difference  of  fa<ft  in  the  Vale  of  Bucks  from  the 
fa£t  in  all  this  extenfive  track  of  northern  country,  may 
arife  from  one  or  both  of  the  following  caufes,  viz .  that 
the  Vale  farmers  leave  their  ftubbles  too  high,  or  cover 
their  feed-beans  too  flightly :  in  either  cafe  the  plants  will 
he  expofed  to  all  the  inconveniencies  your  correfpondent 
mentions ;  and,  indeed,  the  leaving  of  ftubble  too  high 
will  be  attended  almoft  neceffarily  with  the  other  caufe  of 
mifcarriage,  the  covering  of  the  feed-beans  too  flightly. 
Stubble ,  even  Jlrong  wheat  fubble ,  is  (paft  all  contradiction) 
an  excellent  manure,  and  contributes  greatly  to  lighten 
Jlrong  land, ,  (as  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  has  candidly  con- 
felled,  in  note  *  to  page  438,  of  your  Firft  Volume)  and 
fuch  your  Vale  correfpondent  allows  his  to  be.  Yet,  not- 
withftanding  this  truth,  the  ftubble  may  be  left  fo  long, 
as  to  afford  no  firm  footing  for  the  beans  in  folid  earth. 

1  have  argued  for  the  ufefulnefs  of  ftubble  as  a  manure, 
only  on  fuppofition  that  it  is  left  as  we  leave  it  in  the 
North,  about  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  with  our  fickles. 
If  the  Vale  farmers  leave  their  ftubble  fo  long  as  to  be  fit 
for  thatch,  which  your  correfpondent  fays  they  do,  this 
mifmanagement  muft  be  productive  of  one  of  thefe  evils, 
viz.  either  hurting  the  bean-crop,  by  affording  it  no  good 
footing,  or  robbing  the  foil  of  a  good  manure  by  mowing 
off  that  ftubble,  which,  left  at  a  proper  length,  would 
have  lightened  and  enriched  the  foil.  The  clogging  of -the 
plough,  railing  of  clods,  and  giving  of  harbour  to  infeCts, 
are  all  confequences  of  the  fame  mifmanagement. 

5 


I  hope. 
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I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  your  Vale  Farmer  may  now  fee 
that  a  little  fiber  argument  might  have  been  of  ufe  to  him- 
felf,  and  his  brethren,  if  they  are  not  too  obRinate  to  be 
infir  udled. 

'  But  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  ufifulncfs  of  Rub¬ 
ble  as  a  manure,  when  ploughed-in  after  a  wheat  crop ,  I 
will  here,  gentlemen,  cite  a  famous  experiment  of  an 
author  beyond  exception,  one  of  whofe  experiments, 
founded  in  a  knowledge  of  nature,  and  exadlly  recorded 
with  all  necejjary  circumRances,  is  worth  much  more  than 
a  dozen  dozen  of  arguments,  however  fpecious,  againR 
fo  reafonable  a  practice. 

44  I  faid,  that  the  Rubble  was  plucked  up,  in  order  to 
44  prepare  the  bed  for  being  fown,”  fays  Mr.  de  Chateau - 
vieux.  44  This  Riewed  me  how  much  Rubble  helps  to 
44  enrich  land.  When  this  bed  was  fowed,  and  the  corn 
44  fprung  up,  I  ordered  the  furrows  which  were  made  be- 
44  fore  winter,  next  to  the  outward  rows,  to  be  opened 
44  for  about  half  the  length  of  the  bed,  and  the  Rubble; 
44  to  be  put  into  them,  and  covered  with  earth ;  cenfe- 
44  quently  it  was  laid  in  the  ground  which  was  cultivated, 
44  and  in  that  part  of  it  where  the  plants  were  to  extend 

44  their  roots.  As  the  quantity  of  roots  collected  there 

44  was  pretty  great,  I  concluded,  that  the  efredl  of  the 
44  Rubble  ought  to  be  much  more  vifiblc  in  that  place  than 
44  it  can  be  in  fields,  where  the  ploughman  buries  it 

44  as  chance  diredls.  In  efiedl,  that  part  of  the  bed  be- 

44  cam z  ?nuch  finer  than  the  refi ;  the  plants  produced  a 
44  greater  number  of  Ralks ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 

1  , 

44  that  the  Jlubble  was  an  excellent  manure For  this 
pafiage,  fee  Mr.  Alills’s  Hufbandry,  Vol.  II.  p.  271,  2/2; 
or,  for  the  original,  fee  Du  Hamel’s  Culture  des  Denes , 
Tom.  V.  page  427.  Indeed  Mr.  Mills  appears  to  have 
been  fo  firuck  with  this  pafiage,  that  he  has  given  us  it 
not  only  in  the  courfe  of  Mr.  de  Chateauvieux' s  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  place  above  cited,  but  alfo  in  his  Firft 
Volume,  page  253,  254,  and  with  circumRances  which 
highly  deferve  notice :  for,  in  the  firR  place,  Mr.  de 
Chateauvieux  affirms,  that  his  Rubble  was  fo  much  Rronger 
Vol.  III.  No.  13.  S  than 
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than  that  railed  in  the  common  way,  that  he  often  met 
with  tufts  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  more  {talks,  which, 
like  bufhes,  {topped  his  walk :  and,  fecondly,  that  he 
found  his  {tubble  almoft  whole  at  a  year’s  end,  and  fome 
not  confumed  at  two  years  end :  and,  thirdly,  that  he 
found  the  roots  of  plants  of  wheat  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  quite  interwoven  with  tufts  of  Itubble  of  the  laft 
year’s  wheat.  See  his  Tom.  IV.  page  288,  296,  and 
Tom.  V.  page  427. 

Mr.  Mills  judicioufly  remarks,  (page  255.)  tc  thatthefe 
obfervations  on  the  {tubble  left  above  ground  are  juftly 
tc  to  be  extended  to  the  roots  left  below  it,  which,  gra- 
cc  dually  decaying ,  not  only  keep  the  particles  of  earth 
iC  afunder,  but  become  an  excellent  manure .”  And  now, 
gentlemen,  let  your  correfpondent,  the  Vale  Farmer ,  de¬ 
fend  the  wretched  practice  of  himfelf  and  brethren,  who 
rob  their  ground  of  this  excellent  manure. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Ealt-Newton,  Your  fervant, 

July  16,  1764.  Thomas  Comber,  jun. 


F.  S.  Pray  correct  the  following  erratum  in  one  of  my 
letters,  Vol.  II.  page  350,  line  27  :  for,  “  when  the 
aftermath  is  cut”  read,  u  when  the  aftermath  is  eatF 


NUMBER  XXVII. 


On  the  bejl  Method  of  evaporating  the  Juice  of  the  Sugar-Cane 

in  the  Welt-Indies. 


Gentlemen, 

IN  a  former  letter,  (fee  Vol.  II.  Numb.  III.  page  15.) 

I  pointed  out  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  errors  in  the 
prefent  method  of  boiling  the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane,  and 
have  hitherto  delayed  complying  with  your  requelt,  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  of  evaporating  its  juke,  in  hopes 
that  fome  perfon,  better-  {killed  in  that  fubjedt,  would 
have  fupplied  my  deficiency. 
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As  I  cannot  give  diredlions  founded  on  experience, 
whatever  I  may  fay  can  be  deemed  but  as  hints  to  be 
purfued  by  gentlemen  on  the  fpot.  There  experiments 
may  point  out  errors,  and  fuggeft  a  practice  founded 
on  fuch  rules  as  theory  alone  could  not  have  probably 
difcovered. 

I  would  recommend,  in  the  firft  place,  that,  as  the 
juice  is  prefted  out  of  the  cane,  whites  of  eggs  be  mixed 
with  it,  or  any  other  glutinous  fubftance,  which,  adhering 
to  the  impurities  in  the  juice,  may  carry  them  to  the  fur- 
face,  as  the  liquor  approaches  towards  boiling. 

The  inftant  that  the  cruft,  formed  on  the  fur  face, 
breaks,  or,  in  other  words,  the  juice  begins  to  boil,  the 
whole  fhould  be  fkimmed  oft'  with  care. 

Coppers  of  the  ufual  form  will  anfwer  this  purpofe ; 
becaufe  the  juice  need  not  continue  in  them  longer  than 
is  neceft'ary  to  free  it  from  fuch  impurities  as  rife  to  the 
furface,  which  fhould  be  conftantly  fkimmed  off*.  As 
foon  as  the  juice  is  come  to  a  proper  degree  of  purity,  it 
fhould  be  poured  into  veflels  of  another  kind. 

It  we  attend  to  the  purpofe  of  farther  boiling,  we  fhall 
find  that  it  is  only  to  evaporate  the  watery  particles  of  the 
juice,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  fuch  a  confiftence,  as  that  the 
laccharine  particles  may  concrete  into  fugar. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  the  furface  of  the  liquor 
fhould  be  enlarged  as  much  as  poftible,  experience  having 
evinced,  that  the  larger  the  furface  of  a  fluid  is,  the 
evaporation  is  the  greater,  the  heat  being  the  fame. 

f  he  coppers  for  the  future  evaporation  fhould  there¬ 
fore  be  as  wide  as  poftible ;  and  the  furface  being  thus 
enlarged,  the  heat  may  be  proportionally  diminifhed  to 
produce  the  like  eftedl.  As  liquor  is  more  eafily  heated, 
the  fhallower  it  is,  and  as  the  evaporation  is  proportioned 
to  tire  heat,  the  coppers  fhould  be  fhallow  as  well  as 
wide. 

A  heat,  lufticient  to  produce  a  confiderable  evaporation 
from  luch  a  veffel,  may  be  given  bv  leveral  ftnall  fires, 
placed  at  convenient  diftances  under  it  ;  for  the  copper 

2  need 
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need  not  now  be  brought  to  a  red  heat,  as  is  the  prefent 
practice.  No  part  of  the  juice  will  be  flnged,  or  burnt, 
by  a  heat  thus  conduced,  and  the  concreted  fugar  will  be 
much  cleaner  and  clearer ;  for  even  the  fyrup  will  remain 
clear  to  the  laft  :  and  it  is  alfo  probable  that  the  fugar  will 
concrete  into  larger  grains. 

As  boiling  is  known  to  render  all  liquors  lefs  apt  to 
ferment,  the  juice,  after  having  been  once  boiled,  may, 
perhaps,  be  put  into  cifterns,  to  be  there  evaporated  by 
the  fun,  without  danger  of  its  fermenting.  If  this  is 
found  practicable,  a  great  faving  might  be  made  in  fire 
and  attendance,  efpecially  in  a  country  where  the  heat  of 
the  fun  is  fo  great.  The  ciflern  muff  be  covered  with  an 
awning,  to  be  drawn  over  it  in  the  night,  and  in  rainy 
weather,  to  prevent  the  dew  and  rain  falling  into  it ;  and 
this  awning  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  railed  in  the 
day,  fo  as  to  threw7  a  reflected  heat  on  the  liquor,  thereby 
to  encreafe  the  evaporation. 

From  the  inconflderable  lofs  of  water  in  deep  ponds,  it 
appears,  that  the  evaporation  caufed  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  is  not  fo  great  as  is  commonly  believed,  unlefs  the 
water  be  fo  fhallow,  or  clear,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun 
can  pafs  through  it,  and  warm  the  bottom  of  the  contain¬ 
ing  matter.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  air,  in  contadf 
with  the  bottom,  is  warmed,  and,  riflng  upwards,  carries 
off  the  adhering  water ;  or  the  v/ater  itfelf,  being  heated, 
becomes  fpecifloally  lighter,  and  rifes  into  the  air. 

We  may  be  taught  from  hence,  that  the  liquor  in¬ 
tended  to  be  evaporated  in  a  ciltern  fhould  be  very  fhallow; 
and,  that  the  warmth  which  it  contracts  may  not  be 
too  fuddenly  checked,  the  fupply  of  frefh  juice  fhould  be 
very  gradual. 

As  there  is  found  to  be  a  mutual  attraction  between 
fimilar  bodies,  it  is  probable,  that,  as  the  proportion  of 
faccharine  particles  encreafes,  they  may  attract  one  an¬ 
other  more  powerfully,  and  by  that  means  favour  the 
evaporation  of  the  water.  A  gentleman,  who  had  the 
charge  of  a  fall-work,  obferved,  that  the  water  evaporated 
1  fader 
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falter  when  there  was  a  quantity  of  fait  depofited  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ponds.  The  fame  may  be  expedted  from 
fugar. 

When  water  is  expofed  to  a  free  current  of  air,  much 
of  it  is  carried  off  by  the  air,  efpecially  if  the  air  is  dry, 
or  in  what  may  be  called  an  abforbent  ffate ;  for,  with 
regard  to  water,  air  adis  as  a  kind  of  fponge,  retaining 
more  or  lefs  of  it,  the  heavier  or  lighter  the  atmofphere 
is.  Thus,  when  the  barometer  rifes  high,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  raifed  into  the  air,  as  may  be  obferved 
from  the  quantity  carried  off  the  furface  of  the  earth 
during  fuch  rife. 

There  is  more  water  carried  off  by  the  air,  or  wind,  in 
a  cloudy  day,  when  the  barometer  is  high,  than  there  is  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  in  a  clear  day,  if  the  barometer  is  low; 
hence  the  countryman’s  prognoftic  of  fair  weather,  as 
foon  as  he  fees  every  puddle  dried  up.  This  is  an  obser¬ 
vation  which  may  be  of  much  ufe  in  falt-works,  wherever 
the  play  of  the  barometer  is  great :  but  in  the  torrid  zone 
they  are  deprived  of  this  rule,  becaufe  the  barometer  varies 
but  very  little  there.  I  have  therefore  made  the  rule  to 
them  the  air’s  being  dry,  of  which  they  may  inform 
themfelves  by  means  of  an  hygrometer. 

This  abforbent  quality  of  the  air  fhews  the  advantage 
of  carrying  cff  the  ffeam  of  boiling,  or  hot,  liquors  ;  for 
if  there  is  not  a  free  current  of  air  to  carry  off  fuch 
ffeam,  as  foon  as  the  air  over  the  containing  veffel  is  over¬ 
loaded  with  wat  ry  particles,  it  will  conftantly  drop  the 
particles  that  are  10ft  cooled,  and  thus  greatly  retard  the 
evaporation.  This  fhould  therefore  be  particularly  at¬ 
tended  to  in  ail  fugar  and  fait  works. 
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NUMBER  NXVIII. 

On  the  life  of  Manures  to  Landy  and  whether  good  Tillage  is 

?iot  alone  fuff  dent. 

Gentlemen, 

I  Am  a  fubfcriber  to  your  iifeful  publication ;  and 
though  partly  a  ftranger  to  the  practical  part  of  huf- 
bandry,  yet  I  have  read  fome  authors  on  thatfubjecf,  and, 
having  met  with  a  few  doubts  from  fome,  and  contradic¬ 
tory  opinions  in  others,  (which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
fubjecf,  muff  ever  be  the  cafe)  I  write  this  purpofely  for 
my  own  information  and  a  few  others,  hoping  that  you 
will  either  clear  up  my  doubts  by  a  note  of  your  own*  or 
elfe  that  fome  one  of  your  correfpondents  will  be  fo 
obliging  as  to  favour  mg  therewith. 

Some  of  our  books  in  hufbandry  feem  to  condemn 
manure  as  producing  more  weeds  than  benefit  to  land, 
and  make  tillage,  that  is,  the  benefits  of  the  atmofphere, 
alone  the  eaufe,  and  fource  of  vegetation  :  of  this  opinion 
is  the  author  of  the  New  Syffem  of  Agriculture,  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Tull,  and  a  late  refpedfable  author,  who 
has  had  experience,  as  well  as  judgment,  in  hufbandry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  a  fmall  publication, 
in  1762,  with  a  feeming  propriety  indeed,  ridicules,  in 
this  particular,  the  notion  of  our  modern  improve!  s: 
and,  though  he  owns  he  would  not  be  inattentive  to  the 
neceffary  article  of  tillage,  yet  by  no  means  would  he 
be  forgetful  of  the  great,  if  not  fuperior,  benefits  derived 
from  dung  T 

o 

Now, 

*  We  know  that  great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  pru¬ 
dent  ufe  of  dung  ;  but  in  excefs  it  is  poifon,  and,  if  ufed  with¬ 
out  precaution,  certainly  en creates  the  number  of  weeds  in  the 
land.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  dung, 
with  good  tillage,  is  the  moil  fucccfsful  practice  ;  for  when 
land  is  well  tilled,  particularly  in  the  new  way  of  hufbandry, 
the  we. cis  have  not  time  to  grow.  E.  R. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  as  the  end  of  all  management  in 
hufbandry  is  the  providing  food  for  plants,  it  fhould  feem 
as  if  good  dung  fhould  contribute  very  largely  towards 
it,  as  it  is  faid  to  raife  a  fermentation,  and  to  contain  both 
falts  and  oils.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  rotten  dung  ' 
can  produce  weeds ;  for,  after  it  has  once  arrived  at  a 
corrupted  ftate,  it  muft  furely  be  diverted  of  thofe  per¬ 
nicious  qualities:  but  herein  I  want  better  information*. 

The  other  matter  may,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  en¬ 
quired  of  from  the  chemift  or  philofopher,  than,  perhaps, 
from  a  country  farmer  :  but  I  have  often  feen  it  faid  in 
our  authors  on  hufbandry,  when  treating  of  the  virtues  of 
dung,  that  lime  and  marie  (for  inrtance)  attradf  acids  and 
oils  from  the  air. 

1  > 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  I  beg  your  afliftance  in  is, 
to  know  whether  thefe  two  particular  manures  have  thofe 
inherent  qualities  lodged  in  them,  fo  as  to  draw  down,  or 
attract,  (in  an  active  and  powerful  capacity)  the  acids  and 
oils  contained  in  the  atmofpheref. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be  true ;  but  being  neither  a  cher 
mift  nor  philofopher,  I  fly  to  the  afliftance  of  the  learned, 
as  1  think  it  a  matter  of  fome  confequence  to  be  known, 
whether  manures,  in  general,  do  attradl  the  kind  in¬ 
fluences 

*  It  is  very  certain,  that,  even  after  dung  has  parted 
through  the  higheft  ftate  of  fermentation  in  which  it  is  generally 
ufed,  there  will  remain  in  it  a  capacity  of  vegetating  the  feeds 
of  fome  forts  of  weeds.  E.  R. 

f  Lime  raifes  a  fermentation  in  the  earth,  thereby  promoting 
a  feparation  of  the  particles,  and  difpoiing  it  to  receive  all 
poftible  benefit  from  the  atmofphere :  yet  do  we,  by  experience, 
know,  that  earth,  pulverized  by  any  mechanical  operation,  will 
be  equally  difpofcd  to  receive  the  fame  benefit  :  however,  we 
muft  not  thence  conclude  that  lime  is  of  no  fcrvice,  except 
merely  contributing  to  difunite  the  particles  ;  for,  by  the  fer¬ 
mentation  which  it  excites,  the  vegetative  qualities  of  the  earth 
are  put  in  motion,  and  difpofed  to  afford  the  plants,  which  fall 
in  their  way,  the  nouriftiment  they  may  require  :  nay,  perhaps 
fome  additional  richnefs  is  given  to  the  foil  by  the  lime;  for  we 
find,  that  let  a  plant  be  growing  in  earth  ever  fo  well  pulverize  .!, 
it  will  grow  with  redoubled  vigour  if  fome  water  is  applied  to 
it  in  which  lime  has  been  diffolved.  E.  R. 
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fiuences  of  the  atmofphere  in  a  more  powerful  degree 
than  a  well-loofened  pulverized  earth  would  do  without 
its  aid*. 

I  doubt  not  your  publication  of  this  to  oblige  others, 
as  well  as. 

Your  conflant  fubferiber, 

Yorkfhire,  And  humble  fervant, 

Augufl  20,  1764.  Y,  X» 


NUMBER  XXIX. 


Arguments  againft  mowing  Wheat . 

J 

Gentlemen, 

.  f  < 

AS  the  love  of  novelty  feems  to  be  the  reigning  tafle 
in  agriculture,  as  well  as  religion,  I,  who  am  a 
lover  of  old  and  approved  methods,  cannot  come  into 
many  of  the  new-fafhioned  ways  of  hufbandry  which  are 
now-a-days  taught :  and,  fir (l  of  a!1,  I  am  much  dif- 
pleafed  with  thofe  who  flrive  to  introduce  amongfl  us  the 
mowing  of  wheat,  becaufe  it  tends  to  no  real  advantage, 
either  to  the  nation  in  general,  or  the  farmer  in  par¬ 
ticular  :  yet,  from  what  has  been  faid  about  it,  one  would 
be  apt  to  think  that  thofe  who  fo  much  recommend  it, 
muft  do  it  out  of  fome  motive  or  other  for  the  public 
good ;  they  muff  imagine  that  labourers  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  fcarce,  or  that  greater  quantities  of  wheat  are  now 
fown  than  ufed  to  be,  or  that  the  new-fafhioned  feythes  are 
much  better  for  ufe  than  the  old-fafhioned  reaping-hooks  5 
all  which  notions  I  fhall  endeavour  to  make  appear  to  be 
erroneous. 

Firfl,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  wanting  labourers,  be¬ 
caufe  numbers  of  thofe  who  rented  fmall  farms  muff  be¬ 
come  fuch,  or  flarve,  efpecially  if  a  flop  is  not  put  to 
that  method  of  adding  farm  to  farm,  and  houfe  to  houfe, 

which 


*  Every  thing  In  excefs  is  bad  ;  a  moderate  ufe  of  manure  we 
would,  by  all  means,  recommend.  E,  Li., 
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which  the  fcriptures  pronounce  a  curfe  again# ;  for, 
if  this  iniquitous  pradfice  continues,  wc  fhall  foon 
have  but  one  large,  over-grown  Farmer  in  every  little 
village,  and  then  the  reft  muft  be  dependent  upoij 
him  for  bread  ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  want  of  labourers 
that  will  induce  us  to  make  ufe  of  the  fcythe  in  mowing 
wheat  *. 

And,  fecondly,  If  any  perfcra  will  but  be  at  the  pains 
©f  looking  over  the  multitude  of  corn  fields  that  have 
been  lately  enclofed,  he  may  foon  convince  himfelf,  that 
we  have  no  need  to  introduce  the  new-fafhioiied  fcythes 
among  our  wheat,  bee  a  ufe  more  or  that  article  is  fowed 
than  ufed  to  be ;  for  wherever  a  corn  field  hath  been  en¬ 
clofed  three  years,  it  will  be.  found  that  not  one  half  of 
it  is  in  tillage,  and,  in  many  places,  not  a  quarter :  nay, 
on  enclofing,  fome  landlords  tie  their  tenants  from  plough¬ 
ing  above  half  their  lands,  and  fome,  on  finding  grafs- 
feeds  to  lay  the  ground  down  with,  tie  them  from  plough¬ 
ing  any  without  exprefs  leave  from  the  landlord  himfelf ; 
by  which  methods  many  large  tradts  of  land,  which  ufed 
to  employ  great  numbers  of  labourers,  when  in  tiHa?e, 
are,  on  their  being  enclofed,  managed  with  very  few; 
therefore,  inftead  of  finding  out  new  ways  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  labourers,  we  Ihould  rather  ftrive  to  difeovef 
more  neat  and  fafe  methods  ill  managing  our  corn,  al? 
though  it  fhoulcl  take  a  greater  quantity  of  hands  than 
.v.fual :  for  which  reafons  the  hurrying  and  fiovenly  method 

pf  mowing  corn  ought  not  to  be  put  in  prance  in  this 
country.  .  , 

Thirdly,  the  old-fafhioned  way  of  reaping  is  much 
hotter  for  ufe,  to  the  farmers  in  general,  than  the  newv 
fafhioned  one  of  mowing;  becaufe,  if  wheat  is  full  ripe, 
Vcl.  III.  No.  1  g.  x  (and 

,  .  H  '  -  ^  (ft 

*  We  are  forry  to  acknowledge  that  this  complaint  of  cur 
correfpondent  is  too  well  founded,  nothing  being  more  common 
than  to  unite  three  or  four  farms  in  one  pari  hi  to  gratify  one 
over-grown  jUnd-engrofier  :  this  evil  is  grown  fo  enormous  of 
late,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  parliament;  and 
we  hope  it  will,  next  Mions,  be  taken  into  conlideration,  0. 
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(and  it  always  fhould  be  fo  where  full  and  bold  corn  li 
deuced)  the  ftriking  of  the  fey  the  againft  the  the  hard 
ftraws  muft  knock  out  a  deal  of  the  belt  feed  ;  whereas, 
by  our  old  method  of  reaping,  little  is  loft,  it  being  handled 
with  caution,  and  laid  down  gently  with  great  care., 
therefore  is  niore  eafily  picked  up  to  be  bound,  and  much 
neater  than  can  be  done  out  of  the  fwarth  ;  and  thus 
there  is  more  hived  to  the  farmer  by  reaping  than  he  can 
get  by  having  his  corn  cut  down  in  lefs  time  than  ufual 
by  the  Hainauit  feythe. 

Befides,  if  the  wheat  fhould  be  lodged,  as  is  often  the 
cafe,  efpecially  in  enclofures,  (and  we  feem  as  if  we 
fhould  have  nothing  eife  foon)  then  a  feythe  would  make 
terrible  flovenly  work  amongft  it,  not  only  by  breaking 
off  the  cars,  and  knocking  out  the  corn,  but  it  would 
be  iinpoffible  to  bind  it  up  ftraft,  regular,  and  neat. 

Nay,  let  the  wheat  ftahd '  ever  fo  well,  yet  reaping  is 
preferable  to  mowing,  efpecially  in  this  illand,  where  the 
weather  is  almoft  as  changeable  as  the  people’s  tempers  j 
for,  by  reaping,  the  ears  of  our  corn  are  laid  fo  regular, 
that,  when  they  are  bound  up  in  iheaves,  they  will  be 
much  fitter  to  ftand  againft  the  wet  than  when  they  are 
bound  up  after  the  feythe,  becaufe  the  ears  in  one  will  be 
all  at  the  end  of  the  ftieaf,  but  in  the  other  many  of  them 
will  he  in  the  middle,  which,  in  a  wet  time,  will  fpirt, 
and  fo  fpoil  the  whole*  ;  therefore  reaping  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  before  mowing,  as  being  the  neateft,  fafeff,  and 
beft method;  and,  although  it  is  not new-fafhioned,  yet,  I 
hope,  the  old~faftiioned  farmers  will  adhere  to  it  till  g 
better,  fafer,  and  neater  method  can  be  found  out.  On 
the  continent  let  them  ufe  the  feythe  and  welcome,  be¬ 
caufe  there  tneir  weather  is  not  fo  unfettled  as  ours ;  and 

\  .  c  l  ...  .  ..  ..  .  *  v. 

whei^ 

We  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  the  arguments  made  ufe  of 
by  our  correfpondeiit  are  convincing  :  we  leave  him,  however^ 
io  be  anfwered  by  fome  our  kind  contributors,  who  may,  per. 
flaps,  make  it  appear  to  him,  that  he  judges  too  haftily.  Our 
impartiality  will  always  prompt  us  to  attend  to  whatever  may  be 
pud  «n  both  fides  of  any  important  queition,  Q, 
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When  we  are  as  certain  of  our  harveft  weather  as  they 
S>re,  then  I  will  give  my  confent  to  imitate  them*  s 


Who  am.  Gentlemen, 

Warwickshire,  Your  humble  Servant, 

Auguft5,  1764.  An  Old-fashioned  Farmer, 


NUMBER  XXX. 

A  Letter  from  John  Mills,  Ef quire ,  refpc  cling  the  Burnet 

cultivated  by  Mr .  Rocque. 


Gentlemen, 

FEW  people  may,  perhaps,  be  more  liable  to  err  than 
I  am.  None  can  be  more  willing  to  acknowledge  their 
errors,  more  Sincerely  thankful  to  thofe  who  Shall  be  fo 
kind  as  to  point  them  out,  or  more  ready  to  amend  therm 
To  endeavour  to  render  myfelf  an  ufeful  member  of  the 
community,  in  the  almoft  only  way  to  which  a  very  in- 
firm  State  of  health  has  reduced  me,  is  my  principal  aim 
in  writing  5  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  accept,  with  a 
grateful  heart,  every  thing  which  may  help  to  guide  me  in 
that  laudable  purfuit. 

Mr.  Comber  obferves  rightly,  (fee  page  22.  of  this 
Volume)  that,  at  the  time  of  writing  my  account  o( 
the  important  and  n&w- favourite  Subject  of  burnet,”  I 
did  44  labour  under  Something  which  looks  like  confujionf 
but  which,  I  hope,  does  not  quite  merit  “  fo  offenfive  a 
cc  term  as  contradiction  f  for  if  he  had  been  pleafed  to 
read  attentively  the  laft  paragraph  of  my  article  of  burnet , 
(page  291.  of  my  T  hird  Volume  of  Husbandry)  he  would 
have  Seen  that  I  there  Spoke  with  greater  certainty  than  I 
had  done  in  the  preceding  part  of  that  Subject.  I  was* 
indeed,  at  firft  at  a  lofs  to  afeertain  the  Species  of  Mr. 
Rocque’s  burnetj  and,  unfortunately,  the  fheet  preceding 

T  2  the 

*  We  Shall  be  much  obliged  to  this  correspondent  if  he  wilt 
fend  us  the  articles  he  mentions,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  o t 
informing  him,  that  we  grudge  no  exp@nce  Vve  art  put  to  by 
hUtcorrerpondems.  Q,  1 
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the  289th  page  of  my  Third  Volume  was  printed  off  an  cl 
publifhed  with  my  Twenty-fixth  Number,  (for  page  289, 
begins  the  Twenty- feventh  Number)  before  it  was  in  my 
power  to  fatisfy  myfelf  in  that  point,  as  I  was  enabled  to 
do  whilft  the  fheet  beginning  at  page  289.  was  actually 
printing;  whereupon  I  added  the  laft  paragraph  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  It  was  not  till  then  that  I  obtained  fome  of 
the  feeds  of  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet ;  and  upon  comparing 
them  with  Mr.  Ray’s  defcription,  in  his  Hiji or ia  Plant arumy 
a  work  upon  which  I  rely  greatly,  I  judged  Mr.  Rocque’s 
burnet  to  be  the  pimpinella  fylvejiris  major  fanguiforba  of 
that  author. 

Here  I  voluntarily  correct  myfelf  for  having  faid,  in 
page  291.  of  my  Third  Volume,  that  I  judged  it  fo  to  be 
from  the  fquarenefs  of  its  feeds ;  whereas  I  fhould  have 
expreffed  myfelf  more  intelligibly,  and  more  properly,  if 
I  had  faid,  that  I  judged  it  fo  to  be  from  the  four  ribs 
which  run  prominent  along  that  feed.  Mr.  Ray’s  de¬ 
fcription  of  the  feeds  of  this  fpeeics  of  burnet  being,  that 
they  are  femina  tetragona  ;  Hi  ft.  Plant,  and  again,  in  his 
.  Synopfts  Stirp.  Britan,  he  calls  them  femina  qua  drat  a.  He 
likewife  gives  to  this  plant,  viz.  the  great  burnet,  fores 
fpadiceij  of  which  Mr.  Rocque’s  field  affords  abundant 
inffances,  in  the  beautiful  red  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
many  of  his  plants. 

What  I  take  to  be  the  p'anpindla  faxifrdga ,  burnet 
Jaxifrage.j  which  is  the  bsu'eage  of  the  French,  has  a  feme?! 
Jiriatimi  (Ray’s  Synopfts.  page  213.)  ;  an  oblong,  fmooth 
■feed,  with  channels  along  its  furface,  but  without  ths 
jibs  of  the  fanguiforba  feed  ;  and  this  I  alfo  apprehend  to 
jbe  the  diftingnifhmg  mark  between  thefe  two. 

In  a  letter  with  which  I  have  lately  been  favoured  by 
the  fociety  eflablifhed  by  the  Rates  of  Rritanny,  at  Rennes^ 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce, 
a  fociety  compofed  of  truly-intelligent  patriots,  and  in 
who.fe  c orre fpondence,  and  approbation  of  my  fyftem  of 
liu  ib  an  dry,  I  think  myfelf  highly  honoured,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  pafiage,  which  ^confirms  .Mr.  Ray’s  account  of  thefe- 
two.  plants. 


^  You. 
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You  give  to  this  plant  four  names  pimpinc-lla^ 

<c  poterium ,  fanguiforba ,  and  tragofelinum.  We  have  two 
*'c  French  names  which  anfwer  to  thefe  four  Latin  names, 

<c  according  to  the  different  acceptations  of  different 
tc  authors,  pimprenelle  and  boucage.  Our  pimprenelle  is  the 
“  poterium  of  M.  Linnaeus,  who  ranges  it  in  his  twenty- 
“  firff  clafs  3  the  pimpinella  of  Mr.  Ray  3  of  Tournefort, 

<c  pL  68  5  the  pimpinella  feinguiforba  of  C.  Bauhin,  pin.  160. 

Our  boucage  is  the  pimpinella  of  Linnaeus’s  fifth  clafs, 

“  the  tragofelinum  of  Tournefort,  pi.  163,  and  the  p.im~ 

“  pinella  faxifraga  of  C.  Bauhin,  pin.  159.” 

Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet  is  very  far  from  being  all  of  the 
fame  kind  :  for  whoever  examines  it  attentively  will  find 
that  there  is  a  confiderable  difference  in  it,  not  only  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  but  alfo  in  the  colour,  fbape, 
and  appearance  of  the  plants  themfelves  3  fo  that,  to  a 
nice  botaniif,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  divided  into  a 
greater  number  of  fpecies  than  thefe  two  f .  But  as  I  do 

not 

*  <c  Vous  donnes  a  cette  plante  quatre  noms,  pimpinella , 
t(  poterium ,  fanguiforba ,  et  tragofelinum.  Nous  avons  deux  noms 

Francois  qui  repondent  a  ces  quatre  noms  Latins,  fuivanc 
is  les  differentes  acceptions  des  divers  auteurs,  pimprenelle ,  et 
“  boucage.  Notre  pimprenelle  eft  le  poterium  de  M.  Linneus* 
“  qui  la  range  dans  fa  21  me  claffe  ;  Ja  pimpinella  de  M.  Ray* 
“  de  Tournefort,  pi.  68  3  la  pimpinella  fanguifcrb a  de  C.  Bauhin, 
“  pin.  160.  La  boucage  eft  la  pitnpinella  de  la  5 me  claffe  de 

M.  Linneus,  le  tragofelinum  de  Tournefort,  pi.  163,  et  la 
<c  pimpinella  faxifraga  de  C.  Bauhin,  pin.  159. 

(Signed)  “  DE  LIVOYS, 

Rennes,  .  “  Sec.  de  la  Soc.  d’Agr.  des  Arts, 

Le  13  Juin,  1764.  **  etduCc'iftm.” 

f  On  a  careful  examination  of  fome  of  the  feeds  of  the  burnet 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Rocque,  vve  find  that  they  are  contained  in  a 
rough,  oval  capfule,  having  four  prominent  ridges,,  frequently 
dentated,  yet  oftener  with  ftnooth  edges.  Thefe  ridges  divide 
the  outward  furfaceof  the  capfule  longitudinally  into  four  nearly- 
equal  parts,  the  fpaces  between  the  ridges  being  rough  or  cellu- 
fated  like  a  peach  ftone.  On  removing  this  rough  capfule,  there 
appear  two  little  feeds,  fomewhat  refemblingthe  kernels  of  an  ap¬ 
ple,  but  much  fmaller,  each  being  feparately  enclofed  in  a  thin  te¬ 
gument,  in  contact  with,  but  not  attached  to,  the  outward  hulk, 
or  capfule  3  which  being  of  an  oval  form,  as  already  mentioned. 
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not  lay  claim  to  any  (kill  in  the  more  curious  parts  oF 
that  ufeful  and  agreeable  fcience,  as  I  have  repeatedly  de¬ 
clared  in  the  courfe  of  my  book  of  hufbandry,  I  fhall' 
always  acknowledge  myfelf  indebted  to  whoever  fhall 
take  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  my  errors,  in  that  or 
in  any  other  part  of  my  work,  and  fhall  gladly  correct 
them  in  my  next  edition,  as  Mr.  Comber  kindly  advifes. 
And  I  fhall  alfo,  in  juftice  to  the  public,  give  gratis  to 
the  purchafers  of  my  firft  edition  thofe  amendments,  ify 
which  I  do  not  yet  apprehend  will  be  the  cafe,  their  bulky 
or  purport ,  fhould  be  fuch  as  any  way  to  affe<T,  or  interefl, 
the  patriotic  encouragers  of  my  labours.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  any  emendations  fhould  be  pointed  out  to  me^ 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  public,  I  fhall  be  thankful  for 
them,  and  promife  to  add  them,  if  they  come  in  time,  to 
my  Fifth  Volume,  now,  indeed,  on  the  point  of  being 
finifhed  at  the  prefs  ;  and  which,  including  in  it  a  very 
copious  index  to  the  whole  work,  will  be  the  laft  of  my 
prefent  labours. 

Mr.  Rocque  having  now  faved  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  the  feeds  of  his  burriet,  Mr.  Comber,  or  Iny  other 
perfon  defirous  to  be  yet  more  thoroughly  fatisfied,  may* 
by  fending  to  him  for  fome  of  his  feed,  and  raffing  the 

plants 

the  fmall  contained  feeds  muli  neceffarily  have  each  one  fide  flat, 
and  the  other  convex.  The  fituation  of  the  feeds  within  their 
teguments  may  be  bell  feen  by  cutting  one  of  the  capfuies  tranf- 
Verfely  with  a  pen-knife.  The  parcel  of  feeds  from  which  the 
above  obfervations  were  made,  appeared  to  be  all  alike,  except¬ 
ing  the  very  fmall  difference  already  mentioned,  that  the  ridges 
in  fome  were  dentated,  in  others  fmo.oth  •  fo  that  Mr.  Mills  his 
fuggeftion,  that  Mr.  Rocque’s  plants  are  not  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  feems  to  be  but  illfounded,  as  the  difference  in  the  colours 
of  the  flowers,  &c.  may  moil  probably  proceed  from  feminal 
variations,  by  no  means  eonftant.  We  fliould  have  faid  fomething 
of  the  fize  of  the  capfule,  but  this  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil  on  which  the  plant  has  been  raifed  that  produced 
it ;  fome  of  the  capfuies  we  have  feen  not  exceeding  in  fize  a 
grain  of  muftard-feed,  others  being  as  large  as  a  fmall  pea; 
We  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  ourfelves  this  trouble  for  the 
fatisfadion  of  our  readers,  who  may,  many  of  them,  be  well 
pleafed  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  feed  of  the  true  burnet. 
E.  O.  R.  N. 

1  * 
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plants  themfelves,  eafily  have  ocular  information  of  what 
concerns  them. 

As  my  work  has  lately  been  attacked  in  a  public  man^- 
jier  by  the  Critical  Reviewers ,  I  take  this  opportunity, 
gentlemen,  of  informing  the  world,  through  the  channel 
of  your  Mufeuin ,  that,  befides  the  approbation  which  the 
fociety  of  Britany  has  conferred  on  my  fyftem  of  huf- 
bandry,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  unanimoufly,  and 
merely  on  account  of  my  performance,  elected  a  member 
of  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture  at  Paris,  and  of  the 
patriotic  fociety  of  agriculture  and  arts  at  Berne,  as  the 
Itrongeft  mark  which  they  could  give,  and  I  efteem  it  the 
higheft  I  could  pofiibly  receive,  of  their  approbation  of 
my  labours.  And  what  would  certainly  flatter  the  vanity 
of  any  writer  on  the  fubjedl  of  agriculture  is,  that  one  of 
the  moil  diftinguifhed  and  judicious  practical  hufbandmen 
in  Europe,  the  illuftrious  M.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux,  of 
Geneva,  has  been  pieafed,  in  a  letter  written  (not  to  me, 
but)  to  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  London,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Templeman,  Secretary 
to  our  excellent  fociety  of  arts,  £sV.  to  call  my  per¬ 
formance  1  in  ouvrage  infinhnent  ejlimable .  W hi  1ft  my  la¬ 
bours  are  thus  applauded ;  whilll  I  have  the  honour  to 
reckon  among  my  correspondents  in  matters  of  agricul¬ 
ture  the  marquis  of  Turbilly,  M.  DuPlanrel  duMonceau, 
M.  de  Montaudouin,  all  members  of  the  Paris  royal 
academy  of  Sciences,  and  many  others  of  high  rank  and 
moft  diftinguifhed  merit,  I  Surely  fhall  feel  but  little  what; 
fuch  critics  may  fay. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  humble  Servant, 

September  18,  John  Mills, 

*764, 
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NUMBER  XXXI. 

An  Efthnafe  of  the  Expence  of  building  a  Stove  for  raifng 
Pine- Apples ;  together  with  the  annual  Charges  for  Tanr 
Labour ,  he? 

* 

Gentlemen, 

THOUGH  the  fubjeH  of  my  letter  may  not  be  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  the  public,  yet  I  doubt 
not  but  many  gentlemen,  refiding  at  fome  diftance  in  the 
country,  may  be  glad  to  be  rightly  informed  of  the  real 
cl  pence  attending  a  Rove  for  railing  of  pines.  This  has 
Induced  me  to  make  the  following  particulars  public* 
and  which  are  as  near  the  truth  as  poffible,  having  been 
very  exact  In  the  accounts,  on  purpofe  to  prove  that  the 
expence  is  much  lefs  than  is  generally  imagined,  as  the 
Idea  of  a  large  expence  attending  it  has  frequently  hindered 
many  perfons  from  enjoying  this  pleafure  and  amufement. 

A  Hove,  forty  feet  long,  and  twelve  wide,  is  the  pro¬ 
per  fize  for  one  fire-place,  and  contains  as  much  air  as 
one  fire  will  properly  warm :  I  fhall  therefore  calculate 
lily  expences  for  one  of  that-  fize,  and  particularly  as  it 
•will  produce  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pines  a  year* 
which  is  fruit  enough  for  a  moderate-flzed  family. 

The  height  in  front  is  three  feet,  and  the  back  part 
about  feven  feet. 

The  front,  one  end  and  roof  to  be  of  glafs,  the  other 
end  brick,  where  fhould  be  a  room  about  twelve  feet 
fquare,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  lefs,  for  the  convenience  of 
laviny  the  fuel,  and  for  making  the  fire. 

As  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  flues,  &c.  it  is  not  neceflary 
here  to  infert  them  $  but  I  will  beg  leave  to  refer  any  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  wants  to  build  one,  to  that  ingenious  brick¬ 
layer,  Mr.  Salter  Field,  of  Walton  upon  Thames,  wIiq 
has  fhewed  great  fkill  and  judgment  in  building  feveral*. 

The 


*  We  are  well  pie. Ted  with  every  opportunity  afforded  to  us  of 
bringing  forth  concealed  merit  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  E* 
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The  expence  of  building  fuch  a  ftove  will  be  about 
eighty  pounds,  fuppofin'g  all  the  materials  to  be  new,  and 
at  the  prices  given  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood ;  but 
if  you  have  the  conveniency  of  a  wall  ready  built  to  eredh 
it  again#,  it  will  fave  about  fifteen  pounds. 

The  price  of  the  plants  will  be  according  to  their  fizes, 
from  two  or  three  fhillings  each  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  eii- 
tirely  depends  on  how  long  you  will  wait  for  fruit,  and 
whether  you,  will  buy  fuch  as  will  produce  fruit  of  only 
one  pound  weight  each,  or  two  or  three  pounds  ;  but 
about  fifty  pounds  will  ftock  it  properly  at  fir#  to  have 
fruit  immediately. 


The  yearly  Expence  as  follows * 

Eight  hundred  bufhels  of  tan  to  fill  the  pit  at 
firft,  at  three  half-pence  per  bufhel  — •  — 

Sixteen  loads  carriage  * -  — *  — • 

Three  chaldrons  and  a  half  of  coals,  at  thirty- 
fix  fhillings  per  chaldron  —  — - 

Two  hundred  bufhels  of  tan  more,  to  keep  the 
bed  level  with  its  former  height,  at  three  half¬ 
pence  per  bufhel  - —  —  — - 

Four  loads  carriage  — •  — ■* 

Filling  the  pit  with  tan, and  planting  the  pots,  two 
days,  two  men,  at  two  fhillings  a  day  each  — 
Stirring  the  tan  up,  and  adding  frefh  four  times 
more,  at  ditto  —  —  — 

The  time  in  attending  the  fires,  watering,  &c> 
is  worth  at  the  molt  eighteen-pence  a  week, 
which  comes  to  —  —  — - 

Repairing  the  windows,  painting,  and  white* 


wafhing 


/*  s <  cl» 

500 
o  16  o 

> 

6  60 


1 

o 


5 

4 


0 

o 


Total 


080 


1  120 


3  18  o 


1  11  o 


21  00 


The  afh.es  from  your  houfe,  and  rubbifh  from  your 
garden,  or,  where  you  can  get  peat  or  turf  cheap,  will 
abate  fomething  in  coals;  and  I  think  there  are  few  places 
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in  England  where  all  the  articles  together  will  cofl  fo 
much  :  thus  you  will  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  pines  of 
one  pound  and  a  half  weight  each,  one  with  another, 
for  Jefs  than  three  fhillings  a-piece ;  and  with  good 
management  mofl  of  them  will  weigh  two  or  three 
pounds  a-piece,  efpecially  if  you  plant  only  your  prime 
crowns  and  fuckers. 

Befides  pines,  you  may  have  vines  come  through  the 
walls,  and  nailed  to  the  roofs,  and  on  the  flues  French- 
beans,  ftrawberries,  and  cucumbers. 

As  I  am  making  feveral  experiments  for  the  farther  im¬ 
provement  of  managing  ftoves,  I  may,  perhaps,  trouble 
you  with  fuch  of  my  remarks  as  I  think  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  public  *  ;  but  before  I  fend  you  mine,  fhould  be 
glad  to  fee  thofe  one  of  your  correfpondents  promifed 
fome  months  ago  \  and  am,  Gentlemen, 

Middlefex,  Your’s, 

September  17,  1764.  An  ana. 


NUMBER  XXXII. 

On  the  Culture  of  Horfe-Beans  in  a  light  Loam ,  and  the 
Benefit  of  hoeing  Crops  in  generaL 


Gentlemen, 


MANY  farmers  imagine  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
getting  a  good  crop  of  horfe-beans  in  a  gravelly 
loam,  taking  it  into  their  heads  that  nothing  but  a  fluff 
loam,  or  a  clay,  will  yield  any  quantities,  worth  attention, 

of  this  ufeful  vegetable. 

Let  me,  with  your  permiflion,  endeavour  to  undeceive 
them ;  for  be  affined  that  horfe-beans,  with  proper  cul¬ 
ture,  will  grow  very  well,  'and  yield  a  pay-pent  crop, 
though  they  are  (own  in  a  Tandy  or  gravelly  loam. 

I  fhould 


*  An  account  of  tins  correfpondent’y  experiments  will  oblige 
us  much,  and  we  fhould  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  as  often  as  he 
has  leifure  or  inclination  to  write.  E. 
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I  fhould  not  aflert  this,  was  I  not  by  experience  warranted 
to  do  it,  for  I  have  often  raifed  them,  on  fuch  land  to  my 
perfect  content. 

When  I  pradlife  this  hufbandry,  it  is  frequently  after  a 
crop  of  wheat  that  I  low  horfe-beans. 

The  firft  thing  I  do  immediately  after  harveft  is,  to 
clear  the  field  of  the  ftubble  as  much  as  poffible,  becaufe 
if  I  did  not,  it  would,  when  buried  by  the  plough,  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  the  land,  already  light,  more  hollow,  and 
would  alfo,  as  I  have  often  found,  make  the  bean-plants 
root-fallen  :  what  I  mean  by  root-fallen  is,  that  when  the 
plants  become  tall  and  weighty,  the  roots  are  apt  to  give 
way,  and  the  plant  come  to  the  ground ;  in  which  cafe  I 
have  generally  found  a  tuft  of  ftubble  near  the  root,  about 
which  the  fibres  of  the  roots  would  twift  themfelves,  in- 
ftead  of  penetrating  into  the  foil  in  fearch  of  fubfiftence 
and  nourifhment.  >  . 

For  thefe  reafons,  I  fay,  I  always  get  rid  of  the  ftubble 
before  I  turn  up  the  eddifh. 

In  the  firft  ploughing,  I  make  the  ploughman  go  as 
deep  as  he  can,  that  he  may  lay  the  exhaufted  and  tired 
foil,  on  the  furface,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  After 
this,  I  harrow  it  down  fmooth,  and  leave  it  for  about  a 
month. 

When  the  month  is  expired*  if  the  weather  fuits,  -I  fow 
the  whole  furface  of  the  land  with  lime  flaked,  after  the 
rate  of  twenty  bufhels  on  an  acre. 

I  then  plough  the  field  in  broad  lands,  or  wide  flitches, 
harrow  it  again  down  fmooth,  and  leave  it  for  the  winter. 

The  firft  week  in  February  1  plough  the  land  once  more 
flat,  harrow  it  fmooth  down,  and  have  it  planted  by  hand 
with  eight  pecks  of  horfe-beans  ;  immediately  after  which, 
a  moderate-fized  roller  is  palled  over  the  field. 

The  beans  are  planted  with  dibbles,  in  double  rows, 
with  intervals  three  feet  wide,  and  the  partitions  between 
the  rows  are  only  one  foot  wide. 

When  the  beans  are  about  two  inches  above  the  ground, 

I  fow  over  them,  by  way  of  top-drefling,  about  ten 
bufhels  of  foot,  and  caufe  the  partitions  to  be  hand-hoed  : 

U  2  as 
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as  for  the  intervals,  I  mean  the  fpaces  of  three  feet  wide 
between  the  double  rows,  I  clean  them  with  a  fmall 
plough,  I  have  for  the  purpofe,  drawn  by  one  horfe  :  with 
this  I  go  one  bout  in  each  interval,  throwing  up  two 
fmall  furrows  againft  the  beans,  and  leaving  a  trench  in 
the  middle. 

In  about  three  weeks  afterwards  I  throw  back  thefe  fur¬ 
rows,  and  plough  as  near  as  I  can  to  the  beans,  fo  as  not 
to  injure  their  roots,  but  cutting  off  a  few  of  their  fibres 
gives  me  no  concern :  there  will  now  be  a  trench  on  each 
frde  the  interval  next  the  beans. 

My  next  bufinefs  is  to  harrow  the  intervals  with  a  fmall 
light  harrow,  in  order  to  make  it  as  fine  as  poffible ;  which 
fine  pulverized  earth  I  now  throw  back  to  the  roots  of  the 
beans,  to  which  it  will  lie  very  clofe,  and  affords  them 
abundance  of  nourifhment. 

I  give  only  one  ploughing  more  to  the  interval,  and 
that  too  without  an  earth-board,  as  it  is  only  meant  to 
difturb  the  weeds,  and  give  nourifhment  to  the  crop  ;  and 
If  any  more  weeds  appear,  I  endeavour  as  much  as  poffible 
to  defiroy  them  with  the  harrow ;  but  if  this  will  not  do, 
I  am  always  ready  to  be  at  the  expence  of  having  the 
whole  field  hand-hoed. 

It  fcarcely  need  be  mentioned,  that  during  all  thefe 
.  operations  with  my  fmall  plough  in  the  intervals,  I  take 
care  with  the  hand-hoe  to  keep  down  the  weeds  in  the 
partitions  between  the  rows. 

With  this  culture  I  have  feldom  failed  of  good  crops; 
and  if  the  fummers  happen  to  be  wet,  my  crops  have 
often  been  furprifingly  large,  and  I  have  got  a  great  deal 
of  mon^y,  as,  after  a  wet  fummer,  beans  always  fell  well  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  natural  they  fhould,  as  moil  of  the  crops 
on  damp  ft  iff  lands,  are  ruined,  and  they  are  feldom  fown 
on  any  other. 

I  do  not  think  I  lofe  any  thing  by  allowing  three  feet 
intervals,  as  the  bean-ftalks  are  ftronger,  and  bloffom 
lower,  by  this  practice ;  and  in  the  rows  they  are  as 
thick  as  they  can  ftand,  which  I  think  beft  in  a  light  foil. 

When 
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,  When  my  beans  are  hooked,  I  pull  up  the  llalks;  and 
my  next  crop  is,  for  the  moft  part,  barley,  of  which  I 
generally,  in  this  way,  get  at  leaf!  four  quarters  an  acre. 

I  fow  it  on  three  ploughings,  for  nothing  loves  a  line 
tilth  better  than  barley:  and  indeedit  receives  great  benefit 
from  the  frequent  culture  that  was  bellowed,  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  on  the  beans  during  their  growth. 

My  fourth  crop  is  often  peas,  on  which  I  bellow  a  little 
very  rotten  dung ;  and  after  the  peas,  without  any  fallow, 
I  get  the  land  in  order  for  wheat,  which  I  fow  with  no 
other  manure  than  coal-allies,  wood-alhes,  or  foot,  which 
ever  I  can  bell  get. 

It  may  be  afked,  perhaps,  why  I  do  not  dung  my  wheat: 
to  this  I  anfwer,  that  my  opinion  is,  that  dung  breeds 
weeds  by  the  multitude  of  feeds  of  noxious  plants  which 
it  brings  on  the  land.  For  this  reafon  I  rather  chufe  to 
lay  on  a  moderate  quantity  of  dung  before  I  fow  my  peas, 
as  the  frequent  hoeings  which  the  peas  require  contribute 
much  to  dellroy  the  weeds,  which  would  otherways  fatally 
infell  my  wheat-crop. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  new  dodlrine  to  many  of  your 
readers ;  yet  I  have  a  very  good  right  to  approve  of  it,  as  it 
has  fo  well  fucceeded  with  me. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  in  general,  very  fond  of  hoeing  crops; 
and  I  am  certain,  that  were  they  more  introduced  into 
common  practice,  there  would  be  no  occafion  ever  to  let 
land  lie  fallow  ;  for  the  chief  ufe  of  fallows  is,  to  clear 
land  of  weeds  ;  and  this  may  be  much  better  done  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  culture  of  hoeing  crops. 

The  turnep-hulbandry  is  a  very  great  improvement ;  but 
it  is  not  fo  well  known,  or  fo  univerfally  pradtifed,  as  it 
ought  to  be  ;  and,  what  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  there 
are  in  England  farmers,  to  my  knowledge,  who  fow  tur- 
neps,  and  will  not  be  at  the  expence  of  hoeing  them. 
How  abfurd  this  pradlice  is,  need  not  be  pointed  out :  for 
my  part,  I  am  aftonilhed  when  I  hear  of  their  having  a 
fmgle  turnep  in  return  for  their  feed. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  perfuading  fome  farmers  to 
alter  their  old  culloms,  though  you  Ihould  make  it  ever 

fo 
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fo  evident,  by  reafoning,  that  it  is  for  their  intereft  fo  to  do: 
they  fill  their  heads  with  imaginary  Ioffes,  and  nothing  but 
ocular  demonftration  will  convince  them  of  the  utility  of 
any  practice  that  may  appear  ftrange  to  them. 

It  is  a  great  pity  gentlemen  of  fortune  do  not  refide,  as 
their  anceftors  ufed  to  do,  on  their  eftates,  inftead  of 
flocking  to  the  metropolis  to  fpend  their  fortunes  in  idle 
and  extravagant  luxuries  and  vanities.  I  am  now  forty 
years  of  age,  have  always  lived  in  affluence,  yet  never 
was  a  month  together  in  London  in  my  life.  I  wifh  all 
your  gentlemen  readers  could  fay  as  much. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

With  great  refpect, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Auguft  31,  John  Moss, 

1764.  A  yeoman  of  Kent. 


NUMBER  XXXIII. 

A  Letter  from  Farmer  Mitchell,  on  the  White-Scour  in  Sheep  % 

with  a  Remedy . 

Gentlemen, 

IHave  been  from  the  beginning  a  conflant  purchafer  of 
your  work,  which  I  much  approve  of,  particularly  as 
it  affords  us  farmers  an  opportunity  of  laying  our  mif- 
carriages  and  misfortunes  before  our  brotherhood,  that 
they  may,  in  their  practice,  take  care  to  avoid  the  like 
errors. 

It  is  this  motive  has  induced  me  now  to  trouble  you 
with  a  letter  ;  for  having  laft  year  fuffered  a  great  lofs  in 
feme  fheep  of  mine  which  died,  I  thought  I  could  not  do 
my  brother  farmers  a  piece  of  better  fervice  than  to  let 
them  know  how  it  happened. 

You  muft  know,  gentlemen,  I  had  a  fine  piece  of  tur- 
neps,  with  which  I  intended  to  flufh  up  five  fcore  fheep  \ 
but  juft  before  they  were  turned  in,  I  was  under  a  necefflty 

of 
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of  c;oing  up  to  London,  on  account  of  a  confounded  law- 
fuit  I  then  had,  and  fHll  have,  on  my  hands. 

This  obliged  me  to  leave  the  care  of  my  farm  to  a 
nephew  of  my  wife’s,  whom  I  keep  as  an  upper  fervant ; 
and  a  fober  honeft  lad  he  is,  though,  to  be  fare,  this  time 
he  was  a  little  out  in  his  politics. 

But  to  continue  my  narrative,  this  lad,  to  whom  I  had 
often  preached  leffons  of  oeconomy,  thought  he  would  be 
as  prudent  poftible,  and  not  fuffer  the  fheep  to  wafte  any 
of  the  turneps. 

In  order  to  effe<R  this,  he  hurdled  off  a  plat  of  them, 
and  turned  in  five  fcore  fheep  to  eat  them  on  the  land : 
when  they  had  eat  up  the  leaves,  and  fcooped  the  roots, 
he  fent  into  the  plat  a  couple  of  my  men,  who  forked  up 
the  remainder  of  the  turneps,  confifting  chiefly  of  fcooped 
fhells,  in  the  hollow  parts  of  which  the  urine  and  dung 
had  lodged,  fo  as  to  make  them  a  naufeous  meal  to  the 
poor  fheep  ;  here,  however,  were  they  kept  by  my  wife’s 
kinfman  till  they  had,  through  abfolute  hunger,  been 
obliged  to  eat  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  fragments. 

Thus  far  no  very  great  damage  was  done,  only  the 
fheep  loft  flefh,  inftead  of  gaining  fat :  but  the  next  ftep 
the  young  man  took  was  indeed  fatal ;  for  after  they  had 
been  for  fome  time  half  ftarved,  by  being  kept  to  the 
dirty  food  already  mentioned,  he  very  unadvifedly  turned 
them  fuddenly  into  a  frefh  bite  of  turneps,  and  what 
was  ftill  worfe,  they  were  turned  in  before  the  dew  was 
off  the  plants. 

The  confequence  was,  that  the  fheep  were  immediately 
feized  with  the  gripes,  the  white-fcour,  and  flux,  which 
carried  off  forty-two  of  them  before  my  return,  and  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  killed  the  remainder,  had  I  not 
applied  a  fpeedy  remedy. 

My  flrft  bufinefs  was  to  take  them  from  the  turneps, 
and  putting  them  into  a  dry  up-land  pafture,  I  gave  them 
fome  of  the  fweeteft  hay  I  had,  which  I  generally  referve 
for  my  cows. 

As  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  I  inflantly  got  two  pounds 
of  rice,  which  I  put  into  eight  gallons  of  water,  and 

adding- 


r 
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adding  an  ounce  of  ginger  grofsly  beat  in  a  mortar,  A 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  the  fame  quantity  of 
anifeed,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  (which,  by  the 
bye,  I  found  it  hard  to  get,  they  wanting  to  fell  me  caJJia 
inftead  of  it)  I  had  the  whole  put  into  a  fmall  copper 
we  ufe  when  we  wafh  our  linen,  and  boiled  it  till  the 
quantity  was  reduced  one  half. 

I  then  ordered  my  man  to  drain  it  off,  and  when  it  was 
fo  far  cooled  as  to  be  no  warmer  than  milk  from  the  cow, 
I  threw  in  a  quart  of  good  common  gin,  and  mixing  the 
whole  well  together,  I  gave  each  of  the  fheep  a  dofe  of 
half  a  pint,  and  continued  giving  them  half  that  quantity, 
morning  and  night,  till  they  were  recovered  from  theit 
danger,  which  was  in  a  little  more  than  a  week,  for  the 
medicine  had  fo  good  an  effedf,  that  I  loft  only  five  more, 
which  happened  to  be  too  far  gone. 

I  fend  you  this  account,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  pub- 
lifh  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  farmers ;  and  I  hope 
they  will  meet  with  as  much  fuccefs  in  the  application  of 
the  medicine  as  I  did. 

It  will,  however,  be  neceffary  for  me  to  acknowledge 
that  I  never  knew  this  medicine  given  by  any  body  but 
myfelf;  neither  did  I  ever  before  try  it  ;  but  the  emergency 
of  the  occafion  prompted  me  to  endeavour  to  think  of 
fomewhat  that  might  flop  the  ravage  of  the  diforder ;  and; 
as  it  happened,  I  made  a  lucky  hit. 

For  my  own  particular  part,  I  am  not  fo  fond  of  oeco- 
nomy  as  to  make  my  fheep  eat  fcraps  of  turneps ;  and 
whenever  I  put  them  into  a  frefh  bite,  I  always  allow 
them  cribs  with  fweet  hay,  which  I  imagine  corrects  the 
raw  and  watery  juices  of  the  lufcious  turnep. 

I  fhould  be  glad  if  fome  of  your  numerous  correfpon- 
dents  would  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  various  diftempers 
with  which  fheep,  and  other  cattle  kept  by  farmers,  are 
fubje£t :  we  might  then  hope  to  have  fome  remedies  pub- 
lifhed  (for  every  diforder)  which  we  could  depend  on; 
and  this,  I  mull  fell  you,  gentlemen,  would  be  a  great 
acquifition  in  hufbandry ;  for  I  affine  you,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  very  few  of  the  receipts  to  be  met  with 
i  in 
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Tri  fitch  printed  books  as  I  have  feen  are  of  any  efficacy ; 
fo  that  I  had  alinoft  determined  not  to  read  any  more  on 
the  fubjedt  of  hufbandry,  till  a  neighbour  of  mine  fent 
me  one  of  the  propofals  for  your  work,  and  I  found  it 
was  to  be  written  by  gentlemen  and  farmers  at  large,  who 
were  experienced  men,  and  not  by  gentlemen  authors  who 
derived  all  their  knowledge  from  reading.  This  it  was 
induced  me  to  become  a  purchafer  *  and  I  like  it  fo  well, 
that  I  wifh  every  farmer  would  buy  it,  for  I  am  fure  he 
will  always  find  a  crown’s  worth  of  knowledge  in  every 
twelve-penny  Number  :  I  have,  at  leaf!*  hitherto  done  fo. 

I  fhould  alfo  be  very  glad  if  fame  of  your  corre- 
fpondents  would  fay  a  word  or  two  about  rye,  which  * 
though  not  equal  to  wheat,  is  a  good  grain ;  and  I  believe 
it  would  have  been  been  better  for  the  nation  if  more  of 
it  had  been  grown  laft  year*  when  the  wheat  was  almoffi 
all  fpeared.  I  want  fomebody  to  give  me  an  account* 
from  experience,  of  the  culture  of  the  naked  oat*  which 
I  am  told  is  very  much  cultivated  in  Cornwall  5  and  they 
fay  it  is  a  good  grain  for  many  ufes  :  befides,  it  would 
ferve  to  vary  our  crops ;  which,  you  know*  we  reckon  a 
point  of  good  hufbandry*. 

I  am,  Gentlemen* 

Suffolk*  Your  humble  fervanf, 

Auguft  28;  -  W.  MlTCHEtti 

—  ■  .1  I—  ...  ,  ... in  n  ■  t, .........  .....  ....... 

NUMBER  XXXIV; 

On  feeding  down  Wheat  with  Sheeps  with  its  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  pointed  out ,  together  with  fame  necejjary 
Precautions  in  the  Practice i 


Gentlemen* 


pERMIT  me  to  communicate  to  your  readers,  for 
***  their  benefit*  I  hope,  a  little  of  the  experience  I  have 
in  many  years  acquired, 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  13;  X  Being 


t  . 

*  We  Ihould  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  correfpondents 
Ivho  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  this  honeft  farmer  the  informal 

Eon 


I 
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Being  now  grown  old,  and  retired  to  fpend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  days  in  this  city,  I  trouble  myfelf  but 
little  about  the  practical  part  of  farming  ;  yet  did  I  fome 
years  ago  occupy  a  confiderable  tradt  of  ground  in 
Norfolk. 

1  fhall,  for  this  time,  confine  myfelf  to  the  propriety 
and  impropriety  of  feeding  wheat  down  with  fhcep  in 
the  fpring  ;  a  practice  which  has  by  many  been  hitherto 
but  little  underitood. 

This  practice,  when  prudently  adopted,  is  replete  with 
many  and  great  advantages;  but  if  indifcriminately  adopted, 
nothing  would  fooner  ruin  a  farmer. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are,  that  it 
affords  feed  for  your  wethers  and  ewes  after  the  turneps 
are  confumed,  and  before  the  fpring  feed  comes  in ;  it 
caufes  the  wheat  to  tiller  and  branch  more  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  done,  and  of  courfe  produce  a  larger  and 
better  crop  ;  it  brings,  by  the  rich  manure  it  affords  the 
iand^  the  crop  forwarder,  and  makes  it  heavier  in  the 
icale,  as  well  as  plumper  in  the  bufhel. 

The  difadvantages  attending  this  pradtice  are,  that,  in 
certain  circumffances,  it  checks  the  growth  of  the  corn, 
and  makes  the  fecond  fhoot  diminutive  and  fmall;  of  courfe 
the  ears  are  lean  and  poor,  and  the  crop  in  proportion. 
It  gives  the  weeds  an  opportunity  of  getting  a-head, 
and  ruining  the  crop,  to  the  farmer’s  great  lofs  and  dis¬ 
appointment. 

I  fhall,  to  be  better  underftood,  relate  fome  cafes  which 
happened  to  myfelf,  as  I  find  them  noted  in  my  journal, 
for  I  always  kept  one. 

In  the  year  1742,  I  had  ten  acres  of  wheat,  which, 
after  Chriffmas,  feemed  proud.  The  foil  was  a  loofe 
loam,  and  I  had,  when  I  fallowed,  laid  on  plenty  of  dung. 

I  turned  into  this  field  a  parcel  of  fineep  on  the  twenty- 
fecond  of  January,  in  order  to  feed  it  down,  which  they 

did ; 

non  he  requires,  refpeffting  the  dfiforders  of  cattle,  the  culture 
of  rye,  and  of  the  naked  oat  of  Cornwall,  which  will,  we 
imagine,  be  agreeable  to  many  others  of  cur  readers,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Mitchell,  whom  we  thunk  for  this  favour.  O.  N* 
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did;  bat  the  weather  coming  in  milder  than  I  expected, 
the  weeds,  which  had  been  brought  in  with  the  dung, 
got  fuch  a  head,  that  I  was  above  twenty  pounds  lofer  by 
feeding  it. 

In  1744,  I  fed,  very  indifcrctely  indeed,  another  piece 
of  wheat  of  fifteen  acres.  The  land  was  poor,  and  had 
not  been  well  dreffed,  fo  that  about  the  tenth  of  March 
the  wheat-plants  flood  very  thin.  I  turned  in  fome  fheep, 
thinking  it  would  afterwards  branch  more,  and  produce  a 
better  crop  ;  but  I  was  difappointed,  for  the  fheep  bit  off 
the  knot  of  the  plant,  and  I  had,  I  think,  the  word:  crop 
I  ever  reaped. 

The  next  year,  1745,  I  had  another  thin  crop  of  wheat 
on  much  the  fame  land  as  the  laft :  I  turned  in  fome 
fheep  the  fixth  of  February,  before  the  knot  was  above 
the  ground  within  reach,  and  it  fucceeded  ;  for,  as  I  gave 
it  a  good  top-dreffing  within  a  fortnight,  it  tillered  and 
branched  fo  well,  as  to  produce  a  much  better  crop  than 
I  expected. 

I  could  relate  to  you  many  other  circumftances  of  thi^ 
nature,  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  room  ;  I  fhall 
therefore  proceed  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  my  general 
experience  in  this  matter. 

I  find  wheat  fhould  never  have  any  fheep  turned  on  it, 
unlefs  it  is  forward  in  January,  and  likely  to  be  lodged  at 
fiarveft,  except  now  and  then,  with  great  precaution, 
when  you  want  to  thicken  a  crop. 

Fuch  wheat  only  fhould  be  fed  down  as  was  early  fown  ; 
and  I  hold  it  a  bad  practice  if  the  land  is  rich  with  dung. 

Wheat  fhould  not  be  fed  down,  unlefs  the  land  is  pretty 
clear  of  weeds,  and  has  ftrength  and  fubitance  enough  to 
afford  the  wheat  nourifhment  in  plenty,  that  it  may  get 
into  ear  at  the  proper  feafon,  notwithstanding  the  growth 
was  fo  checked. 

There  is  in  every  plant  of  wheat  a  certain  knot,  or 
crown  of  the  root  as  I  call  it,  from  which  all  the  branches 
iffue  ;  now,  if  this  crown  is  nipped  off7  by  the  fheep,  a 
dwindled  production  is  the  certain  confequence  ;  for  this 
fcafon,  fheep  fhould  never,  (unlefs  it  Is  in  a  very  back-r 

X  2  ward 


ward  feafon,  and  then  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  feed  whea£ 
down  at  a}l  ;)  I  fay,  fheep  fiiould  never  be  turned  on  it 
after  the  middle  of  February  :  the  belt  time,  in  general, 
is  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  even  the  middle  of  that 
jRonth, 

If  feafopable  rains  follow,  provided  the  ground  is  clear 
pf  weeds,  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer. 

If  the  farmer  has  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  ftrength  of  his 
land  towards  giving  the  checked  plant  nourifiiment,  I 
would  by  all  means  have  him  afford  his  wheat  a  top- 
ffreffing  of  foot,  afhes,  malt-duff,  or  whatever  other  proper 
manure  he  may  have  at  hand,  provided  he  is  fure  it  is 
quite  clear  of  weeds,. 

Let  not  the  induffrious  farmer  be  at  all  uneafy  if,  after 
feeding  down  his  wheat,  he  perceives  the  plants  hand  at 
a  diffance  one  from  the  other ;  for  if  he  has  praclifed  this 
piece  of  huffandry,  with  the  precautions  above  noted,  he 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  every  plant  will  throw  out  a 
number  of  branches,  and  that  he  will  have  a  field  full  of 
flalks  at  harveft,  and  a  crop  that  will  furprife  him. 

I  am  very  fond  of  recommending  wheat  crops  to  the 
farmers  attention,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  the  mofr  noble 
of  grains,  but  alfo  becaufe,  if  well  managed,  it  is  the 
inoft  profitable. 

We  muff:  not  always  judge  of  the  farmer’s  profits  by 
the  produce  of  his  land ;  which  feme  of  your  readers  may 
think  odd,  but  I  will  make  it  appear  by  an  example  from 
my  own  practice. 

In  the  year  1743,  I  had  two  fields,  of  twenty  acres  each? 
in  wheat;  one  of  which  yielded  me,  at  harvefi,  at  the  rate 
of  four  quarters  an  acre  throughout ;  the  other  yielded 
me  only  twenty  buihels,  one  acre  with  another;  yet  I  got 
more  by  the  left  than  the  firff.  'The  cafe  was  thus  :  fall¬ 
ing  filer t  of  dung,  I  was  obliged  to  buy ;  but  it  was  fo. 
dear,  that  I  pniy  bought  enough  for  the  firlt  field,  giving  the 
other  two  ploughings  extraordinary,  infiead  of  manuring 
it ;  and  thefe  ploughings  I  reckon  at  a  mere  trifle,  as  my 
Tories  would  other  wile  have  flood  ft  ill. 

The 
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The  rotten  dung  coil  me  fifty  pounds ;  fo  that,  on  cas¬ 
ing  up  my  expences  of  all  kinds,  I  find  I  fhould  have 
been  at  leaft  ten  pounds  the  better  if  I  had  given  the 
.other  field  two  more  ploughings,  inftead  of  buying  any 
.dung  at  all.  Thus  it  is  evident  we  muff  not  always  judge 
of  our  profits  by  the  fum  we  receive ;  for  it  is  alfo  fome- 
times  neceflary  to  take  a  retrofpedlive  view  of  our  ex¬ 
pences  ;  and  this,  in  faff,  is  the  reafon  why  gentlemen 
feldom  get  any  thing  by  farming,  their  expences  being 
larger  than  ours,  though  they  have,  generally  Speaking, 
better  crops.  We  farmers  muff  fee  with  our  own  eyes,  or 
flarve.  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Norwich,  Your  humble  Servant, 

September  1,  1764.  Once  a  Farmer. 


NUMBER  XXXV. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Lamb,  on  the  heft  Method  of  cultivating 
Black  Oats ,  and  recommending  more  frequent  Plough  mgs  than 
are  ufually  afforded  them. 


Gentlemen, 


HAV  I  N  G  been  for  many  years  a  praffical  farmer  in 
the  eaflern  part  of  the  county  of  Effex,  you  will 
not,  I  hope,  think  me  impertinent  in  troubling  you  01; 
the  culture  of  black  oats,  which  I  have  very  often  to  great 
advantage  fown. 

Moil  of  my  neighbours  prefer  the  white  Poland  oat, 
which  may,  I  own,  in  Some  circumffances  of  foil  and 
Situation,  be  beff.  I  prefer  the  black  oats  becaufe  they 
are  hardieft,  for  which  reafon  they  Suit  bed  with  my  con¬ 
venience  ;  for,  as  a  cpnfiderable  tradl  of  the  farm  I  occupy 
is  light  land,  I  am  under  a  fort  of  neceffity  of  Sowing 
this  foil  early,  or,  if  a  dry  Summer  followed,  I  fhould 
have  no  return  at  harveft. 

Few  people  allow  more  than  one  ploughing  for  a  crop 
of  oats  ;  but  Such  as  follow  this  practice  are  very  wrong¬ 
headed  ;  for  they  may  allure  themfelves,  that  no  crop  pays 
better  for  ploughing  than  oats  5  and  it  is  on  this  account 
2  that 
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that  I  generally  give  my  land  defigned  for  oats  three  tilths; 
whence  I  am  morally  certain  arifes  the  largenefs  of  my 
crops,  for  I  have  feldom  under  five,  oftener  fix,  and  very 
frequently  feven  quarters  from  an  acre,  throughout  a  field. 

Your  readers  will  not  be  furprifed  at  my  having  fuch 
good  crops,  when  I  obferve,  that  I  almoft  every  year  fow 
fome  oats  on  a  fallow  that  has  been  well  dunged  ;  and  this 
I  aver  to  be  good  hufbandry,  as  it  abates  the  ranknefs  of 
the  foil,  kills  many  of  the  weeds,  and  prepares  the  land  in 
an  excellent  manner  for  a  fucceeding  crop  of  fvveet  wheat ; 
but  I  muff  obferve,  that  I  always  clear  my  land  of  the  flifF 
oat-flubble  before  I  attempt  to  plough  for  the  wheat. 

I  have  already  faid  that  I  fow  black  oats  early  on 
my  light  land  :  by  early,  I  mean  as  early  as  the  firft  week 
in  February,  by  which  time  I  have  generally  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  getting  the  land  in  proper  order,  for  a  light  foi^ 
h  foon  wet,  foon  drv. 

Let  me  mention  once  more  to  your  readers,  that  it  is- 
on  a  light  foil,  which  is  apt  to  burn  a  crop,  that  I  fow  my 
black  oats  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  February;  for 
fhould  any  of  them  attempt  to  fow  them  fo  early  in  a 
moifr,  cold,  flifF  foil,  and  a  hard  frofl  fhould  follow,  the 
young  blade  would,  in  all  probability,  be  killed. 

I  mufl  alfo  remark,  that  when  I  fow  oats  thus  early,  it  is 
generally  under  furrow;  yet  I  fotiretimes  fow  them  broad- 
cafl,  and  plough  them  jn. 

The  quantity  of  feed  I,  for  the  mofr  part,  ufe,  is  about 
three  bufhels,  which  I  find  to  be  enough;  nay,  I  have  fome- 
times  from  only  two  bufhels  had  a  good  crop ;  but  then  I 
have  been  particularly  careful  and  attentive  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  feed,  without  which  precaution  I  fhould  ifot,  unlefs 
the  feafon  had  been  very  favourable  indeed,  havefucceeded. 

I  have  found  it  a  very  good  way  to  fow  firft  half  my 
quantity  of  feed  under  furrow,  and  afterwards,  fowing  the 
remainder  broad-caft,  harrow  it  in  ;  and  this  is  often 
my  practice  when  I  fow  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  March. 

When  I  fow  oats  after  wheat,  which  however  is  not 
very  frequently,  I  turn  up  the  flubble  as  foon  as  I  con¬ 
veniently 
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Veniently  can  after  harveft,  and  leave  it  rough  through  the 
winter.  The  firft  fine  weather  after  Chrillmas,  I  lay  it 
down  fmooth  with  the  harrows,  and  immediately  give  it  a 
crofs  ploughing. 

As  foon  as  February  comes  in,  if  it  is  not  a  hard  froff, 
I  make  the  land  as  fine  as  I  poflibly  can  by  the  harrows, 
raifing  a  fine  loofe  mould  to  the  furface,  which  is  to  be  the 
bed  for  the  oats  to  lie  in  ;  for  I  fow  my  oats  diredtly  under 
furrow ;  after  which  I  pafs  a  moderate-fized  roller  over 
the  field,  and  then  give  it  a  flight  fcratch  with  a  pair  of 
light  harrows. 

This  hufbandry  generally  produces  me  a  crop  I  have 
no  reafon  to  complain  of. 

My  chief  reafon  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter  is, 
to  endeavour  to  perfuade  my  brother  farmers  that  they  do 
not,  in  general,  allow  their  oats  a  fufficient  number  of 
ploughings,  one  being  the  ftated  quantity. 

If  they  would  plough  twice  for  this  crop,  they  would 
receive  more  than  twenty  fhillings  an  acre  for  their  trouble; 
but  if  they  would  confult  their  own  intereffs,  and  allow 
three  ploughings,  it  would  often  make  fifty  pounds 
difference  to  them  in  a  field  of  twenty  acres  :  this  they 
will,  perhaps,  think  wonderful  $  but  it  is  no  lefs  true. 

The  black  oats  require  particularly  to  be  fown  early, 
efpecially  if  the  farmer  withes  to  have  them  of  a  fine 
glofly  ebon  colour,  and  that  the  crop  fhould  corn  well  ; 
for  if  they  are  fown  late,  and  wet  weather  follows  foon 
after  fowing,  they  will  be  apt  to  run  all  to  ffraw  ;  and  if 
dry  weather,  and  the  foil  is  gravelly,  it  is  a  chance  but 
they  are  burnt  up. 

I  have  found  by  experience,  that  black  oats  will  yield  a 
very  large  crop  after  turneps  ;  and  this  1  believe  is  fiinply 
owing  to  their  being  fown  in  a  fine  tilth ;  for  the  mould  can¬ 
not  but  be  reduced  to  very  fmall  particles  if  a  crop  of  tur¬ 
neps  has  been  well  hufbanded,  efpecially  if  it  is  in  a  light 
foil.  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Eaflof  Chelmsford,  Effex,  Your  conflant  reader, 
Augulf  27,  1764.  J.  Lame. 


N  U  M- 
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Number  xxxvl 

Soot  recommended  as  a  Manure  for  Clover » 
Gentlemen, 

I  Do  not  remember  that  much  has  been  faid  in  your  col¬ 
lection  on  the  fubject  of  clover:  permit  me,  in  feme  mea¬ 
sure,  to  make  amends  for  this  feeming  deficiency  in  your 
correfpondents,, 

I  have  not  much  time  to  fpare  at  prefent,  therefore  (hall 
only  mention  that  I  have,  by  experience,  found  coal-afhes 
and  foot  a  moil  excellent  manure  for  clover,  as  it  fecures 
this  crop  from  drought,  and  brings  it  greatly  forward. 

I  generally  few  on  my  fecond  year’s  crop  of  clover  as 
much  foot  as  will  cover  the  land  very  thinly  over,  which 
is  about  fifteen  bufhels  ;  and  this  I  do  in  the  month  of 
February,  foon  after  which  the  fpring  rains  wafh  it  into 
the  ground,  and  the  plant  thrives  amazingly* 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  coal-afhes,  which  I  lay  oil 
thicker,  to  the  quantity  of,  at  leafl,  forty  bufhels  on  ait 
acre  ;  from  which  I  find  a  great  advantage* 

The  farmer  who  attempts  to  few  foot  over  his  clover^ 
mufl  take  care  to  do  it  very  thin  and  regular;  for  if  it  falls 
in  lumps,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  gives  the  hay,  made  that 
fummer,  a  bitter,  difagreeable  tafle,  very  unpalatable  to  the 
cattle  which  eat  it. 

I  have  often  found  it  ufeful,  on  my  ftiffer  loam,  to  few 
with  the  foot  an  equal  quantity  of  fand,  which  helps  to 
fpread  it  regularly ;  and  on  light  land  I  often  mix  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  flaked  lime,  both  which  have  a  very 
good  effect.  I  may,  perhaps,  trouble  you  again  on  an* 
other  occafion  ;  till  which  time  I  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe 
myfelf,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Hertfordfhire,  A.  B* 

-September  6,  1764* 
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NUMBER  XXXVII.  ' 


Mr.  T  ull  vindicated  in  his  Practice  of  the  New  Hufbandry  ; 
with  fome  Account  of  his  Experiments ,  and  iaji-puhlijhed 
Works. 


Gentlemen* 

BEING  of  opinion  that  the  general  practice  of  the 
new  hufbandry  would  be  productive  of  many  and 
great  advantages  to  the  public,  I  am  defirous  that 
ill-grounded  prejudices  againft  it  fhould  be  removed. 
Among  thele,  a  prevailing  one  is,  that  Mr.  Tull  purfued 
his  fcheme  of  raifing  fuceeiiive  crops  of  wheat  upon  the 
fame  land  fo  long,  that,  at  laft,  he  had  much  worfe  crops 
than  his  neighbours  ;  which  difcouraged  people  from  at¬ 
tempting  his  method  of  hufbandry. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  his  Gardeners  Didlionary,  under  the 
articles  Hoeing  and  ’Triiicum ,  takes  notice  of  this  as  an 
eftablifhed  faCt,  and  fuppofes  it  contrary  to  reafon  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  repeated  crops  of  wheat  can  be  raifed  an¬ 
nually  upon  the  fame  land,  without  manure. 
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Your  correfpondent,  in  the  letter,  Vol.  I.  No.  LXIIL 
page  270,  alfo  fays,  that  44  Things  may  be  carried  too 
44  far ;  and  this  was  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Tull,  when,  fpin- 
44  ning  out  his  principles  to  too  great  a  degree  of  nicety, 

44  he  lowed  wheat  fo  long  on  the  fame  land,  without  any 
44  affiflance  of  manure,  that  he,  at  laff,  had  fcarcely  any 
44  crops  at  all.” 

It  is  certain,  that  many  ftrange  reports  were  raifed  of 
Mr.  Tull,  and  his  hufbandry,  by  prejudiced  perfons ;  and 
his  book  being  printed  for  the  author,  fome  bookfellers 
were  much  offended,  and  employed  feveral  hands  to  write 
againff  him,  which  they  did  in  a  mofl  fcurrilous  manner* 
allerting  many  things  that  were  falfe,  and  mifreprefenting 
others.  Some  of  thefe  he  takes  notice  of  himfelf,  in  the 
additional  parts  of  his  work.  I  fhall  mention  only  one 
inftance  how  ready  people  were  to  give  credit  to  fuch  falfe 
reports,  page  268.  44  Laft  fummer,”  fays  he,  44  the 

44  vulgar  in  general  believed,  in  a  country  but  twelve 
44  miles  diftant  from  me,  that  I  always  carried  my  dung 
44  and  threw  it  into  a  river  :  now  there  is  no  river 
44  nearer  to  the  barton  where  my  dung  is  made,  than  is 
44  the  farthefl  part  of  my  land  ;  fo  that  the  expence  of 
44  lofmg  my  dung  would  be  greater  than  fpreading  it  on 
44  any  part  of  my  farm.  Befides,  I  live  in  a  country 
44  where  farmers  buy  dung  at  a  good  price ;  but  it  is 
44  known  that  I  neither  fell  nor  waffe  any  dung,  Againff 
44  fuch  lying  tongues  there  is  no  defence, ” 

But  a  principal  caufe,  that  the  reports  of  his  bad  fuc- 
.  eefs  in  his  wheat  crops  have  gained  fo  much  credit,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is,  that  the  Additions  to  his  Effay  are  out  of  print, 
and  not  generally  known  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  a  view 
-to  inform  your  readers  of  them  that  I  write  this  letter. 

Mr.  T ull  began  bis  fcheme  of  fucceffive  wheat  crops 
with  four  rows.  Afterwards  he  found,  that  three  rows 
were  better,  and  was  in  that  pradfice,  of  drilling  three 
rows  upon  a  ridge,  when  he  publifhed  his  Effay.  Upon 
further  experience  he  found, .  that  two  rows  prod  viced 
as  good  crops  as  three  or  four,  and  were  more  eafily 

1  managed. 
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managed.  This  he  recommends  as  his  laft  and  heft 
method ;  and  altered  his  drill-plough  to  his  practice  of 
planting  only  two  rows  upon  a  ridge,  of  v/hich  he  gives 
a  cut  and  defcription  in  his  Addenda  and  Conclufion.  By 
this  alteration,  his  drill  is  much  lefs  complicated,  and  lefs 
difficult  to  manage,  than  that  for  planting  three  rows, 
defcribed  in  his  Effay. 

The  gentlemen  abroad,  who  are  now  promoting  the 
new  huibandry,  have  gone  into  the  practice  of  planting 
three  rows  upon  every  ridge,  fuppofing  that  to  be  the 
beft  method  ;  and  the  drill-ploughs  invented  by  M.  Du 
Hamel,  and  M.  De  Chateauvieux,  are  conftrudted  to  fow 
three  rows.  Mr.  Mills  alfo,  the  editor  of  M.  Du  Hamers 
Hufbandry,  tells  us,  that  he  declined  giving  a  defcription 
of  Mr.  Tull's  drill,  becaufe  it  was  fo  complex,  which, 
indeed,  it  was  for  fowing  three  rows  ;  but,  as  it  is  now 
altered,  is  not  fo  complicated  as  M.  De  Chateauvieux’s 
drill ;  and  is  eafily  made  a  more  general  inftrument  for 
fowing  upon  ridges,  or  upon  the  level ;  and  has  this  advan¬ 
tage  beyond  any  of  the  foreign  drills  that  I  have  feen,  that 
the  two  wheels,  which  ferve  to  turn  the  fpindle,  and  de¬ 
liver  the  feed,  do,  at  the  fame  time,  mark  the  exadt 
diftances  of  the  next  rows  to  be  drilled,  upon  level 
ground;  fo  that  a  held,  of  any  extent,  may  b,e  planted 
with  it,  at  the  diftances  intended,  with  great  exadtnefs. 

From  the  practice  of  the  gentlemen  abroad,  and  other 
inftances  that  might  be  given  at  home,  it  is  evident,  that 
they  have  not  feen  the  additions  that  Mr.  Tull  made  to 
his  Effay,  in  which,  befides  his  different  method  of  drill¬ 
ing,  there  are  feveral  very  material  improvements  in  the 
manner  of  hoeing  and  cultivating  wheat,  and  other  crops  ; 
and  from  thefe  1  aft  parts  of  his  work  may  be  alfo  feen, 
that  the  reports  of  his  bad  fuccefs,  in  repeated  wheat  crops, 
are  without  any  juft  foundation. 

In  order  to  fhew  this  more  clearly,  it  may  be  proper  to 
premife  a  fliort  chronology  of  the  progrefs  of  his  huf¬ 
bandry,  collected  from  his  own  account  of  it ;  in  which 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  year,  at  that  time,  was 
by  fome  reckoned  to  commence  the  fir  ft  of  January,  and 
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by  others  the  twenty-fifth  cf  March,  and  the  crops  at 
other  periods,  it  occafions  an  uncertainty  of  fometimes 
a  year  in  this  account. 

i  ■ 

Mr.  Tull  began  his  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry  about 

the  year  —  — -  —  1723 

his  fuccefiive  horfe-hoed  wheat  crops  1726 
He  publifhed  his  Specimen  - —  < — —  1731 

hisEfiay  • — -  — >  —  I733 

his  Supplement  to  the  Eflay  - -  1 735 

his  Addenda  — ■  —  1737  or  1738 

His  Conclufion  is  dated  March  31,  —  —  —  1 7  39 

(All  thefe  are  printed  in  fmall  folio) 

He  died  about  the  year  1741. 

As  to  his  pradHce  of  raifing  fuccefiive  crops  of  wheat, 
he  made  the  experiment  firft  upon  part  of  a  field,  which 
had  not  been  dunged  for  fome  time,  and  upon  this  part 
he  continued  to  raife  wheat  for  twelve  years,  without  the 
afiificance  of  any  manure.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Efiay  he 
fays,  £C  The  particular  fcheme  of  raifing  annual  crops  of 
54  wheat,  without  dung  or  fallow,  is  as  yet  only  upon 
^  probation  ;  but,  by  the  fix  crops  I  have  had  in  that  man- 
*4  ner,  I  fee  nothing  againft  their  being  continued. 77  In 
the  Supplement,  page  249,  he  tells  us,  44  There  is  now 
44  the  eleventh  crop  of  wheat  on  the  fame  field,  (except 
44  that  in  the  ninth  year,  by  accident,  of  having  con- 
44  trailed  to  let  my  farm,  it  was  drilled  with  white  oats) 
44  and  I  do  not  yet  fee  any  reafon  againfi  its  being  con- 
44  tinned  for  wheat  annually,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  this 
£c  culture.75  In  the  Addenda,  page  261,  44  The  field^ 

44  which  lafl  year  had  the  eleventh  crop  of  wheat,77  (as  in 
page  249)  44  has  now  the  twelfth  on  it,  very  likely  to  be 
44  a  good  one.77  A.nd  in  the  Conclufion  he  fays,  that  the 
twelfth  crop  of  wheat,  upon  this  field,  44  was  the  befl,  I  be- 
44  lieve,  that  ever  grew  on  it.77 — 4  4  It  has  now  the  thirteenth 
44  crop ,  likely  to  be  very  good,  though  the  land  was  not 
44  ploughed  crofsways  ;77  which  he  mentions  it  was  the 
year  before,  in  order  to  alter  the  fize  of  the  ridges. 
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I  have  here  collected  what  he  fays  of  this  field  in  par¬ 
ticular,  as  it  was  his  field  of  experiment,  upon  which  he 
had  raifed  the  moft  crops  of  wheat,  without  any  manure. 
Let  us  next  fee  what  crops  he.  had  upon  his  lands  in 
general. 

He  begins  his  Addenda  with  acquainting  the  reader,  that 
he  was  defired  to  take  an  exadt  account  of  the  crop  of  an 
acre  of  horfe-hoed  wheat,  part  of  a  field  of  twenty-five 
acres,  in  order  to  fee  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
crop  of  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  drilled  upon  the  level,  and 
hand-hoed.  This  acre  being  meafured,  and  the  crop 
reaped,  and  threfhed  byitfelf,  yielded  twenty-nine  bufhels 
and  three  pecks  of  clean  wheat,  nine-gallon  meafure. 
But  he  obferves  that  great  wafte  was  made  by  the  reapers 
of  this  acre,  and  fome  damage  was  done  to  the  corn  by 
cattle;  for  which  allowance  being  made,  he  reckons  the 
real  produce  of  this  acre  to  have  been  thirty-two  bufhels, 
or  four  quarters,  of  wheat. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  crops  of 
wheat  upon  his  other  fields,  which,  including  the  above- 
mentioned  field,  were  in  all  one  hundred  and  fix  acres. 
The  corn  was  not  threfhed  when  he  wrote  this  ;  but  it 
appears,  by  his  account  of  the  crop,  as  I  have  computed 
it,  that  thefe  one  hundred  and  fix  acres  produced,  upon 
an  average,  nearly  twenty  bufhels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

If  the  quality  of  this  land  is  confidered,  none  of  it 
rich,  and  the  greater  part  light,  and  of  a  thin  ftaple,  this 
cannot  be  called  a  bad  crop.  But  there  was  another  very 
important  circumftance,  which  ought  to  be  confidered  : 
Mr.  Tull  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  in  a  very  bad 
flate  of  health  ;  was  frequently  confined  to  his  room,  and 
fometimes  to  his  bed  ;  infomuch  that,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had 
not  feen  fome  of  his  crops  from  the  time  they  were  fown 
till  the  fpring  following.  And  in  his  Supplement  he 
fays,  page  225,  cc  My  agriculture  having  been  carried 
“  on  by  common  day-labourers,  without  any  body  to  in- 
tc  fpedfc  them,  (except  when  my  difeafes  fufrered  me  to 
<c  attend  them,  which,  for  feveral  years  lafit  pafl,  has 
“  been  very  feldom)  cannot  be  expected  to  be  all  well 
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• 

44  managed  ;  for  though  they  can  do  it  well  when  they 
<c  pleafe,  yet  their  will  being  above  controul,  I  muft 

be  content  with  their  doing  feme  tolerably  well  every 
44  year.’*  . 

The  duji  of  the  majier*  s  feet  is  a  kind  of  manure  fo 
necelfary  in  every  fcheme  of  hufbandry,  that  no  perfon  of 
experience  in  fuch  matters,  who  reflects  upon  thefe  cir- 
ctimftances,  would  have  reafon  to  be  much  furprifed,  if 
Mr.  Tull’s  crops  had  really  failed  as  much  as  has  been 
fuppofed  ;  and  if  we  alfo  take  into  the  account,  that  thefe 
day-labourers  whom  he  employed,  and  who  had  the 
management  of  his  agriculture  at  the  critical  feafons, 
were  then  generally,  as  fuch  men  ftill  are,  prejudiced 
againft  the  new  hufbandry,  I  think  his  fuccefs,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  difadvantages,  is  a  ftrong  argument  in 
favour  of  this  hufbandry. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  what  Mr.  Tull  fays  further  of 
thefe  fuccefilve  wheat  crops.  In  the  Addenda,  page  263, 
he  tells  us,  44  I  have  now  fix  fcore  acres  of  wheat,  an 
44  hundred  acres  of  which  are  on  the  Hubble  of  the  laft 
44  years  wheat  crop.” 

And  in  the  Conclufion,  page  273,  44  The  crop  of  the 
44  fix  fcore  acres  of  wheat,  that  was  growing  at  the  time 
44  of  publifhing  my  Addenda,  was  much  greater  than  the 
44  crop  the  year  before  it,  and  would  have  produced  more 
44  grain  in  proportion,  if  the  heavens  had  been  as  pro- 
44  pitious  ;  but  the  heavy  rains  that  fell  when  the  firft- 
44  planted  was  moft  in  bloflom,  diminifhed  the  filling  of 
44  the  ear  and  its  grain,  yet  not  fo  much  as  of  moft  fown 
44  wheat,  efpecially  of  the  early-fown,  which  generally 
44  efcapes  the  beft  in  this  common  calamity.  The  burn- 
44  beaked  wheat,  being  always  early  fown,  I  am  informed 
44  had  npxt  to  no  grain  in  it ;  and  this  is  the  moft  ex- 
44  penfive  fort  of  hufbandry,  the  tenants  pay  fuch  exor- 
44  bitant  .fines  for  the  liberty  of  ploughing  this  land.” 

Again,  page  274,  44  The  fame  fix  fcore  acres  that  was 
44  wheat  the  laft  year,  is  planted  with  wheat  now,  and  is 
44  ail  of  it  as  ftrong  and  likely  for  a  good  crop  as  in  any  of 
4 1  the  former  yeas$,  though  there  is  but  about  one  acre  of 
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*c  it  dunged.  The  whole  is  the  freed:  from  weeds  beffore 
*c  hoeing  that  ever  was  feen,  and  the  fown  wheat  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  fulled:  of  them.”  , 

“  I  can  drew,  at  this  indant,  one  of  the  experiments  I 
“  have  recommended,  which,  though  it  be  on  lefs  than 
cc  two  perch  of  ground,  muft  convince  every  man  who 
<c  fees  it  (and  doth  not  renounce  the  evidence  of  his 
<c  reafon  and  fenfes)  that  pulveration  by  indruments  can 
vadly  exceed  the  benefit  of  common  manure. 

’Tis  to  fuch  experiments  that  I  leave  the  progrefs  of 
<c  my  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,  aifuring  the  public,  that 
<c  in  all  my  practice,  which  is  now  thirteen  years ,  I  never 
<c  have  met  with  one  indance  that  gives  me  the  lead  fuf- 
<c  picion  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  I  have  advanced ; 
<c  and  that,  I  believe,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
“  enemies,  but  the  falfe  relation  of  fadfs,  or  fallacious 
<c  arguments.” 

Mr.  Tull  mentions  here,  that  he  intended  this  to  be 
his  lad:  crop.  He  lived  about  two  years  afterwards. 
Whether  he  continued  to  occupy  his  farm,  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  ;  but  if  he  did,  and  his  crops  were  worfe  than  the 
preceding  years,  that  could  not  be  judly  attributed  to  any 
error  in  the  principles,  but  to  the  other  caufes  above  men¬ 
tioned.  We  fee  here  that  he  appeals  to  an  experience  of 
thirteen  years  :  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  or  admitted,  that  a 
perfon  of  Mr.  Tull’s  underdanding  would  go  on  from 
year  to  year  to  enlarge  his  plantations  of  wheat  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  had  he  not  been 
fully  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  fo  doing. 

The  repetition  of  wheat  crops  upon  the  fame  land  may* 
by  many  perfons,  be  fuppofed  rather  a  matter  of  curiofity 
than  of  any  great  ufe  ;  a  change  of  crops  being  the  general 
cudom,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  profitable  :  but  this 
is  not  fo  clear  as  fome  imagine.  The  cudom  is  founded  up¬ 
on  the  fuppofition  that  change  of  crops  is  necedary;  which, 
though  it  may  be  true  in  the  old  hulbandry,  is  not  fo  in 
the  new;  and,  without  doubt,  the  change  is  often  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  farmer  ;  for,  not  to  infid  on  the  extraordinary 
labour  necedary  to  prepare  the  land,  and  the  lofs  of  the 

feafon, 
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feafon,  if  it  cannot  be  got  into  proper  order  in  time,  or, 
which  is  as  bad,  fowing  it,  though  not  in  proper  tilth 
'  to  receive  the  feed,  the  main  point  of  all  is,  whether  the 
profit  of  thefe  feveral  different  crops  is  really  more  than 
hoed  fucceffive  crops  of  wheat,  or  other  corn  commonly 
propagated  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  believe  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  fhew,  by  a  fair  comparifon  of  both,  that  the 
hoed  crops  are  the  moft  profitable,  even  including  the 
clover  and  turneps  in  the  old  hufbandry.  Nor  is  a  pro¬ 
fitable  change  of  the  crop,  or  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
jfometimes  three  crops  in  two  years,  peculiar  to  the  old 
hufbandry  ;  for  the  fame  may  be  had  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  way  of  hoeing. 

There  is  another  circumlfance  in  the  old  hufbandry 
very  unfavourable  to  the  farmer.  As  he  is  under  a 
neceffity  of  changing  his  crops,  he  cannot  adapt  them  to 
the  foil.  Moft  farms  have  land  in  them  of  very  different 
qualities,  and  thefe  are  not  equally  proper  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plants  of  every  kind.  The  ftrong  land,  that  is 
very  fit  for  beans,  wheat,  and  clover,  is  not  equally  fo 
for  peas,  barley,  and  turneps.  But  the  farmers  commonly 
vary  their  crops  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country, 
and  the  confequence  is,  that  moft  of  their  lands  are 
planted  in  their  turn  with  crops  not  the  moft  fuitable  to 
them ;  which  is  an  inconveniency  that  may  be  avoided  in 
the  new  hufbandry. 

Having  pointed  out  the  additional  parts  of  Mr.  Tull’s 
work,  it  is  hoped  that  we  fhall  foon  have  a  new  impreffion 
of  the  whole :  and  as  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  approve 
of  an  abridgement,  permit  me  to  recommend  the  method 
of  printing  it,  which  I  apprehend  will  be  the  eafieft  and 
moft  agreeable  to  the  readers.  It  confifts  at  prefent  of  fo 
many  parts,  that  k  is  very  troubiefome  to  turn  to  each  of 
them,  in  every  different  point  of  theory  or  pradlice  that 
is  touched  upon  in  the  Effay ;  and  yet  this  is  neceffary  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  fee  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  alterations,  dr  improvements,  made  by 
the  author. 
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To  remove  this  difficulty,  I  would  propofe  a  new  im- 
preffion  in  folio  ;  that  the  notes  in  the  effay  fliould  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  text  (where  they  properly  come  in)  verbatim^ 
and  without  any  alteration;  that  the  Supplement,  Addenda, 
and  Conclufion,  be  printed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  to 
which  they  belong,  by  way  of  notes,  diftinguilhing  each 
by  proper  marks,  or  a  different  character.  In  this  way 
the  whole  of  the  author’s  fentiments  upon  each  point  will 
be  laid  before  the  reader  in  one  view. 

The  defcription  given  by  Mr.  Tull  of  his  drill-plough 
is  obfcure,  and  much  too  long ;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed 
that  feme  pradfical  driller  would  alter  that  part.  And  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  his  hoe-plough  might  be  wholly 
omitted,  without  injury  to  the  work;  being  fatisfied, 
from  experience,  that  the  common  Middlefex  fwing- 
plough,  or  the  Rotheran-plough  (both  which  have  an 
iron  copfe,  or  bridle,  at  the  end  of  the  beam)  will  per¬ 
form  the  operation  of  horfe-hoeing  between  the  rows  of 
corn,  or  other  plants  ;  and  will  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
ploughman,  becaufe  he  is  accuftomed  to  ufe  them. 

Whether  the  profit  of  a  new  impreffion  of  the  whole 
would  anfwer  the  cxpence,  I  muff  leave  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  thole  who  are  the  beft  judges  of  ltd  If  they  do 
not  think  it  advifeable  to  give  one  good  edition  of  the 
whole,  I  hope  they  will  find  their  account  in  reprinting 
the  additional  parts*  To  fuffer  them  to  be  loft,  or  for¬ 
gotten,  would  be  a  real  injury  to  the  public,  and  to  every1 
lover  of  agriculture  in  particular^  whether  he  is,  or  is 
not,  a  driller  and  hoef ;  for  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
there  is  not  one  author  of  any  note,  that  I  have  feeri,  who 
has  written  upon  agriculture  fince  Mr.  Tull  publifhed  his 
Specimen  and  Effay,  but  who  has,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
adopted  his  theory,  or  borrowed  from  him  fome  of  the 
moft  material  of  the  modern  improvements. 

As  it  may  be  fome  time  before  the  laft  parts  of  his 
Work  are  re-publifhed,  I  fhall,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of 
your  readers  as  incline  to  pradiife  the  new  hufbandry, 
take  notice  of  one  or  two  important  alterations  in  the 
horfe-hoeing  culture. 

‘  Vol,  III,  No.  14.  ;Z  '  In. 
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in  the  Eflay,  Mr.  Tull  dire&s,  that  the  hoe-plough 
fhould  be  brought  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  rows  at  firft, 
and  when  the  plants  are  young;  but  that  the  fubfequent 
hoeings  fhould  be  at  fome  diftance  from  the  rows,  left  the 
plough  fhould  tear  off  too  many  of  the  roots*  and  deftroy 
the  plants ;  alfo  that  the  laft  hoeing  fhould  throw  the 
earth  of  the  intervals  up  to  the  plants,  which  he  thought 
neceffary  for  their  better  nourifhment,  when  they  were 
grown  large.  His  laft  practice  was  different  in  both  thefe 
refpecfts. 

For  in  the  Conclufion,  page  272,  he  fays,  ££  At  the 
££  fee  on  d  hoeing,  the  plough  goes  in  the  furrow  of  the 
4£  firft,  making  it  deeper  and  nearer  to  the  wheat  :  the 
C£  third  hoeing  fills  up  this  furrow ;  and  then,  at  the 
4£  fourth  hoeing,  the  plough  goes  in  the  fa?ne  place  as  the 
££  fecond ,  turning  the  mould  into  the  intervals.  5Tis  re- 
c£  markable,  that  though  the  furrows  of  the  fecond  and 
c£  fourth  hoeings  be  deep  and  near  to  the  rows ,  feeming  to 
€£  deprive  the  wheat  of  the  mould  which  fhould  nourifh  it, 
4£  whereby  one  would  imagine,  that  thefe  furrows,  lying 
££  long  open,  fhould  weaken  or  ftarve  it;  but  it  is  juft 
*£  the  contrary,  for  it  grows  the  more  vigorous  :  and  it  is. 
<£  the  obfervation  of  my  ploughmen,  that  they  cannot, 
i£  at  thefe  hoeings,  go  too  near  to  the  rows ,  unlefs  the  plough 
4£  fhould  tear  out  the  plants.” 

S£  If  I  may  prefume  to  affign  the  caufe  of  this  fur- 
S£  prifing  effedh,  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  following,  viz . 
cc  this  open  furrow  has  a  double,  fur face  of  earth,  which, 
S£  by  the  nitre  of  the  contiguous  atmofphere,  is  pulverized 
S£  to  a  great  degree  of  minutenefs  near  the  row.  The 
££  roots  that  the  plough  cuts  off  on  the  perpendicular 
6£  fide  of  the  furrow,  fend  out  new  fibres  to  receive  the 

pabulum  from  this  new-made  pafture  ;  and  alfo  part  of 
££  this  fuperfine  powder  is  continually  falling  down  into 
££  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  there  gives  a  very  quick 
££  growth  to  thofe  roots  that  are  next  it,  and  a  quick  paf- . 
C£  fage  through  it  into  the  earth  of  the  interval,  where 
££  they  take  likewife  the  benefit  of  the  other  fide  of  this 

pulverized  furrow*  When  it  is  laid  that  air  kills  roots. 
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ic  it  muft  not  be  underftood  that  it  kills  a  plant,  unlefs 
all,  or  almoft  all,  its  root  is  expofed  to  it,  as  it  is  not 
cc  in  this  cafe.  Some  think  there  are  roots  that  run 
154  horizontally  below  the  plough  into  the  interval  ;  but  of 
c<  this  I  am  not  convinced.” 

cc  ’Tis  not  often  that  we  plough  above  four  times ,  and 
then  the  furrow  is  turned  towards  the  row  at  the  third 
time  only.” 

<c  Whether  thefe  furrows  lying  long  open  next  th@ 
<c  rows,  in  very  hot  dry  climates,  may  be  prejudicial, 
cc  cannot  be  known  but  by  trials.” 

The  practical  hoer  will  find  this  method  of  going  clofe 
to  the  rows  of  wheat,  and  other  plants,  of  great  fervice 
to  him ;  not  only  in  the  vigour  of  his  plants,  but  alfo  in 
the  more  perfect  tillage  of  his  land,  and  a  confiderable 
faving  in  hand-hoeing,  weeding,  and  manure. 

The  other  circumftance,  of  a  large  plant  growing 
more  vigorous,  and  the  feed  filling  better,  by  ploughing 
the  earth  away  from  one  fide  of  it,  is  fo  fingular,  and 
oppofite  to  the  common  praCtice  of  gardeners,  thatfhoiftd 
it  fucceed  generally,  it  may  lead  to  fomething  new  in  the 
theory  of  vegetation. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice  of  a  very 
curious  and  valuable  performance,  juft  pubiifhed,  entitled, 
EJJays  on  Hufbandry.  The  author  is  a  practical  cultivator 
of  many  plants  and  graftes,  particularly  lucern,  in  the 
way  of  tranfplanting  and  hoffe-r hoeing.  He  is  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  new  hufbandry  in  cultivating  many  forts  of 
vegetables,  but  difapproves  of  it  for  corn,  of  which  he 
does  not  feem  to  have  had  experience  himfelf.  His  two 
chief  objections  are,  that  he  is  notfatisfied  that  the  profit 
of  raifing  corn  is  greater  in  the  new  hufbandry  than  in  the 
old  ;  and  that  the  new  culture  is  too  nice  and  difficult  for 
common  farmers.  The  laft  obje&ion  will  be  readily  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  great  weight;  but  it  will  conclude,  almoft 
equally,  againft  the  new  culture  of  other  plants,  which 
he  ftrongly  recommends :  but  if  gentlemen  will  fet  the 
example,  and  give  proper  encouragement  to  the  farmers, 
time  and  perfeverance  will  overcome  many  difficulties  ; 

Z  2  but 
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but  'till  the  farmers  are  convinced,  that  the  new  hus¬ 
bandry  will  be  the  moil  profitable  to  them,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  nor  is  it  reafonable  to  expedb,  that  they  will 
ever  attempt  it ;  apd  therefore  it  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed, 
that  fuch  of  your  readers,  as  are  furnifhed  with  experiments 
and  obfervations  of  the  new  hufoandry,  would  communi¬ 
cate  them  to  the  public  ;  and  particularly  that  your  in¬ 
genious  correspondent  in  Ireland,  who  has  teftified  his. 
approbation  of  it  by-  his  letters,  and  his  extenfive  prabtice 
of  it  in  the  fields,  would  oblige  your  readers  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  his  expences,  and  produce,  per  Englifh 
acre,  of  his  lands  cultivated  in  this  manner,  efpecially  of 
his  wheat  crops ;  together  with  the  ufual  expence  and 
produce  of  the  common  wheat  crops  in  Ireland,  in  his 
neighbourhood 

As  I  have  fome  grounds  to  believe,  that  the  horfe-hoe- 
ing  of  wheat  (and  the  new  hufbandry,  in  a  larger  fenfe, 
for  barley  and  other  corn)  is  fuperior,  in  feveral  refpebbs, 
to  the  common  hufbandry,  and  alfo  more  profitable,  I 
jfhall  be  glad  to  fee  a.  fair  Rate  of  the  whole,  on  both 
ildes  ;  to  which  if  I  can,  in  any  degree,  contribute,  it  will 
be  very  agreeable  to  f, 

Gentlemen,  x 

Middlefex,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

September  22,  1764.  E.  S, 
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' The  New  Hufbandry  recommended  by  a  Pradtifer  of  it  in 

Ireland. 

Gentlemen, 

T  Am  perfeblly  fatisfied  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the 
JL  horfe- hoeing  hufoandry,  founded  upon  the  experience 
and  practice  of.  it;  but  I  mull  own,  that  if  every  man, 
who  may  undertake  it,  fhall  have  the  difficulties  I  have 

met 

*  We  heartily  join  with  tills  correspondent  in  requeuing  the 
above-mentioned  £entl£men  to  favour*  us  with  an  account  of  hia 
experiments  in  the  new  hufbandry.  E. 

f  This  correfpondent’s  letters  will  always  meet  with  a  very 
favourable  reception.  E, 
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jnet  with,  it  can  never  become  a  general  practice  ;  but 
thofe  which  have  oppofed  me,  have  arifen  chiefly  from  a 
failure  in  my  inftruments,  and  an  impudent  didfativenefs 
incident  to  almoil  all  workmen.  However,  by  repeated 
and  expenfive  attempts,  I  have  now,  I  believe,  the  fim- 
pleft  and  completed:  apparatus  any  man  ever  had,  of 
which  you  will  allow  we  may  judge  from  the  books  ;  and 
fome  of  my  workmen  are  now  pretty  expert,  even  fo 
much,  that  I  can  leave  the  whole  management  of  any 
£eld  to  their  care,  though  my  prefence  is  neceffary  to  gain 
expedition  *. 

My  drill  is  rather  of  a  new  conflrudfion,  (after  having 
made  many)  but  fome  detached  pieces  of  it  are  taken 
from  the  French  books  :  it  fows  regularly,  breaks  no  corn, 
and  fows  all  the  different  grains. 

My  hoe-plough  is  almoft  of  a  new  conffrudf  ion  ;  it  is 
very  light,  and  yet  powerful :  with  it  I  hoe  two  Irifh 
acres  a-day. 

The  other  inftruments  are  alfo  complete ;  but  the  two 
ffrff,  with  the  drill  harrows,  are  thofe  capitally  neceffary  \ • 

I  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  my  wheat  this  year, 
which  fuffered  immoderately  by  the  rains  and  floods  of  laft 
winter,  and,  to  complete  its  deffrudfion,  was  cut  off,  laft 
May,  by  a  little  infedt  called  the  red-worm,  which  you 
will  find  in  Mills’s  Du  Hamel,  page  90,  91  ;  and  alfo  in 
Stillingfleet’s  Mifcellaneous  Tradfs,  in  note  page  175, 

fecond 

*  Qur  kind  correfpondent  will,  we  hope,  pardon  our  per¬ 
mitting  the  public  to  participate  in  the  pleafure  his  letter  gave 
us  :  he  may  depend  on  it  his  name  fhall  not,  till  he  aflents  to  it, 
be  known  to  any  but  ourfelves.  As  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
gny  gentleman  who  has  fo  largely  pradtifed  the  horfe-hoeing  hus¬ 
bandry  as  our  correfpondent,  we  hoped  that  the  fadts  contained 
in  his  letter  would  ferve  to  excite  an  emulation  laudable  and  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  nation.  E.  R. 

f  We  fhould  efteem  ourfelves  great y  obliged  to  this  gentle¬ 
man  if  he  would  fend  us  either  models  or  drawings  of  his  drill 
and  hoe  plough,  that  we  might,  through  the  channel  of  our 
>vork,  communicate  the  knowledge  of  fuch  ufeful  inftruments  to 
every  part  of  his  majefty’s  d*jninions.  This  would,  we  flatter 
ourfelves,  iuduce  many  to  make  experiments  in  the  new  hus¬ 
bandry,  who  are  now  difeouraged  from  doing  it  by  the  appre- 
henfton  of  difficulties,  in  part,  at  leaft,  imaginary.  E.  R. 
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fecond  edition  5  which  I  take  to  be  the  fame  infecf, 
though  he  does  not  defcribe  it  as  fuch  :  but  I  {hall  fhortly 
procure  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  intimate  with  him,  to 
trouble  him  on  this  fubjeft.  However,  I  have  fome 
wheat  which  efcaped  all  thefe  misfortunes,  and  was  the 
other  day  exceeding  fine  indeed,  appearing  to  cover  all 
the  ground,  and  the  ears  from  five  to  fix  inches,  a^d 
upwards,  long  :  but  the  immoderate  winds,  and  almofl 
inceffant  rain  we  have  had,  and  which  is  now  falling  in 
an  alarming  quantity,  has  lodged  it,  and  threatens  all  our 
crops  with  danger. 

My  barley  in  drills  is  extraordinary  fine,  and  is  yet 
eredt ;  my  turneps  are  fine,  and  my  cabbages  furprifing. 

Some  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  who  have  been 
at  Mr.  Rocque’s,  fay  my  lucern  and  burnet  are  fuperior  to 
his.  I  have  again  fown  a  little  lucern  in  broad-cad, 
and  at  the  fame  #time  fowed  in  drills  :  the  former  grows 
pretty. well,  but  is  in  no  proportion  equal  to  the  drill  in 
quality  or  colour,  though  they  fay  even  the  broad-ead  is 
fuperior  to  his :  but  rely  upon  it,  the  method  will  not  do 
for  a  lading  crop.  I  underdand  he  renews  his  every  third 
year :  that  is  the  very  time  in  which  the  drilled  lucern 
begins  to  afford  large  crops,  and  will  continue  fo  to  do. 

I  had  almod  forgot  to  inform  you,  I  have  this  year, 
for  the  fird  time,  fown  oats  in  drills,  and  they  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  admiration*. 

I  have  alfo  this  year  collected  a  fmall  aflortment  of  our 
bed  grafsrfeeds,  which  I  intend  to  cultivate  in  drills,  in 
order  to  have  the  refpedlive  feeds  pure ;  by  which  I  flatter 
myfelf  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  choice  feed  in  quantity, 
for  laying  down  meadows  in  what  I  call  proper  order. 

I  am  attempting  to  fave  lucern  feed,  but  I  fear  the 
climate  will  not  do,  and  the  feafon  confpires  againd  me  ; 
but  I  ihall  purfue  it  till  I  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
ene. 


In 


*  We  mud  beg  leave  once  more  to  requed  this  fenfib'e  and 
experienced  corrcfpondent  to  fend  us  an  account  of  his  fuccefs 
in.  the  culture  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  £sV*  in  the  new 
husbandry,  and  particularly  that  he  will  relate  the  manner,  Ur, 
in  which  he  i.ws  his  oats.  E.. 
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In  further  fupport  of  the  drill  hufbandry,  I  am  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  mine  is  very  poor  land  ;  and  yet,  by  force 
of  tillage,  I  raife  good  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  in  the 
drill  way,  without  manure  ;  not  but  I  would  ufe  it  at 
firft,  could  I  get  it :  but  for  my  turneps  and  cabbages  *  1 
manure  highly,  though  I  expedl  not  to  repeat  that  on  the 
fame  ground  fo  long  as  I  keep  it  under  the  hoe-plough. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Ireland,  Your  moil:  obedient  humble  fervant, 

Auguft  15,  1764,  An  Englishman 
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Some  probable  Reafons  ajfgned  for  the  Effedts  of  Coal-Cinders 

when  eaten  by  Pigs. 

Gentlemen, 

IN  your  Mufeum  Ruficum ,  Vol.  II.  page  11,  I  find, 

*c  A  letter  refpeciing  an  odd  circumftance  happening 
to  feme  pigs  put  up  to  fatten.5’  In  page  13,  you  ex- 
prefs  a  defire,  cc  that  fome  correfpondent  will  give  his 
iC  opinion  of  the  phyfical  reafons  for  the  cinders  having 
<c  the  deferibed  erred!  on  the  pigs.55 

I  have  expected  to  fee  your  requelf  complied  with,  by 
feme  perfon  more  capable  than  myfelf,  in  your  fucceeding 
papers  :  that  not  having  been  done,  I  devote  half  an  hour 
to  that  purpofe,  with  this  injunction  upon  you,  if  any 
letter  fhould  come  to  your  hands  on  this  fubjedt,  more  to 
the  purpofe  and  credit  of  your  work  than  mine,  that  you 
lay  this  afide,  and  give  that  a  place  which  may  more 
profitably  to  your  readers  occupy  the  paper  mine  might 
take  up. 

Pigs 

*  We  fhould  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  proportion  the  crop  of 
cabbages  railed  by  our  correfpondent  bore  to  tliofc*  railed  by  Mr., 
Randall  in  his  Semi- Virgiiian  method,  and  alfo  the  comparative 
expence  of  the  culture  each  way,  that  the  judicious  farmer  may 
adopt  one  or  the  other,  as  bell  fuits  his  convenience.  £. 
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Pigs  are  an  animal  which,  of  all  the  domedic  ones,’ 
feem  to  us  the  fouled  feeders ;  and  from  their  wallowing 
in  mud  and  dirt  of  every  kind,  they  appear  to  be  filthy 
mnd  dirty  in  their  nature  :  but  thefe  difagreeable  and  for¬ 
bidding  qualities  I  conceive  to  arife  from  a  want  of  due 
care  in  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  this  mod  profitable  and 
ufcful  creature.  Their  appearing  to  be  foul  feeders  arifes 
from  an  order  in  nature,  which  renders  them  valuable. 

From  the  necefiity  there  is  of  their  being  fat  for  man’s 
life,  they  are  endowed  with  a  mod  voracious  appetite  : 
When  that  is  to  be  fatisfied,  they  will  eat  almod  any  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds  they  eat  ?nofl  greedily  that  being  the 
provifion  provided  by  nature  for  them,  with  almod  all 
kinds  of  grafs,  as  they  are  an  animal  of  the  wild  fpecies. 

When  we  add  to  this,  that  from  their  eating  almod 
any  thing,  we  may  conclude  they  have  little  or  no  choice 
in  point  of  tade,  fo  long  as  their  domachs  call  for  food  $ 
hence  I  think  we  may  abate  our  furprife  at  their  eating 
any  thing  that  {hall  crack  or  break  between  their  teeth, 
like  any  of  the  kernel  productions  of  nature  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

This  feems  to  account  for  their  eating  the  cinders. 

When  they  become  fleihy  from  a  plenty  of  fattening 
food,  they  appear,  it  is  true,  to  be  more  delicate.  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  arifes  from  their  having  any  nicety  in 
their  palates,  but  from  a  loaded  and  pampered  domach, 
naturally  rejecting  fame  things  in  preference  to  others, 
particularly  fuch  as  diall  at  all  refemble  thofe  which  na¬ 
ture  feems  to  have  immediately  adapted  for  the  refpeCtive 
animals. 

Thus  it  is  with  human  nature  :  hunger  finks  upon  us 
not  only  that  tade  we  boad  of  in  didinguifhing  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  food,  but  even  diffipates  that  prejudice  which  the 
fight  and  fmell  give  the  domach  of  a  highly-fed  perfon 
againd  offenfive  appearances  attending  food  of  different 
kinds,  whether  they  arife  from  bad  dreffing,  putrefaction, 
©r  otherwife. 

A. 
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As  to  their  being  dirty  and  filthy,  I  own  myfelf  of 
another  opinion,  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  rather 
cleanly.  If  a  pig  has  a  proper  dwelling,  in  which  fhould 
be  a  yard  and  ileeping-place,  he  will  never  dirty  the 
latter,  but  keep  it  always  clean  and  dry,  provided  it  is 
properly  built. 

They  are  naturally  animals  of  great  heat  from  their  high 
feeding  j  confequently  they  feek  for  places  to  cool  them- 
felves,  and  therefore  lie  in  ditches,  mud,  and  dirt :  but  I  have 
obferved,  that  where  they  can  get  at  water,  they  will  lie 
in  that,  in  preference  to  mud ;  and  where  they  can  get 
clean,  inftead  of  dirty  water,  they  always  prefer  the  for¬ 
mer,  unlefs  where  a  mafter  hog  deters  a  weaker  from  ap¬ 
proaching  the  cleaner  place.  This  feems  to  prove  they 
are  not  fuch  dirty  creatures  as  they  are  generally  reputed 
to  be. 

Your  correfpondent,  page  14,  fays,  cc  I  found  the 
u  cinders  and  bafley  meal  mixed  in  their  ftomachs  when 
“  they  were  killed ;  and  in  the  fmall  inteftines  the  cafe 

was  the  fame,  except  that  the  barley  meal  had  received 
<c  the  natural  alteration,  but  the  cinders  were  in  the  fame 
<c  ftate  they  were  fwallowed  by  the  animals.” 

This,  I  muff  own,  feems  to  be  ftrong ;  and,  I  am 
perfuaded,  the  gentleman  was  careful  in  his  obfervations : 
but  notwithftanding  the  appearance  of  digeftion  feems  to 
have  been  completely  effedted  upon  the  barley  meal,  yet 
it  certainly  muff:  have  been  otherwife,  as  I  conceive,  for 
thefe  reafons. 

The  cinders,  from  their  great  number  of  points,  mufl 
have  caufed  a  fridfion  upon  the  internal  coats  of  the 
ftomach,  which,  more  or  lefs,  muft  have  irritated  the 
parts  to  fome  degree  of  inflammation,  however  fair  and 
perfedt  they  may  have  appeared  after  killing. 

This  inflammation  muft  have  abated  in  appearance  by 
the  lofs  of  blood  which  occafioned  the  death  of  the  pigs ; 
for  every  anatomift  knows,  that  parts  of  animals,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  internal  ones,  receive  a  manifeft  change  in 
appearance  by  death. 

Vol,  III,  No.  14.  A  a 
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I  may,  I  hope,  without  offence  to  your  correfpondent^ 
(for  I  really  mean  none)  fay,  that  it  would  require  a  very 
nice  and  accurate  obferver  in  anatomy  to  difcover  whether 
the  internal  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  had  been 
irritated ;  the  internal  parts,  and  capillary  veffels,  of  the 
inteftines  of  all  animals,  being  fmall  enough  to  baffle  the 
infpeddion  of  the  niceft  artift  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  had 
it  happened  to  the  human  frame. 

Therefore  I  think  we  may  fafely  conclude,  not  only 
that  the  mufcular  mechanifm  of  the  ftomach  muft  have 
received  fome  check  in  its  operation  of  digeftion,  but 
that  the  capillary  veffels  for  conveying  the  nutriment  into 
the  animal  frame  muft  have  been  irritated,  nay,  perhaps, 
lacerated,  and  confequently  not  fupplied  with  that  quan- 
tity  of  nourifhment  which  we  know  the  barley  meal  *  will 
afford,  or  that  thofe  veffels  are  capable  of  conveying  ; 
add  to  this,  that  the  animal,  from  the  fame  caufes,  muft 
frequently  be  in  more  or  lefs  pain,  which  will,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  it,  ever  check  and  retard  feeding, 
and  that  more  particularly  when  the  inteftines  are  in  any 
degree  injured. 

Hence  I  would  conclude,  that  a  great  quantity  of  the 
barley  meal  paffed  off  undigefted  ;  and  from  that,  and  the 
internal  injury  I  have  defcribed,  I  conceive  the  pigs  could 
not  thrive. 

But  I  wifti  your  correfpondent  had  killed  only  two  of 
his  pigs,  and  kept  the  other  two  fome  time  longer  with  the 
meal  without  cinders :  we  fhould  have  known,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  progrefs,  or  at  leaft  might  have  gueffed, 
how  far  the  cinders  had  operated  in  the  manner  I  have 
defcribed  my  conception  to  be  of  their  effedf. 

If  you  think,  gentlemen,  my  ideas  of  this  matter 
worthy  the  perufal  of  your  readers,  you  will  give  it  a 
place  i  otherwife,  without  ceremony,  caft  it  afide,  as  in 

either 

*  In  my  letter  to  you  on  the  culture  of  bere,  I  mention  barley 
as  being  ufed  to  feed  hogs  :  I  wilh  bere  may  be  fubilituted  in  its 
room,  as  I  really  think  it  would  fave  barley,  and  be  lefs  expence 
in  feeding  hogs. 
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either  cafe  it  will  not  add  to,  or  diminifh,  my  approbation 
of  your  undertaking,  in  which  I  heartily  wifh  you  a  fet 
of  able  correfpondents, 

And  am,  Gentlemen, 

Ireland,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

September  10,  1764.  An  Englishman. 


NUMBER  XL. 

Two  QueJlionS)  relative  to  Potatoes  and  JVheat, 

Gentlemen, 

I  Should  be  glad  (being  a  lover  of  potatoes)  of  the 
editor’s  requeft  being  complied  with  on  the  writer’s 
note,  in  Numb.  LXXVIII.  Vol.  II.  becaufe  it  is  very 
ufual  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  fet  pafture-land 
(intended  for  tillage,  and  to  be  Town  diredlly  with  wheat, 
after  the  potatoes  are  taken  away)  to  undertakers,  who 
oblige  themfelves  in  the  preceding  fpring  to  lay  a  great 
deal  of  muck  on  it,  which  in  digging  they  turn  down, 
then  plant  the  potatoes,  and  take  them  up  at  a  time 
fixed  ;  when  the  proprietor  comes  with  his  plough,  finds  his 
ground  in  good  tilth,  and  fows  wheat. 

Now,  from  hence  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  land  is  well  fatisfied  for  the  ufe  of  it  the 
better  half  of  the  year,  by  finding  it  in  fuch  good  order  at 
the  end  of  the  fummerj  and  the  undertaker,  by  his  crop  of 
potatoes,  for  his  muck,  expence  in  digging,  trenching, 
weeding,  and  harvefting  his  crop ;  and  therefore  I  {hall 
be  glad  to  fee  the  writer’s  proof,  cc  That  where  the 
cc  ground  requires  dung,  their  propagation  is  a  lofs  of 
many  pounds  an  acre  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  injurious 
to  the  community,  and  even  to  the  poor.” 

I  think  the  public  would  be  obliged  to  A.  H.  No.  XCIII. 
Vol.  II.  if  he  would  fay  when  he  fowed  his  foaked  wheat- 
feed,  which  was  foon  fo  parched,  ftarved,  and  burnt  up,  and 
when  what  was  not  foaked,  which  yielded  fo.  good  a  crop  ; 
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as  his  information  of  the  refult  of  the  two  ways  might 
then  be,  fome  feafon  or  other,  of  fervice  to  the  public. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

A-  I. 


NUMBER  XLI. 

On  the  pernicious  Practice  of  breeding  from  blind  Stallions . 
Gentlemen, 

THE  piece,  marked  Numb.  LXXIX.  in  your  Second 
Volume,  lies  open  to  fevcral  ftriCtures  3  and  I 
almoft  fufpect  that  the  hiftory  of  ftallions,  if  fair  and 
candid,  is  local,  there  being  now  no  want  of  good  ones 
in  mod:  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  faddle  3  but  it  re¬ 
quires  more  judgment,  to  chufe  which  is  moft  fuitable 
and  proper  for  the  breeding  mares,  than  falls  to  thefhare  of 
moft  people  3  and  in  the  colts,  of  even  the  running  kind, 
I  am  told  there  is  much  chance  whether  the  crofs  (as  the 
fportfmen  call  it)  will  agree  or  not,  though  the  blood, 
&c.  on  both  Tides,  be  unexceptionable.  But  for  coach- 
horfes  I  will  point  out  one  caution  that  will  be  ufeful 
to  gentlemen  and  farmers,  who  do  not  breed  profef- 
fedly  for  fale,  viz.  never  to  breed  out  of  a  horfe  which 
has  any  defe&s  in  his  eyes,  whofe  progeny,  at  about  five 
years  old,  and,  if  hard  worked,  before,  generally  fliew 
their  hereditary  imperfections. 

Moft  of  thofe  who  breed  for  fale,  and  their  firft  chap¬ 
men  too,  know  this,  and  (which  at  firft  may  feem 
furprifing)  make  blind  ftallions,  and  their  colts,  their 
choice. 

If  the  former  did  not,  you  would  not  fee  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  ftallions  led  to  the  feveral  markets,  during 
the  feafon,  in  Leicefterfhire,  Northamptonfhire,  Stafford- 
ftjfire,  &c.  and  if  the  latter  did  not,  they  know  well 
enough  they  fhould  not  have  fo  conftant  a  call  for  cattle 
ef  that  kind.  v 
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The  truth,  in  fhort,  is,  the  breeder  fells  from  two  years 
old  to  their  rifing  five,  working  them  gently  for  a  year  or 
two ;  and  the  dealer,  after  making  them  up,  and  to  look 
well  and  fhowy,  parts  with  them  about,  or  before,  five, 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  before  fix  they  are  blind,  oftener 
imputed  to  fome  ill  ufage  than  the  real  caufe,  when  frefii 
ones  are  wanted ;  which  brings  fpeedy  cuftom  to  the  breeder, 
or  dealer,  or  both  :  fo  that  I  have  heard  a  very  fenfible 
member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  often  fay,  that  he 
thought  that  an  adt  of  parliament  to  prevent  blind  ftallions 
being  brought  to  market,  would  be  as  advantageous  to 
the  community  as  fome  others,  which  promife  more,  but 
produce  lefs,  good  to  the  public. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

A.  I. 


NUMBER  XLII. 

Method  of  reducing  to  a  profitable  Loam  a  cold  Jliff  Clay . 
Gentlemen, 

AFTER  having  had  a  good  fchool-education,  I  was 
by  my  choice  induced  to  apply  myfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  divinity  ;  and  when  I  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  and  had 
taken  two  degrees,  I  was  ordained,  not  in  the  leaf!  doubt¬ 
ing  but  that  if  I  led  a  good  moral  life,  and  attended 
clofely  to  the  duties  of  my  function,  I  fhould,  in  due 
time,  meet  with  fome  benevolent  patron,  who  would 
generoufiy  make  fome  certain  provifion  for  me  during  the 
remainder  of  my  days. 

Buoyed  up  with  this  hope,  I  contented  myfelf  many 
years  with  the  fcanty  income  arifing  from  a  fmall  curacy. 

I  could  by  no  means  reconcile  it  to  my  confidence  to 
make  any  ufe  of  natural  or  accidental  filtered:,  where 
ecclefiaftical  preferment  was  in  queftion. 

I  happened,  however,  to  have  a  filler  who  was  wait¬ 
ing-maid  to  a  woman  of  quality,  and  had  fhe  not  been 
more  worldly  than  myfelf,  I  fhould  probably  ’till  this  day 
have  been  without  a  living. 
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My  filler’s  importunity  with  her  lady,  to  which  I  was 
till  feveral  years  afterwards  a  total  ftranger,  at  length 
procured  me  a  redlory  worth  near  eighty  pounds  a  year, 
in  the  hundreds  of  Effex. 

In  this  place  I  have  ever  fince  refided  ;  for  though  the 
air  is  rather  moilt,  and  in  general  not  very  wholefome,  I 
have,  by  great  care  and  temperance,  contrived  to  preferve 
piyfelf  in  tolerable  good  health. 

It  is  a  long  time  fince  any  clergyman  has  refided  on 
this  living :  it  is  therefore  natural  to  think  that  I  found 
things  here  in  very  rough  order. 

My  houfe  was  miferably  lhattered,  and  out  of  order, 
being  barely  covered  by  fome  old  thatch  :  this,  however, 
did  not  much  grieve  me,  as  I  knew  that  a  few  pounds 
would  put  it  into  tenantable  repair. 

Being  naturally  of  a  contemplative  difpoiltion,  I  am, 
of  courfe,  fond  of  a  garden;  but,  to  my  forrow,  I  found 
that  the  plot  near  my  houfe,  which  went  by  this  name, 
was  over-run  v^ith  a  four  kind  of  grafs,  which  feemed 
to  be  the  only  crop  it  would,  in  its  then  Hate,  produce. 

On  an  examination  of  the  foil,  I  found  it  tp  be  a  wet, 
cold,  compadl,  deep,  apd  almofl-barren  clay. 

I  was  at  firfl  rather  difcouraged  at  the  profpedl,  as  I 
greatly  feared  I  fhould  not  be  able  fo  to  corredl  the  ftub- 
bornefs  of  this  heavy  clay,  as  to  make  it  a  proper  foil  for 
a  garden  :  this,  however,  with  the  aid  of  fome  induflry, 
and  not  a  little  perfeverance,  I  have  effected  ;  and  I  now 
begin,  after  ten  years  labour,  to  reap  the  fruits  which  I 
may  be  faid  to  have  well  earned. 

I  imagine  it  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  your  readers  to 
be  informed  in  what  manner  I  managed  this  flubborn  foil, 
fo  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  good  loam. 

The  firft  thing  I  did  was  to  caufe  the  whole  land  to  be 
trenched  two  fpit  deep  :  my  ridges,  by  this  means,  lay 
near  two  feet  and  a  half  high ;  in  this  rough  manner  I  let 
it  lie  during  the  whole  winter,  in  order  to  its  being  expo- 
fed  to  the  various  effedls  of  the  fun,  air,  frofl,  and  rain. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  got  together,  in  a  convenient 
part  of  my  yard,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  chalk,  rub- 
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bifh,  and  coal-afhes :  thefe  were  carefull y  mixed  together 
in  a  large  heap.  I  procured  alfo  a  quantity  of  very  rot¬ 
ten  horfe-dung,  and  fome  rubbifh,  which  I  got  from  a 
neighbouring  brick-kiln. 

About  the  middle  of  February  I  had  all  thefe  materials 
well  mixed  together,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  a  dry 
time,  I  had  a  layer  of  my  compoft  fcattered  in  the  bottom 
©f  each  trench ;  to  this  fucceeded  a  thicker  layer  of  the 
clay,  and  fo  on,  alternately,  a  layer  of  compoft  and  an¬ 
other  of  clay,  till,  when  the  work  was  finifhed,  the 
ridges  occupied  the  fpaces  in  which  the  trenches  were 
during  the  winter. 

In  this  manner  they  lay  till  April,  when  I  caufed  the 
ground  to  be  levelled  and  fown  with  oats  :  my  crop  was 
not  bad ;  and  I  caufed  the  oats  to  be  reaped,  that  the 
ftubble,  which  was  pretty  ftiff,  might  be  left  as  long  as 
poffible. 

As  foon  as  my  oats  were  houfed,  I  had  the  ftubble 
turned  up  by  a  deep  furrow,  and  let  the  land  lie  rather 
rough  than  otherwife,  upwards  of  two  months. 

The  weather  being  then  mild,  I  had  the  whole  again 
trenched,  and  the  ridges,  inftead  of  running,  as  before, 
north  and  fouth,  were  now  eaft  and  weft. 

It  lay  in  the  fame  manner  the  fecond  winter  as  it  did 
in  the  firft ;  but  about  the  latter  end  of  March  I  had  the 
whole  again  levelled,  and  fpread  over  pretty  thick  with  a 
compoft  made  of  three  parts  rotten  ftable-dung,  and  one 
part  coal-afhes  :  this  was  immediately  turned  in  by  the 
plough,  and  I  ventured  to  fow  a  few  peas  on  the  land, 
which  fucceeded  rather  better  than  I  expected,  but  were 
in  fome  few  patches  burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  coal-afhes, 
which  were  not  yet  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorporated 
with  the  clay. 

The  fucceeding  autumn,  after  well  digging  the  ground 
near  a  pallifade  fence,  and  breaking  and  mixing  it  to¬ 
gether,  I  planted  fome  fruit  trees ;  but  I  had  the  caution 
to  let  the  bottom  of  their  roots,  when  they  were  planted, 
be  fet  no  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  ground ;  and,  in  order 
to  cover  them,  I  had  hillocks  raifed  round  each  plant. 

5  They 
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They  fucceeded  much  beyond  my  expectations  3  and  I 
have,  for  feveral  years  pafl,  had  better  fruit  than  is  to  be 
found  within  many  miles  of  my  houfe. 

But,  to  return  to  my  management  of  this  ground,  when 
the  peas  were  off,  I  had  it  firft  ploughed*  and  from  that 
time  dug,  cropped,  and  ordered,  in  all  refpedts,  like  other 
gardens  deftined  for  the  production  of  culinary  plants. 

I  every  year  manure  it ;  but  inftead  of  laying  on  rotten 
dung  alone,  I  conftantly  mix  with  it  coal-afhes ;  and,  if 
I  can  by  any  means  procure  it,  I  now  and  then  mix  with 
nry  compoft  a  few  bufhels  of  coal-foot,  which  I  find  won¬ 
derfully  efficacious  in  reducing  the  coherent  particles  of 
the  clay. 

I  muff:  not  forget  to  mention,  that  I  have  two  or  three 
times  laid  on  fome  quantities  of  malt-kiln  duff,  which 
was  of  great  fervice  in  helping  to  form  for  me  the  good 
loam  I  new  poffefs. 

In  the  third  year  of  my  toils,  when  I  thought  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fruits  of  my  induftry,  I  perceived  that  lying  on  a 
fiat,  my  ground  was  too  damp  :  this  occafioned  my  having 
a  deep  ditch  dug  round  the  boundary  of  my  garden,  in 
order  to  carry  off  the  fuperfluous  moifture,  which  would, 
I  found,  have  been  otherwife  troublefome  to  me.  I  now 
have  all  the  comforts  I  can  wifh  for  in  a  garden  ;  and  if, 
by  means  of  this  communication,  any  other  perfon  fhall 
be  enabled  to  gain  either  profit  or  pleafure,  I  fhall  think 
myfelf  abundantly  rewarded  for  any  trouble  I  may  have  had 
in  writing  this  account,  in  order  to  its  being  inferted  in 
your  ufeful  collection.  One  moral,  at  leaft,  may,  I  think, 
be  deduced  from  what  I  have  faid,  which  is,  that  induftry , 
patience ,  and  perfeverance can  overcome  mighty  difficulties , 
feemingly  almof  infur  mount  able, 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  conftant  reader, 

South  of  Maldon,  And  humble  fervant, 

July  9,  1764.  An  Essex  Rector, 
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N  U  M  BE  R  . ^  Declaration ,  or  briefe  Collection-)  of  one  Tear's  Expence  for  all  the  or  dinarie  Dinners  akl  Suppers ,  her  MajeJHe  (Queen  Elizabeth’s) 

Breakefaft ,  andBreakefafl  for  the  Guard ,  furnifhed  with  Bread \  Beere ,  Gafcoigne  Wine,  and  with  all  Wkn'ner  of  ViBhals  of  Flejh  and  Fife,  rated  according 
the  Market  Prices ,  at  higheft  Condition ;  wherein  is  fett  doaXme  what  the  Charge  of  one  Mejfe  of  eyerie  Diett  is  ii  one  Fiefs  Day  and  one  Fif?  Day ,  and  fo  220  Flejh? 
aiid  145  Fijh  Days ,  and  then  for  365  Days ,  being  one  whole  Teare. 


■V*. 


L.  S. 


Her  Majeftis  diett  for  breakfaft,  7  £  For  1  flefh  day  7  5  11  7 

yW  9  n 


dinner,  and  nipper. 


'V 


A  diett  of  10' and  10  difhes, 
dinner  and  fupper. 


n  For  1  fifh  day 

H 


D. 

2 

9 


L. 


For 

For 


r  flefh  day  7  C  3 
I  fifh  day  y  7  * 


A  diett  of  7  and  7  difhes,  dinner  7  £  For  1  flefh  day  y  1 


and  fupper. 


For  1  fifh  day 


A  diett  of  6  and  6  difhes,  dinner  7  ^For  1  day  7  C  1 

S  1  I 


and  fupper, 


y  2  For  1  fiffi  day 


1 


17 

4 


TO 

I 


81 

8 


H  For  220  flefh  days?  5  2493 
For  145  fifh  days  y  2  *39° 

For  220  flefh  days  ^  ^ 


§  ^  ^  For  145  fifh  days 


4 

IT 


A  diett  of  5  and  5  difhes,  dinner  7  JFor  1  flefh  day?  C  1  5 

5  1  o  17 


and  fupper. 


5  7  For  1  fifh  day 


^  diett  of  4  and  4  difhes,  dinner?  C  For  i  flefh  day  7  5 

SI 


and  fupper. 


5  2  For  1  fiftt  day 


o 

Q 


*3 

9 


A  diett  of  3  and  3  difhes,  dinner?  £For  1  •flefh  day^  ^ 


and  fupper. 


£  2  For  l  fifh  day 


o 

o 


10 

6 


o 

o 


H  For  220  flefh  days  7  C 
For  145  fifh  daysy  \ 


A  diett  of  2  and  2  difhes,  dinner? 
and  fupper.  „  y 


flefh  day  |  ^ 


For  1 
For  1  fifli  day. 


© 

o 


5 

3 


10 

o 


H  For 220  flefh  days  7  5 

For  145  fifh  days  y  7 


A  diett  of  2  di/hes,  ferued  once  7  5  For  1  £ 


© 

o 


3 

z 


o 

o 

o 

o 


II 

5 

4 

1 


8 

2 

o 

o 


?  5  For  220  flefh  days  7  C 
6  3  7  For  145  fifh  days  y  7 
For  220  flefh  days  ^ 


678 

287 


S. 

16 

9 

*5 

*7 


D. 

8 

9 

TO 


C  For  22c  flefh  days  7  C 
2.  For  145  fifh  daysy  2 


317  C  For  220  flefh  days  7  5 
9|y  2 For  145  fifh  daysy  2 


5*  7  5  For  220  flefh  days  7  5 
615  2For  145  fifh  daysy  7 

6*7  5  For  220  flefli  days  7  5 

3  j  2 For  145  fifli  daysy  7 


410 

180 


333 

*57 


280 

T27 


148 

67 


^3  4 
12  11 


T 

1- 

i- 


4 

19 


o 

3 


19 

1 


9l 


6l 


2 

3 


In  365  days,  being  one  yeare. 

L.  S.  D. 

*—  3804  19  5  —  The  Queens  Majeftic. 

61  —  Lord  Steward. 

^  • 

6£  —  Lord  Chamberlain. 

61  —  Mr.  Threforer. 

—  Mr.  Comptroller. 

^  Lad  is  in  ye  prefens. 

—  Lady  Roxborogh. 

—  Maids  of  honor. 

—  Mr.  Cofferer. 

—  To  Mrs.  of  houfhpld. 

4  — ■ ■  2  Clerks  kitchen. 
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o 
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4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


34  *6 

11  2 


128 

40 

44 

11 


8 

6 

8 

10 
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—  —  —  4s  19  2 


—  Gentlemen  Vfhers. 

—  Chaplains  and  Subamu. 

—  Prefens  waiters,  or  fecond  of  lady?. 
— ■  Phifition. 

—  The  Rohbs. 

—  Mr.  Cooke. 

—  Mrs.  Anslowe. 

—  Mrs.  Southwell. 

■ —  Mr.  Secreta.ris  chnmb. 

—  Apoticary. 

— -  Shirurgion. 

—  Standing  warderob. 

—  Remouing  warderob. 

—  Porters  at  gate. 

Counting-howse. 

—  Pantry. 

■—  Grome  Porter. 

■ —  Fury. 

—  Seller. 

—  Buttry, 

—  Scullary,  Woodyeard. 

—  Poultry,  Scaldinghous. 

—  Paftry. 

—  Larders. 

—  Priuy  kitchen. 

Maids  of  honors  chamber. 

—  Lady  Walfmgham’s  chamber. 

—  Mrs.  Specker. 

—  Sempster. 

— ■  Tire-maker. 

—  Confexionary,  WafFrey. 

—  Chandry. 

■ —  Picher-howse,  Aim  ary, 

—  Lander  for  ye  body. 

—  Lander  for  ye  table, 

—  Howse  keeper. 


168  7  6  —  The  Guarde. 


a  day,  dinner  or  fupper,  n  For  1  fifh  day 

A  diett  of  1  difh,  ferued  once  ?  CFor  1  flefh  day?  you  8  ?  5 

a-day,  for  breakfaft,  5  2  For  1  fifh  dayy  2  0  5  2  J  2 For  145  fifh  days 

A  diett  of  1  and,  1  difh,  at  din-  7  5 For  1  flefh  day  7  C  040  7  5  For  220  flefh  days  /  \  44  o 

ner  and  fupper,  y  2  For  1  fifli  dayy  2  0  1  0  J  i  For  ]45  fifh  daysy  2  11  2 

The  fomme-  of  all  thes  diets  is  18431I.  13s.  ouer  and  befids  facke,  renish  and  fweet  wins,  butter,  eges,  faussery,  frutry,  fpicery,  confexionary,  lights,  wood,  coall,  carriages,  exptnezs  edi/a 

*rys  in  ye  offices,  wages,  bordivages,  command,  and  waft,  liueris,  a'lmes,  offerings  j  and  the  liable  fo  much  as  paid  by  Mr,  Cofferer.* 
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Boyllinge-howse. 
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NUMBER  XLIV. 

¥h  etches  particularly  recommended  to  the  Attention  of  Farmers , 
as  affording  excellent  Green  Fodder  for  Cattle ,  and  beings 
when  ploughed  in ,  a  good  Manure  for  a  fucceeding  Crop  of 
Wheat . 

Gentlemen, 

T KETCHES  are  a  grain  often  overlooked  by  the 
farmer ;  yet  are  they,  when  properly  cultivated  and 
applied  to  proper  ufes9  highly  valuable  and  very  beneficial. 

They  are  a  very  hardy  grain,  and  relift  the  feverity  of 
a  fevere  winter  better  than  moft  other  crops  ;  belides  which, 
they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  growing  in  almoft 
any  foil;  but  then  the  farmer  is  to  expert  a  produce  in 
proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  land. 

I  would  by  all  means  advife,  where  it  is  intended  for 
early  feed,  or  to  ftand  for  feed,  that  the  fmall  winter 
thetch  be  cultivated  in  preference  to  every  other  fort,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  only  hardier,  but  alfo,  being  fown  about 
Michaelmas,  it  is  forwarder,  to  ferve  as  fodder,  or  will 
be  earlier  ready  to  mow  for  feed,  which  is  no  inconfider- 
able  advantage ;  for  the  thetch  being  a  fucculent  plant, 
and  forming  a  very  thick  cover  on  the  land  where  it  is  a 
full  crop,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  rotting  inftead  of  dry¬ 
ing,  if  it  Ihould  be  cut  late,  or  the  harveft  weather  fhould 
be  very  rainy ;  but  if  the  winter  thetch  is  fown  early,  it 
will,  in  general,  be  lit  to  mow  in  July,  or  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  Auguft,  when  there  is  lefs  danger. 

Few  farmers  allow  more  than  one  ploughing  for  thetches : 
I  always  allow  two,  notwithftanding  what  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  farmers  tell  me  of  turning  the  freih  foil  again  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow :  I  find  my  advantage  in  this 
practice,  and  lhall  therefore  continue  it. 

I  have  generally  experienced  the  firft  week  in  Odiober, 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  to  be  the  very  bcft  time  for  lowing 

B  b  2  thetches; 
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thetches ;  and  I  allow  only  two  bufhels  of  good  feed  to 
every  acre,  which  I  find  full  fufficient. 

I  fow  them  broad-caft  on  the  rough  land,  as  the  plough 
leaves  it  after  the  fecond  ploughing,  taking  care  to  harrow 
the  field  length-ways  and  crofs-ways,  in  order  to  cover 
the  feed  the  better ;  after  which  I  pafs  over  it  a  roller, 
heavier  or  lighter,  according  to  the  nature  of  foil  and  the 
drynefs  of  the  weather,  obferving,  that  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  and  the  foil  light,  I  ufe  a  heavy  roller,  in  order  to 
clofe  the  pores  of  the  light  earth  ;  but  if  the  foil  is  ffifF, 
and  the  weather  damp,  I  ufe  a  lighter  roller,  left  I  fhould 
knead  and  cruft  the  field  over,  fo  as  to  flop  the  young 
fhoot  of  the  vetch. 

This  crop  will,  in  general,  choak  all  the  weeds  that 
come  up  with  it ;  but  this  muft,  however,  be  underftood 
of  the  linaller  forts,  for  if  there  are  many  large  rampant 
weeds,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  them  extirpated  with 
the  hook. 

Thetches  afford  excellent  food  for  fheep  in  the  fpring* 
make  cows  give  a  great  deal  of  good  milk,  and  horfes  are 
fonder  of  them;  cut  green,  than  almoft  any  other  food. 

The  beft  way  is  to  cut  them  frefh  and  frefh  every 
morning  as  they  are  wanted  ;  and  if  the  farmer  has  oc- 
cafon  for  them  for  this  ufe  only,  he  may  fow  in  the 
fpring,  to  great  advantage,  the  large  thetch,  at  different 
times  ;  by  which  means  he  will  have  a  fucceffion  of  crops, 
which,  to  give  green  to  his  cattle,  he  fhould  always  cut 
juft  before  the  plant  flowers,  for  it  is  then  in  its  tendereft 
and  moft  fucculent  ftate,  and  will  afford  moft  nourifti- 
ment ;  whereas,  if  he  leaves  it  till  the  feeds  are  nearly 
ripe,  the  ftalks  harden,  grow  fticky,  and  are  of  far  lefs 
.value;  befides  that  many  of  the  lower  leaves  will, 
by  this  time,  be  withered,  or  dropped  off,  and  entirely 
loft. 

I  muft  not  conclude  this  letter  without  mentioning  an 
important  ufe  to  which  thetches  are  often  applied;  I  mean* 
a  full  crop  of  them  is  frequently  ploughed  into  the  land 
as  manure,  to  prepare  it  for  afucceeding  crop  of  wheat. 

When 
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When  thetches  are  Town  with  this  intention,  I  would 
recommend  the  large  fort,  and  that  four  bufhels  of  good 
feed  fhould  be  ufed,  to  be  fown  broad-caft  twice  in  a 
place:  but  my  way  of  lowing  it  is  fomewhat  peculiar 
when  I  mean  to  plough  it  in  ;  therefore  I  think  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  relate  it  to  your  readers. 

Moll:  farmers  fow  it  by  calling  it  twice  in  a  place,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  land  is  ploughed,  and  then  harrow  and 
roll  the  field  ;  but  I  proceed  as  follows. 

As  foon  as  the  field  is  ploughed,  I  fow  two  bufhels, 
broad-caft,  on  every  acre  ;  after  which  I  harrow  it  length¬ 
ways  and  crofs-ways.  When  this  is  done,  I  fow  the 
remaining  two  bufhels,  and  then  harrow  it  twice  again 
with  a  pair  of  heavier  harrows,  and  finally  feratch  it  twice 
over  with  light  harrows  to  raife  a  mould,  concluding  my 
work  by  palling  a  roller  over  the  whole  field.  By  this 
management  I  fcarcely  ever  mifs  of  a  full  crop,  which 
cov&rs  the  whole  land,  choaks  the  weeds,  and  ferves  as 
excellent  manure  for  the  wheat  that  is  to  follow. 

I  have  always  found  that  this  hufbandry  fucceeded  befi: 
in  light,  hungry,  fandy,  or  gravelly  loams  ;  and  a  brother 
of  mine,  who  lives  in  Bedfordfhire,  tells  me  it  does 
very  well  on  a  chalky  foil,  provided  there  is  any  heart 
in  it. 

The  time  I  choofe  to  plough  in  the  thetches  is  juft  after 
the  bloflom  fades,  and  the  kid  begins  to  form ;  and  it  is 
really  furprifing'  to  fee  what  a  ftrong  fermentation  they 
raife  in  the  foil. 

I  have  fometimes  had  my  crops  fo  heavy  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  mow,  or  hook  up,  the  thetches  before  I 
could  plough  the  land  :  but  this  is  not  often  the  cafe  ; 
when  it  is,  the  farmer  has  reafon  to  rejoice. 

There  are,  as  I  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
fcarcely  any  foils  but  the  thetch  will  thrive  in,  though 
ever  fo  various  in  their  nature.  I  am  an  old  man,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  in  the  courfe  of  many  years  experience  have 
fown  thetches  often  on  a  fandy  and  gravelly  loam,  a  chalk, 
though  not  for  ploughing-in,  a  gravel,  a  low  damp  clav, 
and  a  perfect  brown  loam.  On  all  thefe  varieties  of  foil 

I  have 
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have  they  fucceeded  with  me ;  but  I  muff  note,  that  the 
farmer  may  expedf  a  larger  crop  from  a  gravel  (I  do  not 
mean  a  pure  gravel)  that  has  fome  heart  and  ftrength  in  it, 
than  from  the  fineft  loam,  which  has  been,  by  a  long-con¬ 
tinued  courfe  of  bad  culture,  ftarved  and  impoverifhed. 

The  large  thetch  may  be  fown  in  January,  February* 
March,  April,  or  even  the  beginning  of  May,  when  de- 
figned  for  green  fodder ;  butT  would,  by  all  means,  have 
the  induftrious  farmer  aVoid  fowing  it  before  Chriftmas, 
for  it  is*  a  tender  plant,  and  if  hard  fronfs  enfue,  he  may 
chance  to  lofe  his  crop.  .  • 

I  fear  I  have  taken  up  too  much  fpace  by  the  length  of 
this  letter  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  excufe  it.  I  am  a  great 
advocate  for  the  new  hufbandry  ;  yet  am  I  one  of  thofe 
who  think  it  belt  to  recommend  to  farmers  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  their  old  pradtices,  before  we  fhould  attempt  to 
introduce  among  them  neW  doctrines  which  they  do  not 
underftand,  and  which  they  will,  for  fome  time  to  come, 
objedt  to,  merely  becaufe  they  are  new.  Believe  me, 
gentlemen,  to  be,  with  great  truth. 

Your  fincere  well- wither, 

Surry,  And  humble  fervant, 

September  15,  1764.  A  Farming  Gentleman. 


NUMBER  XLV. 

Common  Farmers  vindicated,  from  the  Charges  of  being  unlver - 
fally  ignorant  and  objllnate ;  with  fome  Refold  Ions  on  the 
prefent  State  of  Improvements  in  Hufbandry . 

Gentlemen, 

PREAMBLES  to  letters,  in  praife  of  your  work,  are 
to  me  deteftable  :  if  good,  it  will  fupport  itfelf 
The  following  hints,  on  the  lituation  of  common  farmers, 
I  fliall  at  once  give  you  without  further  preface. 

The 


.  *  Though  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  fuch  of  our  correfpond- 
ents  as  teftify  an  approbation  of  the  general  contents  of  our 

*  >  collection, 
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The  converfation  in  any  company  feldom  turns  on 
country  bufinefs,  but  the  common  farmers  are  ftigmatized 
with  the  appellations  o {  Jiupid  fellows ,  prejudiced  clowns , 
fenfelefs  men ,  who  tread  in  the  fteps  of  their  forefathers 
without  the  idea  of  improvement,  who  drudge  on  in  the 
old  road,  rather  like  machines  than  rational  animals. 
Much  declamation  have  I  heard  of  this  fort,  and  as  I  am 
a  farmer  myfelf,  fhall  take  this  opportunity  of  vindicating, 
in  fome  meafure*  my  brethren  from  afperfions  not  always 
as  juftly  founded  as  peremptorily  aflerted. 

The  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry ,  the  cidtivation  of  artificial 
graffes ,  the  mowing  of  wheat ,  with  many  other  new  im¬ 
provements,  have  found  numerous  advocates  among  gen¬ 
tlemen  farmers  :  it  fhall  now  be  my  enquiry,  whether  the 
tenants  do  not  a£t  very  wifely  in  refuling  to  meddle  with 
experiments  before  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes  gives  them, 
hopes  of  fuccefs. 

In  all  the  woodland  country  about  Bury  (I  fhall  fpeak 
only  of  what  I  hive  feen,  and  know  perfectly  well)  the 
farms  are  generally  fmall,  from  twenty  rifing  to  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  here  and  there  one  of  more  ; 
but  in  general  they  are  under  an  hundred  :  and  the  land 
lets  from  nine  to  fixteen  fhillings  per  acre. 

It  is  pretty  evident  from  hence,  that  no  fortunes  are  to 
be  made  in  them  :  a  comfortable  and  decent  living  for 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  at  his  death  a  hundred 
pounds,  befides  his  flock,  is  not  very  common  among  us. 

In  fuch  a  fituatioii)  would  they  not  be  prodigious  fools 
to  meddle  with  all  the  fafhionable  whims  that  are  every 
day  ffarted  in  farming  ?  The  track  in  which  they  are,  % 
they  know  will  produce  fomething  :  fhould  they  leave  it 
Vol*  III.  No.  14.  C  c  for 

collection,  yet  do  we  think  it  unnecefTary  that  all  fuch  teftimo- 
nies  fhould  be  printed  :  this  has  induced  us  often  to  retrench 
them  as  fuperfluities,  with  regard  to  the  public  at  leak;  and  we 
fhall  continue  this  praClice,  unlefs  any  of  our  correfpondents 
fhould  requeft  the  contrary  :  fome  few  we  have,  who  chufe  to 
have  their  letters  inferted  without  any  alterations  being  made  in 
them,  or  notes  added;  thde  we  oblige  in  their  own  way,  where 
it  is  confident  with  our  plan.  A.  O.  , 
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for  uncertainties  which  may  produce  nothing — Surely 
not. 

Let  the  landlord  try  experiments,  and  I  will  warrant,  if 
a  few  years  prove  them  to  anfwer,  the  tenant  will  adopt 
them.  But  men  who  have  little  money  before-hand,  and 
rent  and  expences  regularly  to  pay,  adf  very  prudently  in 
being  only  fpedtators  of  thefe  new  fafhions  till  proof  fuf- 
ficient  is  afforded  of  their  fuccefs. 

The  farmers  I  have  talked  with,  are  far  from  being  the 
prejudiced  people  I  have  fo  often  heard  them  reprefented  $ 
and  many  of  them  make  no  bad  defence  of  themfelves  for 
not  adopting  the  fchemes  of  the  gentlemen  farmers* 

Men  who  farm  their  own  lands  ought  to  be  cautions 
in  fligmatizing  farmers,  and  fhould  firft  confider  whether 
their  accounts  are  fo  clearly  kept,  that  they  can  perceive 
profit  arifing  from  their  farming  when  rent  is  paid,  fup- 
poling  they  lived  under  another  man ;  and  fhould  alfo 
fuppofe  they  had  no  other  cafli  ever  in  hand  than  what 
arofe  from  their  farm  :  if  this  management  is  not  clearly 
followed,  it  is  wonderful  impertinence  to  arraign  common 
farmers  for  the  narrownefs  of  their  views*  when  their  own 
have  not  the  extent  to  take  in  the  fair  compafs  of  the 
queftion ;  yet  is  this  frequently  the  cafe. 

I  know  feveral  gentlemen  who  are  apt  to  talk  in  the 
common  ftile,  and  extol  their  own  methods  of  hufbandry, 
which  are  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  land,  and 
the  railing  great  crops. 

Thefe  are  great  5  with  them  quantities  of  manure, 
frequent  fallowing,  &c.  out-do  all  the  neighbouring 
crops.  Here  is  fund  for  converfation  ;  but  where  are  the 
accounts  ?  Let  me  fee  the  expences.  Could  a  farmer, 
who  lives  on  his  farm  alone,  fupport  it  ?  Would  he  ifarve 
with  twenty  coomb  an  acre  on  his  land  ? 

Material  enquiries  thefe ;  but,  alas  !  too  feldom  to  be. 
anfwered  fatisfadlorily  f. 

There 

*  A  coomb  is  four  bufhels. 

f  A  farmer,  or  gentleman,  who  has  very  large  and  valuable 
crops,  may  yet  be  a  Icfer  by  occupying  land.  All  expences 

are 
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There  is  a  medium  in  every  thing.  The  farmers,  I 
readily  believe,  are  rather  more  backward  in  adopting  im¬ 
provements  than  reafon,  or,  perhaps  I  fiiould  lay,  edu¬ 
cation  will  allow.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen 
and  authors  are  yet  more  apt  to  adopt  chimeras  at  once, 
and  then  rail  at  their  inferiors  for  not  being  as  rafh  as 
themfelves. 

Experiment  is  the  rational  foundation  of  all  ufeful 
knowledge :  let  every  thing  be  tried,  but  do  not  expedl  it 
of  thofe  who  cannot  afford  it  :  let  the  landlord  play  all 
imaginable  tricks  with  his  land  ;  if  out  of  the  game  of 
chance  a  lucky  hit  arifes,  the  tenant’s  eyes  will  not  be 
fhut. 

Many  experiments  have  I  lately  feen  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  made  at  a  confiderable  expence,  and  many  more  have 
failed  than  fucceeded  ;  not  one  do  I  know  lately,  that  is 
yet  fuificiently  effablifhed  in  its  credit,  among  even  gen¬ 
tlemen  themfelves,  for  the  farmers,  with  any  prudence,  to 
adopt  it. 

Of  fome  of  thefe  I  fhall  be  more  particular  in  my 
next  letter,  therefore  will  conclude  myfelf,  in  the  mean 
time*,  &c. 

Bradfield,  near  Bury,  Y. 

Odlober  2,  1764. 

are  to  be  deduced  from  the  value  of  the  crop  at  market,  befides 
allowing  for  the  farmer  a  comfortable  fubfiHence ;  and  whatever 
remains,  after  thefe  allowances,  may  befet  down  to  the  article  of 
profit:  the  rent  is  ©f  courfe  to  be  included  in  the  article  of  ex- 
pences.  If  this  was  always  done,  the  true  merit  of  any  practice 
would  foon  be  known,  and  the  makers  of  experiments  would 
not  be  deceived  by  flattering,  though  falfe,  appearances.  More 
money  is  often  got  by  a  crop  of  twenty-four  bufhels  only,  than 
by  one  of  forty  bulhels,  or  more,  an  acre.  A.  O. 

*  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  this  very  fenfible  farmer  for  his 
favours,  and  hope  to  have  frequent  opportunities  of  commune 
eating  his  fentiments  to  the  public.  A.  O. 
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Of  the  Mowing  Wheat ,  and  Cultivation  of  Lucern  ;  together 
with  a  Method  of  procuring  early  Spring-Feed  after  the 
ciurneps  are  expended ,  and  before  the  Clover  comes  in  ;  to 
which  is  added  the  Courfe  of  the  Crops  generally  fown  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Bury,  in  Suffolk, 

Gentlemen, 

x 

AS  I  have  lately  acquired  fome  experience  in  the  two 
articles  of  hufbandry,  the  mowing  wheat  and  the 
cultivation  of  lucern,  I  fhall  trouble  you  with  the  plain 
narrative  of  my  method  in  each. 

1  fhould  premife,  that  a  common  way  with  the  farmers 
in  this  country  is,  to  fow  their  wheat  on  clover  paftures, 
only  turning  up  the  furface  once ;  from  whence  it  con- 
fequently  enfues,  that  the  wheat  crop  is  not  fo  clean  as 
when  fown  on  a  fallow. 

I  mowed  the  half  of  eight  acres,  and  reaped  half, 
dividing  the  field  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  each  method 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  weedy  and  clean  parts. 

The  mode  judicious  farmers  here  generally  cut  their 
wheat  a  week  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  leave  it  the 
longer  in  the  field  in  iliocks,  that  the  corn  may  acquire  a 
hardnefs,  and  the  weeds  have  time  to  dry  and  die. 

I  laid  each  lot  of  wheat  by  itfelf,  and  have  fince  thrafhed 
and  fold  ten  coomb  of  each  :  the  refult  of  my  experiment 
you  fhall  have  in  a  few  words. 

That  which  was  reaped  was  fit  to  carry  in  a  week  ; 
that  1  mowed,  was  fo  full  of  weeds  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
{heaves,  that,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  I  could  not  carry 
it :  if  1  had  ventured,  the  fweat  in  the  barn  would  have 
fpoiled  it. 

The  twelfth  night  fo  much  rain  fell,  (feveral  {Lowers, 
flight  ones,  had  fallen  before,  without  damaging  the  wheat) 
as.  to  be  of  prejudice  to  the  corn  :  when  a  fortnight  was 
elapfed,  fome  of  it  was  grown  in  the  {hock.  At  the  end 

5  ef 
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of  flxteen  days,  I  got  it  into  the  barn,  much  out  of 
humour  with  my  experiment. 

When  I  came  to  thrafh,  that  which  was  reaped  coft  me 
one  {hilling  and  fix-pence  coomb;  the  other,  twofhillings 
and  fix-pence ;  a  very  fair  difference,  I  am  convinced,  con- 
fidering  the  length  of  the  ftraw,  and  the  quantities  of 
weeds.  Weeds  there  muff  be  more  of  than  in  the  other 
method,  as  they  reap  quite  over  moft  of  them. 

At  market  I  fold  the  reaped  wheat  at  one  pound  per 
comb,  and  the  mown  at  feventeen  {hillings  and  fix-pence. 
-Here,  gentlemen,  I  {hall  clofe  the  comparifon  :  if  the 
value  of  a  little  pipy  hard  ffraw,  and  the  faving  in  a 
fiovenly  expedition,  are  fwppofed  to  pay  me  two  {hillings 
and  fix-pence  per  coomb,  by  all  means  let  the  practice  ad¬ 
vance  I'for  myfelf,  I  fhall  be  much  more  inclined  to  reap 
my  oats,  than  mow  my  wheat 

Now  for  a  few  remarks  on  lucern,  of  which  I  alfo  fpeak 
from  experience. 

I  fallowed  and  ploughed  two  acres  of  light  gravelly  land 
till  it  was  clear  of  weeds  :  this  is  the  foil  Mr.  Miller,  in 
his  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  fays  is  moft  fuitable  to  it ;  I 
therefore  chofe  it  in  preference  to  feveral  other  kinds  in 
my  farm. 

1  lowed  it  in  his  manner,  twelve  pounds  to  the  two 
acres,  in  drills  three  feet  from  each  other,  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  weather  was  favourable,  and  the  plants 
came  up  tolerably  well  and  regular. 

During  the  whole  fummer  I  kept  the  fpaces  between 
the  rows  quite  clear  of  weeds  with  hand-hoes,  and  gave 
it  two  ploughings,  turning  the  land  up  to  the  plants. 

■-  v  ■■  ■ "  '  The 

*  As  our  correfpondent  admits  that  his  wheat  grew  on  a  clover 
lay,  and  was  much  more  weedy  than  what  is  town  on  fallow, 
perhaps  he  makes  rather  too  precipitate  a  conclufiou  againft  the 
practice  of  mowing  wheat :  furely,  where  the  land  is-  clean,  it 
may  be  of  fervice,  was  it  only  in  point  of  expedition  in  catch¬ 
ing  wet  harvefls :  however,  we  leave  this  point  to  be  defended 
by  our  public-fpirited  correfpondent  who  made  the  experiments 
41  Northamptonfhire.  Ch 
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The  hoeing  was  a  very  confiderable  expence  to  me> 
nevertheiefs  I  was  determined  to  give  the  plant  a  fair  trial3 
therefore  did  not  let  the  weeds  rife  at  all. 

After  all  the  trouble  I  had  with  it,  and  the  raillery  I 
met  with  from  the  neighbouring  farmers,  I  was  rewarded, 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  with  three  hundred 
of  lucern  hay,  the  value  of  which  did  not  a  twentieth 
part  pay  even  the  hoeing  of  the  crop. 

The  plants  died  away,  and  but  few  put  out  their  leaves 
again  in  the  fucceeding  (laft)  fp ring. 

I  ploughed  up  the  land,  and  fowed  it  with  white  oats, 
the  largenefs  of  which  crop  made  me  fome  amends  for  my 
difappointment,  as  I  do  not  doubt  having  fifteen  combs; 
pxr  acre  when  they  are  thrafhed. 

As  I  laid  no  dung  on  the  land,  I  attribute  this  extra- 
ordinary  crop  to  the  frequent  hoeings. 

Any  perfon  who  has  read  the  article  Medica  in 
Miller’s  Dictionary,  and  Mr.  Rocque’s  Short  Treatife  on 
Lucern,  will  perceive  the  methods  to  be  diametrically 
oppohte,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  proper  foil.  For 
my  own  part,  X  am  perfuaded  Mr.  Miller  gave  precepts, 
for  cultivating  a  plant,  the  nature  of  which  he  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  himfelf.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  authors,  who, 
write  on  gardening  and  hufbandry,  will  not  keep  within 
their  due  bounds,  and  not  ruin  theiy  eompofitions  by 
vain  attempts  at  univerfality  % 

Since  the  trial  I  made  of  this  grafs  myfelf,  I  have  heard 
of  feveral  perfons  who  have  been  equally  disappointed  with 
myfelf,  in  following  Miller’s  directions  ;  and  alfo  of  two 
or  three,  who  have  fown  lucern  in  Mr.  Rocque’s  method, 
on  a  rich  mould,  who  have  fucceeded  the  hr  ft  year  very 
well,  but  with  fome  doubts  whether  the  crop  will  laft. 

If  the  defeription  I  have  heard  of  lucern,  and  its  ex¬ 
cellencies,  is  true,  it  would  be  a  moh:  valuable  acquifition 
in  all  this  country.  Our  only  artificial  grafs  is  clover, 
which  we  can  very  feldom  turn  cattle  into  before  the 

tenth 

#  Should  Mr.  Miller  chufe  to  fay  any  thing  in  defence  of  his 
method  of  cultivating  lucern,  our  impartiality  will  certainly 
prompt  us  to  give  his  letter  a  place.  O. 
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tenth  or  twelfth  of  May,  long  before  which  time  our 
turneps  are  gone  ;  fo,  for  want  of  fome  grafs  which  comes 
earlier,  we  are  at  a  vaft  expence  to  feed  our  cattle*  efpe^ 
cially  if  the  fpring  proves  cold* 

To  fupply,  in  fome  meafure,  this  want,  I  have 
generally,  at  Michaelmas,  fown  a  few  acres  of  rye  for 
feed  in  the  following  fpring,  and  afterwards  ploughed  and 
prepared  the  land  for  turneps  :  and  I  propofed  trying 
colefeed  for  the  fame  ufe. 

The  fummer-feed  of  clover  lets  here  extremely  well* 
This  year  I  had  not  enough  for  my  own  ufe,  and  being 
obliged  to  hire  five  acres  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  I 
gave  him  thirty-five  (hillings  per  acre  for  the  feed,  from 
May  the  tenth  to  Old  Michaelmas-day ;  and  I  have  known 
to  forty-five  (hillings  given. 

The  common  turn  of  our  lands  here  is,  firft  year  wheat, 
fecond  barley  or  oats,  third  clover,  fourth  wheat,  fifth 
barley,  &c.  fixth  turneps,  feventh  barley,  eighth  barley* 
ninth  clover ;  with  fuch  variations  as  accidents,  or  the 
feafons,  occafion  **  d 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  £sV. 

Bradfield,  near  Bury,  v  Y. 

October  6,  1764* 

■  r  w  ••'Hu.  •  00  •  "■  j  ’  •;  7  an 
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NUMBER  XLVII. 

i  * 

Of  manuring  Land  at  a  large  Expence . 


j  ■ 

Gentlemen, 


THE  following  is  an  inflance  of  manuring  at  a  very 
large  expence,  which  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with*  and  have  long  feen  the  teffedf,  which  is  not,  how-* 
ever,  fo  certain  but  fome  neighbouring  farmers  drfpute  it. 

I  fhould 


*  We  Giould  be  much  obliged  to  fuch  of  our  correfpondents 
as  would  fend  an  account  of  their  courfe  of  crops,  as  this  gen¬ 
tleman  has  done;  alfo  the  nature  of  the  foils,  and  the  methods  of 
hufbandry,  peculiar  to  their  refpechve  counties  or  diftiicts.  O. 
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I  fhould  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  fome  of  you? 
correfpondents,  whether  the  profpedt  of  profit  equals  the 
certainty  of  the  expenre* 

A  farmer,  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bury,  has  regularly,  for  many  years,  employed 
his  team,  and  a  flout  waggon,  in  bringing  manure  from 
that  town. 

I  have  brought  many  loads  myfelf,  though  nothing  irt 
proportion  to  him  :  from  what  I  have  experienced,  and 
from  his  account,  the  expences  on  each  load  are  as 
follow : 

s.  d» 

For  a  waggon-ldad  of  about  one  hundred  bufhels  of 
manure,  either  cinder-afhes,  old  mortar,  hog- 
muck,  rotten  horfe-muck,  or  cleaning  of  the 
ilreets,  £sfr.  mixed,  one  load  with  another  cofls  3  © 

A  man  and  a  boy  a  day,  (little  time  is  to  be  fpared 
after  the  horfes  are  cleaned  and  well  looked  after, 
and  the  manure  unloaded)  —  —  —  x  6 

Turnpike  —  —  —  — —  —  o  6 

The  work  is  generally  done  at  the  moil  leifure  time 
of  the  year,  moflly  in  winter,  when  the  farmers 
allow  their  man  a  flated  quantity  of  corn  and 
hay  for  their  horfes  when  they  do  not  work : 
they  muil  have  extraordinary,  on  account  of  the 
journey,  a  bufhel  of  oats,  which,  at  fix  {hillings 

per  coomb,  is  — — —  -  —  I  6 

The  loweif  that  can  be  reckoned  for  chaff  and 

hay,  is  —  ■ — ■  —  —  1  O 

The  workinp*  the  horfes  in  drawing  fo  great  a 
weight,  (frequently  four  tons,  and  generally  three 
and  a  half)  can  fcarcely  be  laid  at  lefs  than  one 
{hilling  per  horfe  (I  am  fure  I  would  not  let  my 
horfes  at  that  rate)  —  — -  —  40 

^  11  6 

In  this  account,  nothing  is  reckoned  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  waggon,  harnefs,  and  horfes  fhoes,  (no  trifling 
articles 5)  and  yet  each  load  amounts  to  eleven  (hillings 

and 
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and  fix-pence  brought  home,  befides  the  after-expence  of 
fpreading  it  on  the  land.  In  appearance  this  can  never* 
anfwer  :  but  no  farmer  in  the  country  underftands  bufineft 
better  than  this  man,  none  grows  fuch  great  crops,  (for4 
he  is  almoft  conftantly  manuring  fome  field  or  other)  and 
he  is  evidently  and  well  known  to  be  in  a  very  thriving 
condition. 

He  began  with  a  very  fmall  farm,  and  now  rents  above 
two  hundred  a  year. 

Query.  Whether  the  above  expenses  are  not  too  great 
for  the  crops  to  repay  *  l 

Whether  the  money  would  not  be  better  laid  out  in 
manuring  with  clay,  which  is  to  be  had  every  where  in 
this  country  ?  Our  foils  are,  in  general,  either  a  loam, 
brick  earth,  or  woodcock,  and  under  them  clay :  w& 
can  have  it  thrown  out  of  our  ditches  (by  which  means 
alfo  our  fields  are  drained)  at  two-pence  half-penny  per 
tumbrel-load  of  thirty  bulhels,  and  filled  and  fpread  at 
two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  for  every  twenty  loads. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

'*  Your  conflant  reader, 

Bradfield,  near  Bury,  Suffolk,  Y„ 

October,  1764. 

*  Our  correfpondent  obferves,  that  each  waggon-load  of 
manure,  of  about  one  hundred  buihels,  colls  the  farmer  above 
mentioned  eleven  fhillings  and  fix-pence :  fuppofing  one  waggon^ 
load,  as  above,  to  je  equal  to  three  tumbrel-loads,  it  will  be 
three  fhillings  an  .  ten-pence  per  load.  Now  we  have  often 
known  farmers  gi  e  five  fhillings  per  tumbrel-load  for  hog-muck* 
coal-alhes,  &Cy  made  by  the  poor  families  in  the  country  towns 
in  Eflex :  this  amounts  to  fifteen  fhillings  the  waggon-load s 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  farmers,  many  miles  round  London, 
fetch  manure  from  the  metropolis  at  a  Hill  larger  expence  ;  did 
it  not  anfwer,  they  would  foon  drop  the  pra&ice.  O,  E. 


D  d 
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NUMBER  XLVIIL 

Of  the  Benefit  of  Chalk  to  a  coif  clayey  Soil » 

Gentlemen,, 

PERMIT  an  old  man,  for  once,  to  trouble  you* 
My  experience  has  been  great  in  many  matters  that 
relate  to  hufbandry.  On  the  prefent  occafion  I  fhall  give 
you  a  few,  I  hope  ufeful,  hints  refpe&ing  the  application 
of  chalk  as  a  manure  to  a  clayey  foil. 

I  have  a  little  property,  which  I  have  many  j^ars  occu* 
pied  myfelf,  in  the  county  of  Effex. 

This  farm  is  floated  near  enough  to  the  port  of  Maldon 
for  me  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  I  can  derive  from  its 
neighbourhood.  The  greateft  part  of  the  com  I  grow  is 
fent  to  London  by  the  hoys,  for  the  London  factors 
generally  buy  it  of  me  for  a  good  price. 

Thefehoys,  which  go  with  corn  to  the  port  of  London, 
fometimes  bring  back  groceries,  &c.  for  the  country  fhop- 
keepers  ;  at  other  times  they  touch  at  the  Kentifh  chalk¬ 
pits,  and  take  in  a  lading  of  that  excellent  manure :  I 
call  it  excellent,  becaufe  I  have  often  very  fenfibly  per¬ 
ceived,  by  the  encreafe  of  my  crops,  the  great  benefits  re¬ 
fill  ting  from  the  ufe  of  it. 

I  have  been  informed  that  this  manure  is  very^good  for 
fome  forts  of  light  fandy  foils  ;  but  this  I  never  experienced : 
I  fhould  be  glad  if  fome  of  your  correfpondents  would 
fend  you,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  public,  an  account  of 
fome  few  inftances  in  which  this  practice  has  been  fuccefs- 
fully  followed,  as  many  parts  of  England  might  then  be 
morally  certain  of  receiving  benefit  from  a  manure  which 
we  cannot  too  much  praife,  but  the  ufe  of  which,  in  all 
probability,  they  now  know  nothing  of. 

If  chalk  can  be  of  any  fervice  on  a  fandy  foil,  it  mull 
be  by  filling  up  the  interfaces,  or  pores,  which  are  too 
large,  with  the  fmall  particles  which  are  continually 
wafhed  off  the  lumps.  This  mixture  gives,  I  fuppofe, 
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the  foil  fome  degree  of  confiftence,  thereby  making  it  more 
proper  for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation. 

On  a  clay,  I  know,  the  chalk  a &s  very  differently ;  for 
here,  inftead  of  making  the  foil  more  compaCI,  which  is 
too  much  fo  already,  it  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  fmall 
pores,  and,  raifing  a  fermentation,  expofes  the  clay  more 
to  the  operations  of  the  frofts,  rain,  fun,  and  air  j  by 
which  means  its  too  coherent  particles  are  loofened,  and 
it  is  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  pulverization* 

We  all  know  that  clay,  when  reduced,  either  by  fer¬ 
mentation  or  attrition,  into  fmall  and  minute  particles,  is 
an  excellent  foil  for  affording  plenty  of  nourifhment  to 
almoft  every  kind  of  vegetable  ;  it  is  therefore  natural  to 
us,  when  pofTefTed  of  a  ftiff  clay,  to  go  in  iearch  of  mean$ 
for  producing  thefe  very  defirable  effeCls, 

Chalk  has  been  long  allowed  the  palm  in  this  refpeCI  ; 
our  anceflors,  the  ancient  Britons,  ufed  it  with  great  fuc- 
cefs;  and  the  practice,  as  warranted  by  conftant  experience, 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  prefent  age  :  is  it  not  then  a 
pity  but  a  cuftom  fo  profitable  fhould  be  made  known  to 
all  parts  of  his  majefty’s  dominions  ?  With  this  intent  it  is 
I  write,  and  I  hope  that  the  refult  of  my  long  experience 
will  be,  at  leafl,  of  fome  fervice  to  your  readers. 

The  chalk  we  ufe  in  Effex  is  moftly  brought  from 
Kent :  it  agrees  well  with  our  clays,  and  many  fine  for¬ 
tunes  have  been  made  in  this  county  by  chalking  farms  : 
yet  what  may  appear  very  ftrange,  but  is  not  lefs  true, 
this  fame  chalk,  when  laid  on  the  clayey  lands  in  Kent 
near  the  pits,  does  by  no  means  anfwer  the  farmer’s  ex¬ 
pectation. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  eafy  to  account  for  this  difference  in 
the  effects  where  the  caufes  are  feemingly  the  fame ;  yet,  if 
I  might  hazard  a  conjeCture,  I  fhould  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  Kentifh  clays,  in  fome  part  of  their  fubftance, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  chalk ;  and  this  may  be  a  reafon 
why  the  latter  has  not  fo  good  an  effeCt  in  Kent  as  in 
Effex,  the  manure  being  in  quality  nearly  congenial  with 
the  foil  on  which  it  is  laid.  Be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  this 
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which  occafions  the  faying  among  farmers,  that  chalk  agrees 
hejl  with  thofe  lands  which  are  farthejl  from  the  pit. 

It  has  been  a  common  faying  among  farmers,  that  challc 
lafts  only  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  which  it 
leaves  the  land  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  that  in  which  it  found 
it ;  but  this,  I  am  apt  to  think,  is  a  miftake,  owing  to 
prejudice,  and  negligence,  or  ignorance. 

When  land  has  been  chalked,  under  a  notion  that  it 
cannot  be  hurt  by  cropping,  they  generally  keep  it  in 
almoft-conftant  tillage,  and  it  pays  well  for  the  ploughing; 
but  then  the  foil  being,  by  fuch  conftant  working,  re¬ 
duced  into  a  pulverized  ftate,  the  chalk  efcapes  through 
the  now-enlarged  pores  of  the  clay,  and  forms  a  cruft 
under  the  loofe  Jlratum  on  the  furface  of  the  hard  bed 
beneath,  being  wafhed  down  by  the  rains. 

The  particles  of  clay,  being  now  deprived  of  their  coaN 
ings  of  chalk,  adhere  one  to  the  other,  enlarge  their  fur- 
faces,  and  become  at  length  a  coherent  mafs  of  ftifF  foil, 
like  what  it  was  before  the  land  was  chalked  at  all,  not 
worfe  in  quality,  but  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate.  I  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  chief  reafon  which  induces  farmers  to 
think  the  land  impoverifhed  by  chalk  is,  becaufe  they- 
have,  whilft  the  manure  aefted  with  its  full  vigour,  been 
for  many  years  ufed  to  great  crops,  forgetting,  or  perhaps 
never  knowing,  what  crops  the  land  yielded  before  any 
chalk  was  laid  upon  it. 

I  can  by  no  means  be  induced  to  believe  that  chalk 
eaves  land,  after  a  number  of  years,  in  a  worfe  ftate  than 
t  found  it :  if  I  allow  that  the  whole  virtue  of  chalk  may, 
in  time,  be  exhaufted;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  effeChs 
it  has  on  the  clay,  in  dividing  its  too  compact  particles, 
may,  in  a  number  of  years,  ceafe;  it  is,  I  think,  allow¬ 
ing  a  great  deal.  My  real  opinion  is,  that  a  clay  will 
always  be  the  better  after  it  has  been  once  chalked. 

A  great  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  land  after  it  is  frefb 
chalked  :  if  t;he  large  lumps  are  buried  before  they  are 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  influences  of  the  atmofphere, 
|}iey  will  lie  under  ground  undiflolved  in  a  hard  mafs  for 
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3.  great  number  of  years,  without  benefiting  the  land  in 
the  leaft.  For  this  reafon,  the  farmer  muft  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  bury  his  chalk :  in  fa<ft,  the  longer  it  liep  above 
ground,  the  better,  as  it  will  then  gradually  be  reduced 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  which,  being  mixed  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  clay,  lefTens  the  cohefion  of  its  parts, 
enlarges  its  pores,  and  difpofes  it  to  yield  that  nourifh- 
ment  to  vegetables,  which,  in  its  natural  ftate,  it  is  too 
retentive  of. 

Clay  is,  by  nature,  pofTefTed  of  a  large  flock  of  the 
fpod,  whatever  it  be,  which  plants  moft  delight  in ;  but 
it  is  a  ftubborn  foil,  and  will  not,  till  compelled  to  it  by 
fome  extraneous  caufe,  give  forth  any  of  its  riches.  If  it 
is  pulverized  by  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry  which  a<ft 
by  attrition,  it  becomes  a  proper  bed  for  the  reception  of 
the  roots  of  vegetables ;  but  this  pulverization  is  not  to 
be  effected  without  great  expence  of  time  and  trouble  : 
the  difficulty  of  this  operation  it  was  made  our  anceftors 
fearch  for  fome  eaiier  and  fhorter  method  of  reducing  the 
folid  particles  of  clay ;  they  effe&ed  it  by  means  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  this  fermentation  was  raifed,  for  the  moft 
part,  by  rotten  horfe-dung. 

When  this  manure  became  fcarce,  and  difficult  to  be 
procured,  it  was  neceffiary  to  refort  to  fome  other  remedy 
to  correcft  ftiff  foils.  Chalk  was  found  well  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  :  the  ufe  of  it  was  after  many  years  almoft 
univerfally  adopted,  and  experience  has  now,  for  many 
ages,  juftifled  the  practice. 

I  have  already,  I  think,  obferved  that  chalk  improves 
clay,  not  by  adding  to  it  any  vegetative  quality,  but  by 
mixing  intimately  with  its  fubftance,  and  leflening  the 
cohefion  of  its  parts. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  illuftration,  fuppofc  any  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  clay  mixed  and  incorporated  with  a  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  chalk,  it  will  be  found  that  the  clay  will 
pofiefs  a  degree  of  lightnefs  which  nature  has  denied  it. 
Let  this  mixed  earth  be  fpread  on  a  floor  expofed  to  the 
weather  in  winter-time ;  let  it  be  frequently  fprinkled 
with  water,  and  be  ftirred  about  feveral  times  a-day  for 
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fome  months :  on  an  examination  it  will  then  be  found 
that  the  chalk  has  fubfided,  and  the  clay  become  more 
compact  than  it  was,  but  not  fo  compact  as  before  any 
chalk  was  mixed  with  it. 

The  fubfided  chalk  will  form  a  complete  Jlratum  under 
the  bed  of  clay, 

X  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account,  becaufe 
on  the  principle  of  fubfidence  have  I  founded  a  practice 
experienced  to  profit  by  myfelf,  and  therefore,  I  think, 
not  totally  improper  to  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
others. 

I  had  heard  it  long  complained  of,  that  the  benefit  re- 
fulting  from  chalk  ceafed  after  a  courfe  of  years.  I  always 
thought,  and  indeed  found,  that  the  chalk  fubfided  :  this 
made  me  form  an  opinion  that  the  chalk,  even  after  it  was 
fubfided,  might,  in  part  at  leaft,  be  retrieved ;  for  the 
earth,  which  had  been  loofened  only  to  a  certain  depth, 
was,  at  the  bottom  of  the  loofe  mould,  a  hard  compadt 
body,  which  the  chalk  could  not  penetrate  :  here  there¬ 
fore  it  muff,  of  courfe,  reft  in  its  fubfidence^  forming  a 
thin  coat  on  this  hard  body. 

About  forty  years  ago,  I  chalked  the  greateft  part  of 
my  farm  in  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the  cuftom  of  this 
country.  For  about  fourteen  years  I  enjoyed  very  good 
crops,  but  at  the  end  of  that  term  they  began  to  fail  a 
little.  As  neceflity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  I  came 
to  a  refolution  of  trying  an  experiment  on  afield  of  twenty 
acres  j  accordingly,  when  the  time  came,  in  which  it  was 
to  receive  a  whole  years  fallow  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  X 
caufed  the  whole  of  it,  foon  after  harveft,  to  be  ploughed 
twice  in  a  place,  one  plough  following  another  in  the 
fame  furrow. 

By  thefe  means  X  turned  up  an  entire  new  earth,  on 
which  I  immediately  laid  in  the  proportion  of  about  three 
loads  of  chalk  an  acre,  fullering  it  to  lie  rough  all  the 
winter. 

In  the  fpring  X  gave  it  a  fecond  ploughing,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  it  three  more  ploughings  before  Chriftmas, 
when  I  again  left  it  rough  for  the  winter, 
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1  muft  not,  however,  fail  obferving,  that  in  all  the 
ploughings  after  the  firft,  the  fhare  went  only  the  ordi¬ 
nary  depth. 

In  the  fecond  fpring  I  raifed  as  fine  a  mould  as  I  could, 
by  various  operations,  and  fowed  the  field  with  barley,  of 
which  I  had  at  harveft  a  crop  to  my  entire  fatisfadlion  : 
my  next  crop  was  wheat,  on  which  I  fprinkled  fome 
clover-feed,  and  this  brought  the  land  into  the  ufual 
courfe  of  hufbandry. 

The  reafon  why  my  land  begins  to  fail  in  about  four¬ 
teen  years  after  chalking  is,  becaufe  I  allow  more  plough- 
ings  to  each  crop  than  any  of  my  neighbours,  and  thefe 
frequent  flirtings  caufe  the  chalk,  as  I  imagine,  to  fubfide 
fooner. 

My  method  anfwered  fo  well,  that  I  managed  all  my 
chalked  land  in  the  fame  manner  with  good  fuccefs,  and 
had,  in  confequence,  a  fucceflion  of  good  crops  for  ten 
years  more. 

When  the  ten  years  were  expired,  I  gave  my  land  another 
trench-ploughing,  which  never  failing  to  recover  the  chalk, 

I  renew  it  at  regular  intervals,  but  lay  no  frefh  chalk  on 
after  the  firfl  trench-ploughing,  being  in  all  the  reft  content 
with  what  is  already  in  the  land. 

This  method  has  flood  the  teft  of  many  years  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  I  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  afcribe  it  to  any 
thing  peculiar  in  the  quality  of  my  foil :  why  therefore 
fhould  it  not  fucceed  as  well  with  others  as  it  has  done 
with  me  ? 

Let  me  perfuade  fuch  of  your  readers,  as  it  any 
ways  fuits,  to  make  the  experiment ;  it  cannot  be  any 
great  expence,  and  the  refult  may  turn  out  greatly  to  their 
advantage. 

This  doclrine  of  the  fubfidence  of  chalk  is  certainly 
founded  on  reafon :  the  predominant  natural  foil  will 
always  precipitate  that  which  is  only  adventitious,  and  in 
fmaller  quantity  ;  for  the  fame  obfervation  holds  good 
when  clay  is  laid  on  chalk. 

This  fubfidence  may  alfo  be  obferved  when  clay  is  laid 
on  fand,  or  fand  on  clay,  as  a  manure,  and  might,  per- 
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haps,  be  extended  to  mariy  other  articles,  fo  as  1 6  be 
deemed  a  general  principle. 

Few  know  the  benefits  refulting,  on  fome  occafions,  from 
deep  ploughing ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  mat¬ 
ter,  difcretionis  to  be  the  grand  guide;  and  I  would,  by  all 
means,  advife  the  farmer  to  examine  into  the  depth  of  his 
foil,  by  remarking  what  is  thrown  out  of  his  ditches,  or 
by  the  help  of  a  borer.  Let  him  judge  by  this,  and  he 
cannot  well  go  a-ftray. 

I  muft  alfo  give  another  caution  to  my  honeft  brethren 
the  farmers,  which  is,  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
crop  a  field  after  it  has  had  a  trench-ploughing,  or  double 
ploughing  ;  for  the  foil  turned  up  from  any  confiderablc 
depth  will  be  fomewhat  crude  in  its  nature,  till  it  is 
meliorated  by  the  influences  of  the  fun  and  air. 

I  have  generally  found  that  one  whole  years  fallow  is 
fuffieient  to  effect  this  ;  but  two  winters  and  a  fummer  I 
never  knew  fail :  it  is  chiefly  froft  which  contributes  t<s 
pulverize  the  chalk,  and  fweeten  the  foil ;  not  but  that 
it  receives  great  benefit  from  the  rain  and  funfhine,  and 
particularly  from  fnow,  which  is  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  nitrous  particles :  all  I  mean  to  infinuate  is,  that  one 
day’s  froft,  in  my  opinion,  contributes  more  to  fweeten 
a  ftiff  rough  foil,  than  two  days  funfhine,  rain,  or  fnow. 

Let  me,  in  this  place,  hazard  a  conjecture  which  may, 
however,  prove  a  faCt :  the  reafon  why  froft  fo  much  con¬ 
tributes  to  difunite  the  particles  of  clay  may  be  owing  to 
its  fwelling  the  clods,  and  encreafing  their  furface :  the 
cavities  occafioned  by  this  fwelling  are  filled  with  ice  : 
when  a  thaw  comes  on,  wherever  the  ice  was,  is  a  vacuum , 
and  the  particles,  of  which  the  clay  is  compofed,  being 
feparated  one  from  the  other,  crumble  and  fall  in  pieces  : 
when  they  are  in  this  ftate,  and  the  land  has  been  chalked, 
a  Tingle  ploughing,  well  timed,  will  cover  their  furfaces 
with  the  chalk  powder,  and  prevent  them  from  fpeedily 
adhering  one  to  the  other.  This  is  reafon,  and  I  have 
often  remarked  it  to  be  true :  whether  it  be  found 
philofophy  or  not.  Jet  your  more  intelligent  readers 
judge. 
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A  word  or  two  more  on  the  fubjedt  of  chalk. 

Your  readers,  who  have  been  in  countries  where  there 
are  quarries  of  Hone,  mufi:  have  obferved,  that,  whilft  in 
the  quarry,  it  works  better  than  after  it  has  been  expofed 
to  the  fun,  for  it  hardens  confiderably  after  it  has  been 
out  of  the  quarry  fome  time.  It  is  the  fame  with  chalk, 
which  is  apt  to  be  hardened  by  lying  a  fummer  in  the 
fun  :  for  this  reafon  it  is  advifeable,  that  the  chalk  in¬ 
tended  for  manure  fhould  be  dug  as  foon  as  the  winter  fets 
in,  and  laid,  out  of  hand,  on  the  land.  This  method 
and  time  of  chalking  may  occafion  fome  encreafe  in  the 
expence  ;  but  the  farmer  will  be  well  paid  for  it  in  the 
end,  and  he  will,  by  this  management,  fooner  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  labours. 

Might  I,  in  this  point,  give  the  farmer  a  little  more 
advice,  it  fhould  be  to  cart  his  chalk  in  tumbrels  with  very 
broad  wheels,  to  carry  light  loads,  and  allow  cattle  enough 
to  each  tumbrel  :  by  this  means  his  work  will  go  fmoothly 
on  without  impediment ;  his  horfes  will  not  be  damaged  ; 
and  he  may,  to  make  himfelf  amends,  carry  more  loads 
than  ufual  in  a  day,  for  with  a  light  load  it  mufi:  be  allowed 
they  will  flep  fafler. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  from  any  thing  I  have  faid  in 
this  letter,  that  I  truft  folely  to  chalk  for  bringing  me 
good  crops  ;  no,  I  always  beftow,  once  in  a  courfe  of  three 
or  four  years,  a  reafonable  coat  of  compofi:  dung.  I  do  not 
lay  on  the  chalk  with  any  intention  that  it  fhould  enrich 
the  clay:  my  defire  is,  that  it  fhould  bring  it  to  the  nature 
of  a  loam,  as  the  dung  will  then  take  effedl,  and  infure  the 
farmer  a  large  crop,  provided  he  guards  himfelf  againft 
the  depredations  of  weeds,  which  are  too  apt  to  have 
their  feeds  mixed  with  the  dung  made  of  long  firaw,  and 
often  grow  fafter  than  the  corn,  with  which  the  land 
fhould  be  cropped.  Dung,  like  many  other  things,  is  of 
great  ufe  when  prudently  applied  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  landholder :  the  expence  of 
procuring  it,  in  any  quantity,  will  ruin  him,  and  his 
crops  will  go  near  to  be  choaked  by  the  encroaching 
weeds. 
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One  thing  more,  and  I  promife  to  conclude  :  cxcufe 
the  prolixity,  as  well  as  garrulity  of  an  old  man. 

I  have  ufed  chalk  as  a  manure  both  for  meadows  and 
paftures,  but  with  very  contrary  effects. 

To  exemplify  thefe  matters,  permit  me  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  year  1740,  I  laid,  on  a  meadow  of  feven  acres,  a 
good  dreffing  of  chalk,  which,  being  diftolved,  feemed  to 
foak  into  the  land  and  be  loft.  The  confequence  was, 
that  for  the  four  following  years  I  had  great  crops  ;  but 
they  afterwards  dwindled,  the  grafs-roots  died,  and  I  was 
in  the  end  obliged  to  plough  up  my  meadow,  in  order  to 
lay  it  down  in  better  heart,  after  taking  two  or  three 
crops  of  corn  from  it. 

My  neighbours  told  me  that  the  chalk,  by  its  warm 
quality,  made  the  land  give  forth  a  large  encreafer  and 
exhauft  itfelf;  but  I  could  not  give  into  this  opinion:  my 
notion  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  chalk,  by  opening  the 
'pores  of  the  foil  on  the  principles  already  mentioned,  gave 
a  paftage  for  the  froft  to  the  roots  oft  the  grafs  :  this,  for 
a  feafon,  caufed  a  large  encreafe,  but  in  the  end  killed  it. 
I  have  fince  been  perfuaded,  that  if  I  had  roiled  the  mea¬ 
dow  the  fecond  year,  after  laying  on  the  chalk,  with  a 
large  roller,  it  would  have  been  of  great  fervice,  and  pre- 
ferved  it  for  fome  years  longer  by  clofmg  the  pores. 

At  the  fame  time  I  laid  fome  chalk  on  a  pafture  which  I 
always  fed,  but  never  mowed.  The  eftedb  it  had  on  this 
held  was  really  fu rprifing  ,  the  grafs  was  fweetened,  and  en~ 
creafed  in  quantity  for  years  afterwards,  the  dung  of  the 
cattle  keeping  it  in  heart ;  and  it  is  at  this  day  the  beft 
pafture  field  I  have  on  my  farm. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  muft  requeft  fome  of  your  corre- 
fpondents  to  enlarge  011  this  important  fubjedt  of  chalk  : 
there  is  great  room  for  it,  as  it  may  be  laid  to  advantage 
even  on  a  Tandy  foil.  Your’s, 

Hundreds  of  Effex,  A  Farmer. 

September,  1764.  ’  :  * 
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NUMBER  XLIX. 

■A  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Mr.  Comber  to  the  Editors ;  contain¬ 
ing  an  Account  of  an  antient  Way  of  making  qnick-fet 
Hedges  with  T horns ,  &tc.  aljo  with  Furze  \  and  an  Enu¬ 
meration  of  the  principal  Species  of  Furze . 

-  •  Gentlemen-, 

•  •.  *■  ■  *  ■  -*  ;  v 

HAV  I  N  G  met  with  an  account  of  an  ancient  man¬ 
ner  of  .making  of  quick-fet  hedges  with  thorns,  c sfc. 
in  that  excellent  writer  Mr.  Norden ,  I  fhall  communicate 
it  to  you,  as  it  appears  to  me  not  to  have  been  mentioned 
fey  any  letter-writers  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands  j 
and  I  {hall  fubjoin  fome  obfervations. 

Bay  lie.  44  I  pray,  what  is  the  belt  ftuffe  to  make 
44  quick-fet  cf?” 

Surveyor.  44  The  plants  of  white  thorne,  mixed  here 
*4  and  there  with  oake  and  afire. ” 

Bayiic.  44  But  the  plants  are  not  eafily  gotten  in  all 
64  places.” 

Surveyor.  44  Then  the  berries  of  the  white,  or  haw- 
64  thorne,  acorns,  afh-keyes,  mixed  together,  and  thefe 
44  wrought  or  wound  up  in  a  .rope  of  ftraw,  wall  ferve, 
44  but  that  they  will  be  fomewhat  longer  in  growing.” 

Bay  lie.  44  How  muff  the  rope,  thus  fluffed  with  the 
44  former  berries,  be  laid  r” 

Surveyor.  44  Make  a  trench  at  the  top,  or  in  the  edge 
44  of  the  ditch,  and  lay  into  it  fome  fat  foile,  and  then  lay 
44  the  rope  all  along  the  ditch,  and  cover  it  with  good 
44  foile  alfo  ;  then  cover  it  with  the  earth  ;  and  ever,  as 
“  any  weedes  or  graffe  begin  to  grow,  pull  it  off,  and 
44  keepe  it  as  cleane  as  may  be  from  all  hinderances ,  and 
14  when  the  feeds  begin  to  come,  keepe  cattle  from  bruifing 
44  them  ;  and  after  fome  two  or  three  yeares,  cut  the 
44  young  fpring  by  the  earth,  and  fowil!  they  branch  and 
44  grow  thick  ;  and  if  occafion  fervs.^  cut  them  fo  againe, 
44  al waves  prefervinp  the  cake  and  afh  to  become  trees.” 

I'  c  2  Bay  lie. 
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Baylie .  ct  What  is  the  bell  time  to  lay  the  berries  in 
iC  this  manner  i” 

Surveyor ,  cc  In  September  or  Odfober,  if  the  berries 
<c  be  fully  ripe.” — See  his  Surveyor’s  Dialogue,  pag.  200 
and  201 . 


i-O 


Obfervations  on  the  above-recited  Brattice. 


I.  The  reafons  of  working  the  feeds  into  a  rope  of  hay 
are  not  given  ;  but  probably  fome  of  them  might  be,  firft, 
to  preferve  the  feeds  from  birds  and  other  vermin ;  feco'ndly, 
to  keep  them  warm  in  the  winter  fucceeding  their  lowing, 
and  preceding  their  fpring. 

II.  The  acorns  and  afh-keys,  in  this  method  of  plant¬ 
ing,  fhould  be  placed  with  great  care,  at  proper  diftances, 
in  the  rope ;  becaufe,  if  the  trees  to  fpring  from  them  are 
to  be  preferved,  they  fhould  not  be  too  near  \  and  if  they 
are  not  to  be  preferved  for  timber,  they  will  contribute 
poorly  to  the  ftrbngth  of  the  hedge.  However,  as  fome 
of  the  acorns,  or  afh-keys,  may ,  or  rather  mujl ,  fail,  it 
muff  be  aavifeable,  in  this  method  of  (owing,  to  work 
two  or  three  acorns,  or  keys,  nearly  together,  that  if  all 
come  up,  the  beft  may  be  left  where  they  fpring,  and 
good  ones  remain  to  fupply  deficiencies  el  few  here. 

III.  I  cannot  imagine  why  the  black  thorn  was  not 
added  in  this  manner  of  fetting  quicks. 

IV.  The  practice  of  cutting  down  the  fpring  at  two  or 
three  years  growth,  feems  to  have  been  grounded  on  a 
wrong  principle ;  for  though  the  branching  of  thorns 
makes  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge,  yet  the  early  years  of 
their  growth  feems  a  very  improper  time  to  encourage  this 
branching.  The  cutting  down  of  the  firfl  fpring  will  not 
ftrengthen  the  flem,  but  caufe  its  branching.  It  will 
much  rather  weaken  the  vigour  of  the  upright  ffem, 
whence  all  the  branches  fhould  proceed.  It  feems  there-? 
fore  a  back  warding  of  the  growth  of  the  hedge  feveral 
years  for  no  advantage,  but  with  difadvantage.  This  part 
of  the  ancient  method  feems  then  judiciouily  omitted  by 
the  moderns. 

X  .  ;T:-  '  '  V.  The 
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V.  The  reafoning  in  my  laft  obfervation  confirms  to 
me  what  I  have  often  before  remarked,  viz.  that  we 
feem  not  to  be  arrived  at  perfection  in  our  culture  of 
the  thorn  ;  and  that  encouraging  the  main  item,  by  lop¬ 
ping  off  the  lide  branches  for  fome  of  the  firft  years,  feems 
a  rational  improvement. 

In  a  former  letter,  gentlemen,  I  obferved,  among  other 
ufes  of  furze,  that  I  had  feen  very  good  quick  hedges  of 
furze  in  Bedfordshire .  I  will  now  add  what  that  excellent 
old  writer  Mr.  Norden  fays  on  the  fubjedt,  viz. 

Surveyor.  44  In  that  part  of  Suffolke ,  [upon  the  fea- 
44  coaffe]  they  make  another  ufe  of  them  [furze]  :  they 
44  plant  them  in  hedges,  and  the  quick-fet  of  them  make 
44  a  ftrong  fence/” 

Baylie.  44  Very  filly  quick-fet  hedges,  I  would  thinke, 
44  can  be  made  of  fimple  furzes/* 

Surveyor.  44  Such  as  after  tv/o  or  three  years  being  cut 
44  .clofe  to  the  earth,  they  will  then  branch  and  become 
44  fo  thick  as  no  hedge,  if  the  ditch  be  well  made, 
44  and  quick  well  fet,  can  be  more  defenfible,  being  fet 

44  in  two  or  three  ranckes.”- - Surveyor’s  Dialogu^, 

pag.  198,  199. 

Here  I  muff  obferve,  firft,  (as  before)  that  the  cutting 
down  of  the  young  furze  feems  a  wrong  method,  as  this 
plant  naturally  fpreads  and  branches  fufficientiy.  Nor  do 
I  think,  fecondly,  that  the  fetting  of  two  or  three  ranks 
is  advifeable ;  for  the  roots  of  one  rank  will  obftruCt  and 
impoverifh  thofe  of  another,  and  prevent  their  growth  : 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  I  take  the  fetting  of  double  hedges 
of  all  forts  to  be  an  abfurd  pra&ice.  If  one  hedge  is 
well  managed,  it  is  fufficient  y  and  more  hedges  wafte 
ground  to  no  purpofe  ;  one  of  them  being  always  negleCted 
by  pofterity,  unlefs  where  both  have  been  fo  negleded  and 
ill  managed,  that  one  irregular  bad  hedge,  perhaps  pieced 
out  with  dry  fence,  is  made  of  them  both.  Of  this  bad 
method  of  our  fore-fathers  I  have  reafon  to  complain  in 
fome  parts  of  this  eftate  j  and  I  fee  neighbours  who  have 
the  like.  air;.  : it 

Lefs 
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Lefs  objection,  gentlemen,  can  be  juillv  made  to  double 
lines  of  quick-fet,  a  few.  inches  each  from  the  other ;  be- 
caufe  thefe  may  more  eafily  be  reduced  into  one  good 
hedge,  than  where  the  lines  are  at  the  diftance  of  fome 
feet  or  yards,  and  properly  double  hedges  ;  yet,  I  think, 
there  is  an  abfurdity  even  in  this  method,  as  the  expencd 
of  fetting  double  rows  is  juft  double  to  that  of  letting  a 
Jingle  one  ;  and  the  failing  plants  may  eafily  be  fupplied 
to  a  fingle  one  ;  and  the  *  inconfiltency  of  two  lines  of 
quick-wocd,  fo  near  each  other  as  at  the  diftance  of  a  few 
inches,  will  probably  occafion  many  plants  in  each  line  to 
fail.  But  to  return,  gentlemen,  to  the  furze.  As  it  is 
acknowledged  that  this  plant  loves,  drynefs,  I  have  obferved 
that  it  thrives  exceedingly  well,  as  an  hedge,  when  a  good 
bank  of  fandy  foil  is  thrown  up.  I  will  now,  gentlemen, 
only  enumerate  a  few  of  the  principal  fpecies  of  furze, 
and  conclude. 

The  firft  is  a  fpecies  which  grows  very  tall ,  and  by  Mr. 
Nor  den  is  called  the  French  furze,  (fee  page  198  of  his 
Surveyor’s  Dialogue)  and  laid  to  abound  in  Devonjhire , 
and  fome  parts  of  Cornwall ,  and  is,  doubtlefs,  the  moft 
profitable  for  thofe  who  would  encourage  the  growth  of 
this  plant  for  fuel.  Mr.  Nor  dm  fays,  that  people  made 
great  profit  of  them  in  faggots,  fold  at  Exeter t  &c.  in  his 
time.  This  fpecies  is  moft  profitable  to  be  planted  in 
places  where  other  fuel  is  fcarce,  and  efpecially  where 
lime-ftone  is  plentiful  and  fuel  fcarce. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  by  Mr.  Nor  den  called  the  dwarf 
furze ,  and  very  juftly,  in  companion  of  the  former  ;  and 
abounds,  as  Mr.  Norden  rightly  obferves,  with  us  in  the 
North.  It  naturally  branches  round,  and  grows,  to  no 
great  height;  and  in  fome  places  the  bufhes  grow  fo  per- 
fedtly  round  and  tapering,  like  a  pyramid,  that  one  would 

imagine 

*  Intelligent  gardeners  f  ern  to  be  fo  ft i Able  of  this  principle, 
that  whereas  every  gardener  ufed  to  p  ant  two  rows  of  peas 
within  a  few  inches  of  each  other,  they  now  plant  only  one  row, 
affirm ,  that  they  will  have  nearly ,  ii  not  entirely,  as  large  a 
crop  on  one  row  as  011  two.  Comb, 
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imagine  them  managed  by  the  {hears.  Though  all  the 
furze  with  us  feems  to  be  of  this  fecond  fpecies,  yet  the 
plants  differ  according  to  the  foil.  The  dryer  and  richer 
the  foil,  the  more  perfect  and  high  the  furze ;  the  wetter 
and  poorer  the  fori,  the  more  broken  with  decayed  branches, 
and  the  lower  the  furze.  Farmers  are  often  told,  that 
ploughing  is  the  deflrudtion  of  furze,  yet,  after  laying  their 
arable  grounds,  frequently  fee  the  furze  rife  to  a  greater 
height  than  before  ;  for  which  two  reafons  may  be  given, 
viz.  that  the  making  of  furrows  inthecourfe  of  ploughing 
has  dried  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  foil  is  enriched  by  the 
manure  put  into  it  in  the  courfe  of  ploughing.  The  feeds 
of  furze,  like  thofe  of  broom,  will  lie  long  in  the  ground 
undamaged,  and  when  the  plough  brings  them  up,  flourifh. 
This  fecond  fpecies  of  furze  is  the  propereif  for  hedges,  if 
not  for  fodder. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  kind  of  bajtard  furze ,  which 
grows  not  above  a  foot  high,  or  two  at  the  moll.  Its 
form  is,  in  all  refpedfs,  that  of  furze  in  miniature ;  but 
the  prickles  are  fo  fmall  and  weak,  that  they  hardly  hurt 
the  tendered:  hand.  Some  call  it  gorfe,  (though  this  name 
is  by  others  given  to  furze  in  general)  but  with  us  in 
the  North  it  is  called  cat-whin.  It  grows  on  poor ,  worn- 
out  ground ;  and  it  is  faid  that  no  cattle  will  feed  upon 
it,  and  the  only  effectual  way  to  deftroy  it  is  to  amend 
the  land. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  fervant, 

Ead-Newtori,  Thomas  Comber,  juru 

May  21,  1764. 
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N  U  M  B  E  R  L. 

I 

An  Anfwer  to  Objections  againjl  Mowing  of  TVheat ,  with  re¬ 
markable  FaCts  relative  to  the  Price  of  Reapers ,  &c.  and 
the  Abufes  of  Gleaners . 

Gentlemen, 

AS  you  invite  fome  of  your  kind  contributors  (in 
h.  Note  *  page  136  of  your  Third  Volume)  to  anfwer 
An  Old-fajhioned  Farmer  on  the  fubjedl  of  mowing  of  wheat, 
I,  who  have  endeavoured  .to  preferve  an  exact:  impartiality 
in  the  cafe,  and  allow  fome  difadvantages  to  attend  the 
practice,  efleem  myfelf  properly  enough  qualified  for  the 
talk,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  juftice  to  the  public 
to  defend  a  practice,  the  advantages  of  which  feem  greatly 
to  over-balance  its  difadvantages. 

The  title  of  cc  Arguments  againft  mowing  Wheat’’ 
is  given  to  the  Old-fajhioned  Farmer's  letter  ;  though  indeed 
it  deferves  it  not,  being  compofed  of  groundless  fuggeflions 
alone,  not  even  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  argumen¬ 
tation. 

However,  as  the  parade  of  obje&ion  may  with  fame*,  or 
many,  pafs  for  folidity  of  reafoning,  and  in  fome  degree 
obflrudt  an  ufeful  improvement  in  agriculture,  I  will, 
gentlemen,  confider  the  feveral  fuggeflions  fo  far  as  they 
can  be  thought  by  any  fober  man  to  deferve  notice. 

cc  Firfl,  (fays  he)  we  are  in  no  danger  of  wanting 
€£  labourers;  becaufe  numbers  of  thofe  who  rented  fmall 
iC  farms,  mull  become  fuch,  or  flarve.” 

Now,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  perfons  who  rented  fmall 
farms,  mufl  all  become  labourers  in  agriculture,  or  flarve, 
(though  we  need  grant  no  fuch  thing,  for  many  of  them 
may  apply  themfelves  to  labour  in  cities,  as  porters,  &c. 
"♦r  in  mines,  &c.)  will  it  follow  that  we  mufl  have  as 
many  hands  in  harvefl,  in  proportion  to  the  corn  to  be  cut, 
as  wfe  have  had  ?  No  fuch  thing;  for  the  engrofier  of 
*  farms 
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farms  (though  probably  .an  enemy,  to ..Fim.-pubiic  weal  in 
fome  other  refpecfs)  may  grow  more  corn  on  his  three  or 
four  farms  united,  than  was  grown  on  them  when  feparate; 
for  it  is  certain  that  two  .good  teams,  in  one  niams  hand, 
may  work  much  more  ground  effedVually,  and  produce 
better  crops,  than  a  great  number  of  weak  teams  in  the 
hands  of  feveral  perfons  diftradfed  by  various  preding 
exigencies.  ..  . 

’  -  *v 

But  if  we  fuppofe  not  only  that  no  fewer  hands  remain 
at  prefent  for  works  of  agriculture,  but  alfo  that  no  more 
corn  is  grown,  does  it  follow  that  we  are  not  likely  to  want 
hands  in  future  for  the  ufes  of  apriculture  ?  No  fuch  thins : 

o 

for  if  the  fmall  renters  be  fuppofed  unable,  when  turned 
off  their  farms,  to  apply  themfelves  to  any  other  way  of 
life,  and  confequently  that  they  muff  either  labour  in  huf- 
bandry ,  or  Jlarve  ;  yet  thefe  cpnliderations  will  rot  influ¬ 
ence  their  children,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  for  when 
they  fee,  by  their  parents  example,  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  fettle  on  little  farms,  they  will,  while  young, 
turn  their  minds  to  fome  other  way  of  life;  and  confe¬ 
quently  an  objection  to  the  uniting  of  feveral  farms  arifes 
from  the  probability,  that  a  decreafe  of  labourers  in  huf- 
bandry  will  enfue.  So  little,  gentlemen,  does  your  Old- 
fajhioned  Farmer  feem  to  know  of  the  nature  of  that 
iniquitous  practice,  again  ft  which  he  fo  loudly  declaims. 

But  ftill  further:  our  Old-faihioned  Farmer  quite  miffes 
.the  true  point  in  queftion.  It  is  not,  whether  we  now 
have ,  or  are  likely  to  have ,  fewer  labourers  in  agriculture 
than  ufual  ?  but,  whether  we  have  enough  to  get  in  our 
crops,  with  fiifficient  expedition ,  in  the  common  way  of 
reaping? 

That  we  have  not  enough  to  arifwer  this  .purpofe,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  me  Ft  notorious ;  and  our 
Old-fafhioned  Farmer  mtift  appear  rather  confined  in 
his  ideas,  if,  from  a  perfuaflon  that  they  h  ive  labourers 
enough  in  that  corner  of  JVarwickfmye  where  he  lives,  he 
fli  ould  difeouraye  the  introduction  of  reaforiable  methods 
of  fupplying  the  want  of  labourers  over  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Vol.  III.  No.  14.  F  f  _  I  fhallj 
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I  {hall,  in  the  fequel  of  this  letter,  record  a  finking 
inftance  or  two  of  the  want  of  labourers  in  fomc  parts  of 
this  kingdom. 

“  Secondly,”  our  Old-fafhioned  Farmer  affirms,  cc  that 

we  have  no  need  to  introduce  the  new-fajhioned  fcythes 
tfe  among  our  wheat,  becaufe  more  of  that  article  is  fowed 
44  than  ufed  to  be.” 

Here  the  Old-fajhioned Fanner  feems  again  to  be  miftaken  5 
for  if  we  fhould  grant,  (which  we  need  not)  that  not  one 
half,  nay,  not  a  quarter  of  many  corn  fields  continue  when 
enclofed  in  tillage,  yet  will  it  not  follow,  that  more  corn* 
more  wheat,  is  not  fown  than  ufed  to  be  \  for  very 
generally,  when  corn  fields  are  enclofed,  in  order  to  be  laid* 
it  is  with  defign  to  take  up,  and  convert  to  tillage,  large 
commons,  or  other  barren  uncultivated  pieces  of  ground* 
perhaps  adjoining ,  or,  at  leaf!,  near  to  fuch  enclofed  corn 
fields  :  or,  if  fuch  new  enclofures  for  tillage  be  not  in 
the  village,  they  are  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fuch  enclofures  for  paftufe  and  meadow. 

But  if  fuch  new  enclofures  for  tillage  be  not  made,  yet 
the  good  hufbandiy  of  breaking  up  of  old  mofs-grown 
leys,  efpecially  fheep  paflures,  begins  now  to  be  fo  well 
known,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  conclude,  that  lefs 
corn  is  fown  becaufe  fome  corn  fields  are  enclofed  and 
laid  to  praffins'. 

O 

Again,  gentlemen,  the  improvements-  in  tillage  have* 
of  late  years,  been  fo  great  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  it  feems  probable,  that  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  of 
wheat  in  particular,  now  grown,  is  greater  than  it  ufed 
to  be.  But  be  this  point  as  it  will,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
point  inqueftion,  which  (as  I  obferved  above)  is,  whether 
we  have  hands  enough  to  get  in  our  corn  with  fufficient 
expedition  ?  A  queftion  which  muf,.  I  am  fure,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  be  anfvvered  in  the  negative;  con- 
fcquently,  every  method  of  fupplying  this  want  of  hands 
dcfcrves  encouragement  in  a  national  view  of  things. 

Thirdly,”  fays  your  correfpondent,  C£  the  old- 
4C  falhioned  way  of  reaping  is  much  better  for  ufe,  to  the 
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farmers  in  general ,  than  the  new-fafhioned  one  of 
fC  mowing.”  This  affertion  he  endeavours  to  fupport  by 
fuppofitions ,  that  more  full  ripe  corn  will  be  knocked  out 
by  the  fey  the  than  the  fickle ;  that  it  muft  be  full  ripe 
in  order  to  be  bold  ;  that  when  lodged  it  cannot  be' 
mown  without  great  lofs;  and  that  many  ears  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  fheaves  will  be  frequently  fpoiled  in 
wet  weather. 

In  anfwer  to  them,  it  may,  gentlemen,  be  fufRcient  to 
fay,  that  no  wheat  can  be  buffered  to  ftand  till  it  be  full 
ripe ,  without  great  lofs  in  any  manner  of  reaping  ;  that 
in  order  to  have  corn  f efficiently  boldj  it  is  not  neceffary 
that  it  fhould  he  fully  ripe ;  that  an  examination  of  the 
motion  in  reaping  with  the  fickle  and  fey  the ,  fhews  that  it 
is  likely  the  corn  will  fhake  as  much ,  (or  more)  when 
reaped  with  the  former,  as  when  with  the  latter;  that  ex¬ 
perienced  mowers  will  cut  even  lodged  wheat  without 
great  lofs,  or,  if  they  could  not,  this  might  be  an  excepted 
cafe ;  that  though  fome  ears  will  be  found  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  fheaves,  and  confequently  mowing  is  not 
fo  neat  a  w^ay  as  cutting  with  the  fickle,  nor  fo  faving  in 
this  refpedf,  yet  the  lofs  hence  arifing  is  not  confiderable, 
and  greatly  over-balanced  by  the  advantages  rebuffing 
from  thff  method;  that  in  a  wet  feafon  corn  will  buffer^ 
however  reaped ,  and  that  a  few  ears  whetted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fheaves  cannot  fpoil  the  whole,  which  will  be  alfo 
expofed  to  the  rain,  &c,  and  finally,  that  the  ears  which 
lie  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fheaves  may,  when  they  are 
opened,  be  eafily  taken  out,  if  fpoiled,  and  not  threfhed 
with  the  good. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  by  thff  time,  your  correfpondent 
may  have  had  occafion  to  fee  that  he  has  judged,  perhaps, 
rather  too  hajlily :  and  indeed  he  feems  to  have  undertaken 
to  decide  on  a  fubjeef  he  has  not  enough  confidered  ;  for 
you  will  obferve,  gentlemen,  that  he  oppofes  the  mowing 
of  wheat  only  as  a  method  of  reaping  with  new-fajhioned 
feythes  :  he  does  not  even  hint  that  he  has  ever  been  one 
$>f  them  ufed  in  his  part  of  JVarwickfnrc  ;  nor  does  he 
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appear  to  have  any  idea  of  wheat  mown  with  plain  Englifn 
■fcythes.  What  tolerable  judgment  then  can  he  be  fuppofed 
to  form  of  the  neatnefs,  &c,  of  this  method  of  mowing  ? 

J  O 

By  the  bye,  it  appears  from  the  example  of  this  corre- 
fpondent,  gentlemen,  how  averfe  to  innovations,  and 
efpecially  when  introduced  with  foreign  names,  &c.  our 
farmers  are  ;  and,  confequently,  with  how  much  reafon 
I  have  fuggefted,  (in  a  former  letter)  that  the  Englljh 
fcythes  fhould  rather  be  ufed  for  mowing  of  wheat 
than  foreign  ones,  unlefs  thefe  latter  greatly  excel  the 
former. 

I- dial]  conclude  this  letter  with  fome  inftances  of 
the  want  of  labourers  in  harveft,  and  the  abufes  of  glean¬ 
ing,  as  clofely  connected  with  the  original  fubjedt  of  this 
paper. 

As  I  was  riding,  about  a  month  ago,  within  a  mile 
of  this  houfe,  I  met  three  labourers,  with  wallets  and 
fickles,  travelling  northwards.  The  circumftance  of  their 
having  fickles  furprifed  me,  as  I  fhould  otherwife  have 
concluded  that  they  were  returning  from  our  Yorkfhire 
wolds. 

1  enquired,  and  was  anfwered,  that  they  had  been  in 
Cambri dgejhi re .  I  then  enquired,  whence  they  came  ; 
and  was  anfwered,  from  Car  life.  I  Was  then  curious  to 
know  in  what  time  they  performed  their  journey,  and 
was  told,  that  they  were  nine  days  in  going,  and  the  like 
number  in  return. 

I  afked  them,  what  wages  could  induce  them  to  take  fo 
long,-  fo  hazardous,  and  fo  expenfive  a  journey  ?  They 
replied,  that  they  took  reaping  by  the  acre,  and  found 
their  own  meat,  their  mailers  finding  them  ale  and  beer, 
I  defired  them  to  oblige  me  by  an  honeil  declaration  what 
wages  they  made  :  whereupon  they  affured  me  they  made 
a  guinea  per  week  each,  cr  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
per  day 3  and  one  of  them  added,  that  one  week  they 
made  two  pounds  per  man,  or  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence 
per  day.  This  account  fuggefted  to  me  many  reftedlions, 
as  I  rode  home  3  fome  of  which  here  follow 
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I.  What  a  want  of  labourers  mu  ft  there  be  in  Cam- 
bridgcjhire ,  when  they  are  obliged  to  entertain  people  who 
come  from  fuch  a  diftance  ! 

*  II.  How  profitable  muft  farming  be  in  its  own  nature* 
when,  under  fuch  difadvantages  as  attend  fuch  a  want  of 
labourers,  farmers  ftiil  carry  it  on  ! 

III.  What  pity  that  the  Gambridgejhire  farmers  cannot 
be  fupplied  with  hands  from  places  much  nearer,  that  the 
labour  of  eighteen  days,  of  three  whole  weeks,  (how 
great  a  portion  of  time  in  the  harveft  feafon  !)  may  not 
be  loft  to  the  public  in  every  man’s  labour  who  takes  this 
journey  ! 

IV.  How  defirable  is  it  that  mowing  of  corn  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  Gambridgejhire. ,  as  a  man  with  a  fcythe  can 
cut  down  fo  much  more  than  with  a  fickle  ! 

A  noble  lord,  within  two  miles  of  me,  who  is  a  great 
improver,  told  me,  as  we  walked,  about  a  month  ago* 
among  his  improvements,  that  the  common  farmers  in  a 
little  village,  to  which  he  pointed,  about  a  mile  from 
him,  gave  this  year,  to  the  mowers  of  grafs,  meat  and 
drink,  ftrong  and  final],  and  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence 
per  day  ;  whereas  the  ufual  wages  were  one  fhilling  a  few 
years  ago. 

About  this  village  little  corn  grows,  fo  that  the  farmers 
could  not  be  hurried,  in  hay  harveji ,  by  a  profpedt  of  com 
harveft. 

How  expedient,  in  a  country  in  which  the  wages  of 
labourers  in  agriculture  are  fo  high,  muft  the  ufe  of  the 
fcythe  in  corn  be! 

One  of  the  richeft  commoners  in  the  nation,  who  is 
poftefted  of  one  of  the  fineft  feats  in  it,  in  refpedt  to  gar¬ 
dens,  &c.  and  who  therefore  knows  well  the  price  of 
labour,  afcribed  its  general  rife  (in  a  converfation  at  an¬ 
other  rich  man’s  table,  of  which  I  partook)  to  the  high 
price  which  undertakers  of  turnpikes  give  for  a  piece  of 
work  to  be  expeditioufiy  done  ;  and  this  caufe  has  proba¬ 
bly  co-operated  with  many  others.  The  fubjedt  calls  for 
the  attention  of  the  legiflature  loudly. 
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I  have  elfewhere,  gentlemen,  obferved  a  grofs  abufe  of 
gleaning,  when  able-bodied  women  refufe  to  work  at  har^ 
veil,  that  they  may,  under  pretence  of  gleaning,  ileal 
much  more  corn  than  honeft  wages  would  buy. 

Though  this  abufe  does  not  prevail  much  in  this 
neighbourhood,  yet  another  does,  not  much  lefs  grofs, 
m%.  a  woman  brings  with  her,  tall  girls  and  boys:  ihe 
fhears,  and  not  content  with  the  prodigious  gleanings  of 
her  children,  herfelf  gleans,  from  the  end  of  the  land  at 
which  they  finiih,  to  that  at  which  they  begin  ;  thus  rob¬ 
bing  her  mailer  both  of  his  corn  and  her  time:  and  yet, 
fuch  is  the  want  of  hands,  that  he  is  forced  to  fubmit  in 
lilence  to  fee  himfelf  robbed,  and  a  family  carry  away,  for 
one  woman’s  labour,  befides  her  wages,  perhaps  as  muck 
corn  as  would  make  feveral  iheaves,  confequently  worth 
much  more  than  her  wages.  Does  not  this  infamous 
practice  loudly  call  for  a  reform,  by  introducing  the 
icythe?  Iam,  Gentlemen, 

(In  this  inilance) 

Eail-Newton,  Your  invited  correfpondent, 

October  15,  1764.  Thomas  Comber,  jun^® 


N  U  M  S  E  R  LL 

Some  ufeful  Obfer  vat  ions  on  Malting . 
Gentlemen, 

I  Do  not  remember  to  have  feen  in  your  colledlion  & 
fmgle  letter  on  the  fubjedl  of  malting,  which  you 
muft  certainly  acknowledge  is  an  objedl  well  worthy  the 
farmer’s  attention. 

In  the  part  of  England  where  I  live,  (on  the  borders  of 
Suffolk,  near  the  county  of  Effex)  many  of  the  farms  have 

malting- 

*  We  fhall  be  much  obliged  to  this  gentleman  whenever  he 
pleafes  to  fend  us  the  pieces  he  mentions :  we  have  by  no  means 
been  able  to  recover  the  packet  he  lent  by  his  York  correfpcmd- 
♦nt.  E.  O. 
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making-offices  annexed  to  them  :  it  is  therefore  important 
that  thefe  men  (and  I  find  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  many 
other  parts  of  England)  fhould  be  made  as  perfedt  ast 
poffible  in  the  practice  of  that  which  contributes  greatly 
to  their  getting  a  comfortable  livelihood. 

After  this  preamble,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  expedfed  that 
I  fhould  give  a  regular  detail  of  the  feveral  methods  of 
making  malt :  but  this  is  by  no  means  my  intention ;  for 
fhould  I  attempt  it,  I  could  not  but  intrude  too  much  on 
your  work,  which  muft  afford  room  for  the  letters  of  other 
correfpondents,  who  may  write  on  fubjedls,  in  fome  re~' 
fpedls,  more  important. 

No  theory,  that  I,  or  any  one  elfe,  can  lay  down,  would 
teach  a  man  the  art  in  queftion  :  he  muft  be  by  pradfice 
and  obfervation  inftrudted  in  its  principles,  though  theory 
may  afterwards,  when  he  is  inftrudfed  in  the  rudiments, 
be  of  fervice  to  him  :  his  knowledge  may  be  improved  by 
ufeful  hints,  and  the  experience  of  others  may  enable  him 
to  avoid  many  hidden  rocks  on  which  they  have,  to  their 
great  lofs,  ftruck. 

This  letter  is  therefore  written  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
as  know  already  fomething  of  the  art  of  making  malt, 
but  who  yet  may  be  unacquainted  with  many  niceties  on 
which  the  perfedfion  of  the  art  depends. 

Experience,  and  a  conftant  obfervation  on  effedfs  and 
their  caufes,  have  made  me  mafter  of  fome  pieces  of 
knowledge  relative  to  this  fubjedf,  which  your  farming 
readers  may  probably  think  worthy  their  attention  :  the 
refult  of  this  experience  I  {hall  lay  before  them. 

The  firft  thing  I  {hall  mention,  with  regard  to  malt, 
is  the  benefit  of  changing  the  water  whilft  it  is  keeping. 

Some  maltfters  think  this  change  of  water  no  ways 
neceffary ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  approve  of  it,  but  do 
it  indiferiminately  in  the  fame  proportion  during  the  whole 
feafon.  'They  are  in  both  refpedis  wrong  ;  for  the  times 
when  the  water  requires  to  be  changed  ofteneft  are  at  the 
beginning  and  latter  end  of  the  feafon,  in  autumn  and 
{bring,  when  the  weather  is  warm  ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  the  weather  is  too  cold  to  admit  o  1  the  water  bein£ 
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at  all  changed  to  any  advantage.  Suppofe.the  barley  to 
he  left  in  fteep  forty-eight  hours  in  the;  fpring  :  if  the 
weather  is  inclinable  to  be  warm,  the  water  may  be  in 
that  fpace  of  time  changed  three  times  j  in  other  cafes 
twice  may  be  enough  ,  biit  the  beft  rule  to, go  by,  is  that 
which  follows. 

'  V  1  \  -  ‘  •  -  •  -  ;  '  l  '■  •  ' 

Every  maltfter  mull  know,  that  in  the  autumn  and 
fpring,  if  barley  is  left  too  long  on  the  fteep  in  the  fame 
watet,  the  water  will  grow  (limy,  and  fornetimes  four  ; 
now  i  wpidd  advife  the  mafter  to  watch  the  changes  of 
the  water,  and  when  he  finds  that  it  is  fmooth  and  oily 
to  the  touch,  and,  that  it  is  inclinable  either,  to  fme, 11  or 
tafte  four,  let  him  by  all  means  have  it  inftantly  changed  5 
but  he  muft  obferve,  if  he  regards  his  intereft,  a  particular 
method  even  in  doing  this. 

The  ufual  way  of  changing  the  water  is,  firffc  to  draw 
off  that  in  which  the  barley  was  fteeping,  and  afterwards, 
by  pailsful,  or  by  pumping,  fill  the  ciftern  again. 

This  I  do  not  approve  of,  becaufe  the  barley  wdien  the 
water  is  drav/n  off  lies  clofer,  and  is  apt,  in  a  very  fhorfi 
fpace  of  time,  to  heat :  this  is  a  great  damage  to  the 
commodity,  and,  without  precaution,  a  confiderahle  lofs 
enfues.  Now  my  method  has  always  been,  firft  to  get  a 
hogfhead  of  water  in  readinefs  near  the  ciftern,  which  I 
caufe  to  be  thrown  on  the  barley  the  inftant  the  fir  ft  water 
is  drawn  off ;  and  as  a  hogfhead  of  water  is  fuificient  to  wet 
eight  builiels  of  barley,  I  addafterwards  as  many  hogilieads* 
fave  one,  as  my  ciftern  will  wet  quarters.  By  thefe  means 
1  avoid  the  danger  of  the  barley  heating  in  the  ciftern. 

The  confequences  of  not  changing  the  water  whilft  the 
barley  is  fteeping,  are  often  fatal  to  the  malt,  which 
either  proves  fiat  and  infipid,  fhewing  its  qualities  in  the 
liquor  that  is  brewed  from  it ;  or  it  acquires  a  rnufty  dif- 
apreeable  tafte,  v/hich  the  beer  fails  not  to  retain. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that,  where  it  can  with 
any  degree  of  convenience  be  got,  river  water  is  beft  for 
the  purpofe  of  fteeping  barley  intended;  for  malt';  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  hard  fpring  water  is  certainly  the  worft  that 
can  be'  chojen  ;•  the  maltfter  will  do  Well  to  try  the  feveral 
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forts  of  water  near  his  houfe  with  fome  white  hard  fope, 
fuch  as  is  made  at  Nayland ;  and  that  which  lathers  fooneft 
is  molt  fuited  to  his  purpofe. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  in  the  fpring  and  autumn 
it  is  neceflary  to  change  the  water  often  in  which  the 
barley  is  fleeped  :  it  fhould  likewife  be  remembered,  that 
in  thefe  feafons  the  making  of  malt,  in  all  its  parts,  is  a 
very  critical  bufinefs;  particularly  it  is  then  neceflary  that 
the  beds,  or  couches,  fhould  be  frequently  turned,  or  the 
malt  will  not  come  kindly ;  but  the  tap  root  will  be  apt 
to  fhoot  forth  vigoroufly,  flarving  the  other  roots,  and 
preventing  them  from  accompanying  it  in  its  growth:  this 
muff  be  checked,  and  the  remedy  is,  to  turn  the  couch 
often,  fpread  it  thin,  and  give  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
air,  at  the  fame  timekeeping  it  cool  and  temperate.  This 
will  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  firft  root,  give  the  others 
time  to  fpfout,  and  the  barley  will  malt  kindly  and  re¬ 
gularly. 

A  thin-fkinned  line-coated 
malt,  and  it  is  not  the  worfe  ft 
yet  would  I  by  no  means  recommend  a  lean,  half-flarved, 
unripe  grain. 

Barley,  which  has  grown  on  lands  highly  manured,  is 
not  fo  good  for  making  malt,  as  that  which  has  been  pro« 
duced  by  land  of  a  moderate  richnefs  without  any  manure: 
in  fadl,  a  luxuriant  foil,  whether  naturally  fo,  or  enriched 
by  art,  is  not,  in  general,  belt  for  yielding  barley  for  the 
maltfler’s  ufe. 

For  the  reafons  above  mentioned,  never  chufe  to  buy 
barley  from  the  farmers  who  have  large  crops,  as  it  is 
moflly  a  full-bodied  grain  they  have  to  fell.  I  prefer,  fon 
malting,  a  grain  which  is  the  produce  of  a  foil  that  is 
rather  poor  than  rich,  rather  light  than  ilrong,  and  mor^ 
inclined  to  a  gravel  than  a  clay. 

This  grain  is  clean-coated,  taper,  and  elegant  in  its 
form,  is  full  of  flour,  almoft  tranlparent  when  watered, 
and  will  be  fufficiently  wetted  in  forty-eight  hours. 

This  grain  encreafes  in  the  malting,  fills  the  bufhel 
well,  and  makes  a  fine,  fweet,  wholefgme,  clean,  full- 
Vol.  JIl.  No.  14.  G  g  bodied 
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bodied  malt, * from  which  the  bell  of  beer  may  be  brewed, 
either  brown  or  pale,  according  as  the  malt  has  been  dried 
higher  or  lower. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  drying  of  malt,  a  few  cautions 
on  that  head  may  not  be  amifs. 

My  practice  has  been  to  give  my  malt  as  much  drying 
as  I  could  on  the  floor  :  this  is  not  only  a  great  faving  of 
fuel  to  me,  but  is  alfo  attended  with  feveral  other  ad¬ 
vantages. 

I  And  that  my  malt,  by  being  thus  gradually  diverted 
of  its  outward  moifture,  does  not  flirink  fo  much  when 
it  comes  to  be  laid  on  the  kiln ;  of  courfe  it  meafures  to 
more  advantage :  it  is  belldes  of  a  better  quality,  having 
acquired  no  foreign  tafte  in  drying. 

It  may  very  eaflly  be  obferved,  that  if  malt  is  laid  very 
damp  on  the  kiln,  a  thick  mirt,  or  fmoky  vapour,  will 
immediately  arife  from  the  furface  of  it,  which,  being  re¬ 
pelled  and  condenfed  by  the  cold  circumambient  air,  falls 
again  on  the  malt,  where,  by  the  heat  from  the  fur¬ 
nace,  it  is  a  fecond  time  rarefied,  and  afcends  in  clouds 
of  fleam. 

This  alternate  rarefaction  and  condenfation  of  the 
moirture  is  of  great  differvice  to  the  malt,  giving  it  often 
a  difagreeable  murty  flavour,  and  making  it  befides  more 
unfit  for  keeping. 

Now,  by  my  method  of  differing  the  malt  to  receive  a 
part  of  its  drying  on  the  floor,  this  inconvenience  is,  in 
a  great  meafure,  avoided  ;  for  the  grpfs  moifture  is  already 
evaporated  before  it  is  laid  on  the  kiln,  and  that  which 
remains  creates  no  great  degree  of  fteam,  provided  the 
fire  in  the  furnace  is  not  at  firrt  made  to  burn  too  fierce. 

With  this  precaution  I  have  often  made  pale  malt  as 
fine  as  I  have  any  where  feen,  fuch  as  fome  gentlemen, 
who  long  dealt  with  me  frequently,  hay,  conftantTy, 
praifed.  In  drying  this  malt  I  took  care  that  there  was, 
during  the  whole  time  it  was  on  the  kiln,  but  a  very 
moderate,  yet  equal,  fire  in  the  furnace. 

If  I  had  an  itkdinaiion  to  have  any  malt  high  dried,  (for 
fome  like  brown  malt  better  than  pale)  when  the  moirture 

was 
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was  nearly  evaporated,  I  caufed  the  fire  to  be  gradually 
encreafed  till  it  roared  again  in  the  furnace,  taking  care 
that  the  malt  fhould  be  properly  ftirred,  left  it  proved 
kiln-burnt;  and  by  this  method  I  had  a  fine,  fweet,  brown 
malt,  fit  for  making  harveft  beer,  fuch  as  fome  farmers 
are  very  fond  of  brewing. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  brown  malt,  ufed  in  the  fame 
proportion  with,  the  pale,  will  make  the  ftrongeft  beer  ;  but 
this  is  certainly  a  miftake,  for  I  have  often  made  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  great  precifion,  but  could  never  find  any 
material  difference,  and  what  difference  there  was  at  any 
time,  feemed  to  me  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  pale  than 
the  brown  malt :  this  may  eafily  be  accounted  for,  as  the 
flour  in  the  pale  malt  always  remained  found  and  uninjured 
in  the  drying ;  whereas  the  brown  malt  would  fometimes, 
notwithftanding  all  the  care  of  the  maltfter,  be  injured 
pr  parched  by  the  fire,  and  that  part  which  was  parched 
had,  of  confequence,  loft  its  fpirit  and  virtue. 

I  muft,  however,  on  this  occafion  make  one  neceffary 
remark,  which  is,  that  fome  pale  malts  are  flack  dried  : 
thefe,  I  own,  make  a  raw  unwholefome  liquor,  which 
will  not  keep  well ;  but  if  the  pale  malt  is  gradually  and 
flowly  dried  by  an  uniform,  gentle  heat,  it  will  certainly 
anfwer  the  character  I  have  already  given  of  it,  and  will, 
befides,  (I  have  experience  for  my  voucher)  keep  as  well 
as  any  brown  malt  whatever. 

Maltfters,  in  general,  are  too  little  nice  in  the  barley 
they  buy.  I  have  already  faid  fomething  on  this  head,  to 
which  I  fliall  add,  that  I  would  by  no  means  have  them 
ever  bargain  for  mixed  grain  :  what  I  mean  by  mixed 
grain  is  barley  grown  on  various  foils,  and  in  different 
fields.  There  is  a  fure  difappointment  in  buying  fuch 
grain,  as  the  kerns  will  fpire  at  different  times,  and  fome 
of  them  not  at  all;  fo  that,  after  the  couch  is  dried,  fome 
part  of  it  will  not  be  half  malted,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
remainder  not  malted  at  all. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  misfortune,  for  fuch  it  is,  as  the 
maltfter’s  cuftomers  will,  with  too  much  reafon,  find  fault 
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with  his  commodity,  let  him  by  no  means  attempt  to  buy 
tythe  barley,  for  that  he  is  fure  is  mixed:  I  experienced 
myfelf,  many  years  ago,  a  great  lofs  by  a  purchafe  of  the 
kind.  A  neighbouring  farmer,  with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted,  brought  a  fample  of  barley  to  market :  I 
looked  at  it,  and  though  it  was  not  very  fine,  I  bought  it, 
on  account  of  his  letting  me  have  it  fix-pence  a  quarter 
cheaper  than  I  could  then  buy  of  others :  the  lot  confided 
of  one  hundred  quarters;  but  when  it  came  home,  and  I  had 
tried  fome  of-it,  I  think  about  ten  quarters,  I  was  greatly 
furprifed  to  find  the  malt  fo  bad,  when,  examining  the  bar¬ 
ley  with  great  attention,  I  foon  difcovered  the  reafon  of  it* 
Meeting  the  farmer,  of  whom  I  had  bought  it,  within  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  I  afked  him  how  he  came'  to  fell 
me  mixed  barley,  adding,  that  I  always  thought  he  kept 
his  grain  with  more  care  feparate  :  he  foon  unravelled  the 
myftery,  by  telling  me,  that  it  was  the  parfon's  barley, 
not  his  own,  which  he  fold  me. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  was  not  a  little  difpleafed  ;  how¬ 
ever,  refolving  to  make  the  bed  of  a  bad  bargain,  I  car¬ 
ried  a  fample  of  it  to  market  the  next  day,  and  fold  it  to 
a  hog-feeder  for  eighteen-pence  a  quarter  lefs  than  I  gave 
for  It.  This  was  fome  lofs ;  however,  I  was  glad  to  get 
off  fo  well,  as  i  would  not  have  made  the  whole  into 
malt,  and  have  impofed  on  my  cudomers,  for  aii\  hundred 
pounds.  a 

To  fliew  that  I  am  not  felf-interefted,  I  will  inform 
your  readers  of  a  method  by  which  they  may  difcover 
whether  malt  has  been  made  of  mixed,  or,  in  part,  un¬ 
ripe  barley.  Take  a  bowl  of  water;  throw  into  it  a 
couple  of  handfuls  of  the  malt ;  give  it  a  gentle  dirring, 
and  the  barley  which  has  not  been  malted  will  fink  to 
the  bottom;  the  half-malted  grains  will  have  one  end 
funk,  being  in  a  vertical  pofition;  and  the  true  good  malt 
will  fwim.  This  experiment  I  have  often  made,  and  never 
found  it  deceive  me. 

The  fame  barley,  though  ever  fo  good,  will  not  malt 


alike  well  at  all  times  :  for  indance, 


take  it  as,  foon  as  it 
hou  fed. 
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Jioufed,  it  comes  well,  but  whilft  it  is  in  its  fweat,  by  no 
means  ;  yet  after  it  has  done  fweating,  it  comes  well 
again. 

In  the  fame  manner,  barley  which  has  been  got  in 
early  in  a  very  dry  feafon  makes  but  indifferent  malt  j 
whereas  the  fame  barley,  if  it  is  left  abroad  till  rain 
falls  on  it  to  loofen  the  hufk  from  the  kernel,  malts  very 
well,  and  yields  a  large  encreafe. 

Alfo,  old  barley,  mixed  with  that  of  the  laft  harveft, 
does  not  malt  well,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned ; 
it  does  not  all  fpear,  or  put  forth  its  beard,  at  the  fame 
time. 

V  . 

Thefe,  I  know,  are  niceties  which  few  maltfters  attend 
to;  yet  am  I  certain  that  an  obfervance  of  them,'  ancL 
fome  few  more  particulars,  would  encreafe  their  profits 
nearly  ten  per  cent .  "  'r 

It  is  a'lmoft  time  for  me  to  conclude  this  long  letter ; 
yet  muff  I  (till  trefpafs  on  your  reader’s  patience. 

A  great  many  maltfters  in  this  county,  and  in  Effex, 
make  prodigious  quantities  of  malt  for  the  London  market  j- 
and  there  are  often  difputes  happen,  between  the  maltfters 
and  the  factors  and  buyers  at  Mark-lane,  about  the  malt 
not  holding  out  meafure;  the  reafon  of  which  many  of  the 
country  dealers  are  unacquainted  with,  and  therefore  know 
no  other  way  of  guarding  againft  it  than  by  throwing  in 
a  bufhel  or  two  extraordinary :  this  is  fome  abridgement 
of  their  profits,  and  is  befides  often  unneceffary.  One 
reafon  for  this  deficiency  is  the  avaricioufnefs  of  the 
maker,  who  is  willing  to  have  as  large  an  encreafe  as 
pofliblc,  to  the  amount  of  fix  pecks  in  eight  bufhels ; 
whereas,  if  the  malt  is  intended  for  the  London  market,, 
four  pecks  is  all  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  allowed, 
for  it  muft  not  be  drawn  too  long;  and  this  malt  requires 
more  cleaning  by  the  fcreen,  &c.  than  that  fold  in  the 
country. 

Malt,  if  it  is  not  thoroughly  cleaned,  will  heat  in  the 
hold  of  the  veffel  that  carries  it;  and  the  tails,  being 
loofened,  will  fall  off ;  the  neceffary  confequence  of  which 
muft  be  a  deficiency  when  it  comes  to  be  meafured  a 

fecond 
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fecond  time,  at  the  wharf  or  warehoufe:  now,  to  prevent 
any  altercation  ordiipute,  let  the  maltfler  always  caufe  his 
commodity  to  be  well  fcreened  before  it  is  meafured  into 
the  fades  to  be  carried  on  ffiipboard  :  he  need  then  put  up 
no  more  than  the  meafur'e ;  he  will  gain  himfelf  a  character 
as  a  clean  good  workman ;  and  I  will  anfwer  for  it,  that 
the  fadors,  if  he  makes  his  malt  according  to  fample, 
will  readily  give  him  one  dulling  a  quarter  more  than 
his  neighbours. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  mold  humble  fervant, 

Edge  of  Suffolk,  And  conftant  reader, 

September  io,  1764.  An  Hertfordshireman, 


NUMBER  LIE 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum. 

- -•«. n  .  t  *.  *  , 

Gentlemen, 

S  one  principal  intention  of  your  work  is  to  promote 


XTL  improvements  in  agriculture,  you  very  properly  in¬ 
vited  a  correfpondence  with  your  pradical  readers,  in  con-- 
fequence  of  which,  feveral  farmers  have  been  encouraged 
to  appear  in  it.  I  have  been  attentive  to  their  letters, 
which  contain  many  ufeful  things ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
main  defign,  am  apprehenfive  they  may  not  have  fo  general 
an  effed  as  could  be  wifbed. 

They  inform  us  of  their  pradice  in  raifing  great  crops, 
but  thefe  are  not  always  the  mod  profitable.  A  great  crop, 
which  cannot,  by  the  fame  afiidance  to  the  land,  be  re¬ 
peated,  or  one  equal  to  it,  of  fome  other  fort,  obtained, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  forced  crop ;  and  one  fuch  may 
weaken  the  land  fome  years  :  for  this  reafon,  an  account 
of  one  or  two  great  crops  is  not  wholly  to  be  relied  on  in 
pradice.  To  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  advantage  of 
fuch  crops,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  what  were  the  following 
ones,  till  the  fil'd  come  round  again  in  that  courfe  of  huf- 
bandry;  and  likewife  the  expence  of  all  thefe  crops  :  but 
as  thefe  are  not  given,  and  indeed  feldom  to  be  expeded. 
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it  may  not  be  advifeable  for  a  farmer,  in  another  part  of 
the  country,  to  alter  his  own  fcheme  of  hufbandrv,  and 
adopt  a  new  one,  unlefs  he  has  reafons  given  him  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  profitable % 
to  him. 

The  farmers  in  molt  counties  pradfife  different  methods ; 
and  they  ufually  attribute  their  fuccefs  to  fuch  caufes  as 
occur  in  their  practice  ;  fome,  to  frequent  ploughings ; 
fome,  to  much  manure;  others,  to  hoeing  :  and,  in  general, 
to  change  of  crops.  But  as  they  ufually  combine  thefe 
together,  it  is  not  eafy  for  them  to  difcover  which  are  the 
moft  effectual,  and  leaf!  expenfive;  though  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  would  be  greatly  for  their  benefit,  could  it 
be  determined  with  fome  degree*  of  certainty. 

The  experiments  made  by  farmers,  for  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  ufe,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  inaccurate ;  material  cir- 
cumftances  are  not  obferved,  or  forgotten ;  and,  in  one 
refpedd,  they  are  very  defective.  To  determine  which  is 
the  beft  and  moft  profitable  way  of  agriculture,  the  feveral 
methods  ought  to  be  tried  together  in  one  field,  or  in 
land  of  the  fame  fort,  and  in  the  fame  circumftahces. 
This  is  feldom  or  never  tried  by  the  farmers ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  though  their  methods  may  be  good,  they  cannot  be 
certain  that  they  are  the  beft  and  cheapeft. 

Now,  in  order  to  determine  this  great  point,  and  that 
the  farmers  themfelves  may  fee  and  be  judges  of  it,  by 
their  own  practice,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  your  plan 
was  extended,  the  farmers  might  be  prevailed  with  to 
make  fuch  experiments  as  you,  or  your  correfpondents, 
fhould  point  out  to  them,  and  give  you  an  account  of 
their  fuccefs  :  for  it  is  obfervable,  that  feveral  of  your 
correfpondents  are  not  fervilely  attached  to  old  cuftoms, 
but  deviate  from  the.  common  pradtice  of  the  country,  by 
way  of  experiment. 

Thefe  are  the  perfons  I  would  recommend  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  notice.  They  might  be  induced  to  become  ex¬ 
perimenters,  to  the  general  benefit  of  themfelves  and  others 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Such  trials  maybe  made,  upon 
their  favourite  crops,  in  final  1  pieces  of  land,  without  any 

lofs 
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lols  to  them,  and  with  the  common  inftruments ;  and 
when  they  are  fatisfied,  from  experience,  which  of  the 
different  ways  is,  upon  the  whole,  moft  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  more  convenient  inftruments  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  them. 

Thefe  experiments  may  be  varied,  and  fuited  to  different 
circumftances  of  the  land,  and  plants  to  be  cultivated* 
Several  other  perfons  would  probably  try  them,  befides 
thofe  to  whom  they  are  particularly  recommended  :  the 
neighbouring  farmers  would  be  attentive  to  the  progrefs 
of  them,  and  make  trials  themfelves,  where  they  faw  the 
other  farmers  fucceed,  by  whofe  example  they  would  be 
more  influenced  than  they  commonly  are  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  gentlemen.  From  fmall  beginnings  great 
effects  may,  in  time,  be  produced,  if  any  good  plan  is 
fteadily  purfued  :  and  as  you  may  have  experiments  car¬ 
rying  on  under  your  dire&ion  in  every  county,  your 
MuJeum  would  become  a  repofltory  of  the  moff  ufeful 
and  accurate,  and,  in  that  refpecft,  be  of  great  fervice  to 
the  public. 

What  I  have  faid  above,  relates  principally  to  corn } 
but  the  plan  may  be  extended  to  cultivated  grafles,  and 
many  other  plants ;  alfo  for  introducing  more  convenient 
inftruments,  and  many  other  purpofes  in  hufoandry. 

If  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  would 
give  honorary  premiums  to  thofe  experimenters  who  moft 
excelled,  and  pecuniary  ones  to  their  fervants  who  exe¬ 
cuted  them,  thefe  would  greatly  excite  an  emulation  \ 
and  in  feme  cafes  the  premiums  might  be  proportio/fed  to 
the  quantity  of  the  crops  produced. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  fuppofed,  th,at  all  this  would  be 
attended  with  much  trouble,  and  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
your  room  :  but  this  will  be  chiefly  at  firft  j  foi  after  fome 
leading  experiments  are  publiftied,  thefe  may  be  referred 
to,  and  adapted  to  other  cafes,  without  very  material 
alterations  # 

In 

♦  _ 

*  We  acknowledge  ourfelves  much  obliged  to  this  correfpond- 
ent  for  his  very  fenfible  hint,  which  may  be  improved  to  great 

ad  van  rage. 
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In  order  to  explain  my  meaning  more  fully,  I  fhall 
propofe  an  experiment  to  be  tried  upon  horfe-beans,  by 
Mr.  Mofs,  your  Kentifh  correfpondent  of  laft  month  *  ; 
the  rather,  as  he  declares  himfelf  to  be  very  fond  of  hoeing- 
crops,  and  pradlifes  that  method  upon  beans  with  fuch 
care  and  fuccefs.  His  method  appears  to  be  very  good, 
but  expenfive.  Some  of  the  following  may  be  done 
cheaper,  and  produce  as  good  a  crop  of  beans,  or  better 
prepare  the  land  for  the  fucceeding  crop  :  and  they  are 
now  propofcd  to  be  tried,  becaufe  this  is  the  feafon  of  his 
preparing  the  land. 

In  a  field  intended  for  beans,  let  an  acre  be  marked 
out,  not  near  a  hedge  (two  acres  would  be  better). 
This  piece  to  be  deep  ploughed  into  two-bout  ridges ; 
half  of  it  into  three-feet  rido-es,  and  the  other  half  into 
ridges  three  feet  and  a  half  broad.  At  proper  diftances 
of  time  plough  them  again  twice  more ;  let  this  be  done 
deep,  and  ftill  in  the  fame-fized  ridges.  One  third  of 
each  of  thefe  ridges  to  be  drefTed  with  lime  only  ;  another 
third  v/ith  lime  and  foot,  when  the  reft  of  the  field  is 
drefTed,  and  in  the  fame  proportion ;  and  the  remaining 
third  of  thefe  ridges  to  have  no  drefling  at  all. 

.  Upon  the  middle  of  each  ridge  plant  a  tingle  row  of 
beans,  at  the  fame  time,  and  as  thick,  as  the  reft  of  the 
field  ;  and  when  they  are  up  about  three  inches  high,  the 

intervals  are  to  be  deep  hoed  with  a  common  fwing-plough, 

*  » 

which  fhould  at  the  firft  (and  every  hoeing  from  the  rows) 
go  as  near  to  them  as  can  be  done,  without  damaging  the 
beans.  If  any  clods  happen  to  fall  upon  them,  they  are 
to  be  taken  oft. 

The  firft  hoeing  is  to  be  from  the  rows  ;  one  interval 
to  be  hoed  and  the  next  miffed,  and  fb  throughout  the 
Vol.  III.  No.  14.  H  h  piece : 

advantage  ;  and  we  fhall  readily  afford  places  to  fuch  letters  as 
rrjay  pat  the  honeft  farmer  in  the  way  of  making  experiments, 
the  refult  of  which  may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  caufe  of 
agriculture  in  general ;  and  it  will  give  us  pleafure  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  regiftering  the  accounts  which  may  be  fent  us  of 
experiments  made  in  confequence  of  thefe  hints.  We  recommend 
this  letter  to  the  particular  attention  of  Mr.  Mofs.  E.  O. 

*  See  page  144  of  this  Volume. 
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piece  :  for  the  earth  is  at  no  time  to  be  hoed  away  from 
the  rows  on  both  Tides  at  once.  At  the  fecond  hoeing 
turn  back  the  earth  to  the  rows,  and  then  hoe  thofe  in¬ 
tervals  (that  were  miffed  at  firft)  from  the  rows.  Thus 
the  intervals  are  every  time  to  be  hoed  alternately;  and  at 
the  laft  hoeing,  the  rows  are  to  remain  earthed  up  on 
both  Tides. 

The  times  proper  to  repeat  thefe  hoeings.  will  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  the  growth  of  the 
weeds,  which  Ihould  never  be  fuffered  to  grow  high.  In 
general,  and  after  the  fecond  hoeing,  about  a  month  may 
be  fufficient. 

Every  hoeing  is  to  be  performed  at  one  bout ;  but  if 
this  does  not  go  deep  enough,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
his  light  plough  follow  the  other  immediately,  by  way  of 
a  trench-ploughing,  efpecially  in  ploughing  from  the. 
rows ;  for  the  fuccefs  much  depends  upon  the  intervals 
being  well  and  deep  hoed ;  and  this  may  be  done  at  one 
bout  by  a  good  ploughman. 

As  there  will  remain,  at  each  hoeing  from  the  rows,  a 
flip  of  earth  next  to  them,  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
broad  ;  thefe  are  to  be  hoed  with  a  narrow,  thin  hand- 
hoe,  and  the  weeds  drawn  into  the  furrow,  that  they  may 
be  buried  at  the  next  hoe-ploughing,  which  fhould  im¬ 
mediately  follow.  This  hand-hoeing  of  thefe  flips  to  be 
repeated  when  the  weeds  appear. 

Five  fuch  horfe-hoeings  are  performed  at  four  bouts, 
which  is  equal  to  two  common  ploughings  ;  and  this  may 
be  enough  for  the  rows  that  were  drefied  with  lime  and 
foot :  the  others,  that  have  no  drefling,  may  have  feven 
horfe-hoeings,  in  order  to  fee  the  different  effedfs  of  each 
method.  Thefe  feven  hoeings  are  fix  bouts,  or  three, 
common  ploughings  ;  but  in  fuch  land  they  may  be  done 
with  two  borfes,  which  will  diminifh  the  expence. 

Mr.  Mofs,  or  v/hoever  elfe  may  make  the  experiment, 
is  defired  to  fee  every  part  of  the  work  done  himfelf;  and 
that  he  will  keep  an  exadf  account  of  the  time  when 
every  thing  is  done,  the  quantity  of  manure  made  ufe  of, 
and  the  crops  upon  each  piece ;  diftinguifhing  thofe  that 
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had,  and  had  not,  manure ;  and  fuch  as  were  more  or  lefs 
hoed,  tsc.  and  to  keep  the  fame  account  of  every  thing 
performed  in  the  reft  of  the  field,  and  the  crop  it  produces : 
and  when  the  beans  are  threfhed  out,  he  is  requefled  to 
fend  you  the  particulars  from  his  journal. 

If  he  is  inclined  to  vary  the  experiment  farther,  he  may 
allot  another  piece  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fame  field,  to 
be  ploughed  into  five-feet  ridges,  and  two  rows  of  beans 
planted  upon  each  ridge,  at  a  foot  diftance.  Here  the  in¬ 
tervals  are  all  to  be  hoed  every  time,  and  the  partitions 
hand-hoed.  In  this  way  as  large,  or  perhaps  a  larger, 
crop  may  be  got  than  in  forne  of  the  others  ;  but  the 
expence  will  be  greater,  and  the  land  not  fo  much  im¬ 
proved. 

I  fhall  be  glad  if  thefe  hints  are,  in  any  refpedf,  ufefulj 
and  am,  Gentlemen, 

Middlefex,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Ocftober  io,  1764.  E.  S. 


NUMBER  LIII. 


A  Method  of  fabling  Cattle  hoven  by  eating  Clover , 
Gentlemen, 

AS  I  am  a  conftant  reader  of  your  collection,  I  take 
notice,  in  your  laft  for  September,  of  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  wherein  he  requefts  any 
perfon,  that  has  tried  the  experiment  of  the  incifion-knife, 
to  relieve  cattle  that  are  hoven  or  fwelled  with  eating  clo- 
ver,  to  give  a  particular  account  of  that  operation. 

I  had  a  yearling  fteer  in  that  condition  about  a  year  and 
half  fn»ce  :  I  fent  for  a  farrier  as  foon  as  I  perceived  it ; 
he  drenched  him,  and  drove  him  about  for  fome  hours,' 
without  giving  him  any  relief  :  he  ftill  grew  worfe,  and 
the  man  could  do  no  more  for  him  ;  and  I  believe  he  would 
have  died  foon,  having  almoft  loft  his  footing. 

I  then  refolved  to  try  the  experiment  of  giving  vent  to 
the  wind  by  an  incifion. 


Hh  2 


I  took 
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I  took  notice  (as  the  gentleman  obferves)  that  he  was 
particularly  fwelled  and  puffed  out  between  the  ribs  and 
pin-bone  on  the  near  fide.  I  gave  the  farrier  a  thin  inci- 
fion-knife,  not  fharp  pointed,  but  a  little  rounded  at  the 
point,  and  made  him  cut  through  the  hide  about  an  inch 
long,  downwards,  where  the  fwelling  was  rnoft,  (having 
firfl  properly  fecured  him  from  moving)  about  three  inches 
from  the  rib,  and  the  fame  from  the  bones  of  the  loin  ;  then 
I  directed  him  to  make  another  incifion  with  the  utmoft 
caution,  that  it  might  only  enter  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
without  hurting  or  wounding  any  of  the  inteflines,  as  I 
believed  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  creature. 

The  orifice  was  not  bigger  than  the  top  of  a  little  finger 
would  enter,  but  immediately  on  making  it  the  wind 

ruflied  out,  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  come  from  a  bel- 

*•  , 

lows,  and  was  very  foetid  ;  it  continued  fo  for  fome  time, 
and  the  fwelling  leflened  by  degrees. 

We  afterwards  run  a  needle  with  thread  through  the 
wound  in  the  hide,  tied  it  together,  putting  a  plaifler  on 
-it  to  keep  the  air  from  it,  put  him  into  a  warm  houfe, 
and  next  day  he  eat  fome  oats  and  hay,  and  in  a  week’s 
time  we  healed  up  the  wound  and  turned  him  out  wuth  the 
other  cattle  \  and  though  he  did  not  recover  himfelf  in 
fome  weeks,  he  is  now  as  fine  a  fleer  as  any  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  . 

I  made  ufe  of  no  tube  to  keep  the  orifice  open 
I  am.  Gentlemen, 

October  22,  "V  our  mofl  obedient  fervant, 

1764.  A  Devonian*. 

#  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  this  gentleman,  and  take  this 
firfl  opportunity  of  •publifhing  his  letter,  not  only  becaufe  it 
may  be  of  great  utility,  but  alfo  to  convince  our  readers  of  the 
value  of  our  collection,  confidered  in  the.  light  of  a  channel  of 
intelligence  in  rural  and  commercial  matters,  from  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  another. 

E.  R. 


N  U  M- 
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NUMBER  LIV. 


Two  Methods  of  defraying  the  Dolphin-Fly  which  attacks  Beans . 


Gentlemen, 

S  much  damage  is  often  done  in  bean  crops  by  the 


Jl\.  dolphin  fly,  any  thing,  that  may  tend  towards  reme¬ 
dying  fo  great  an  evil,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  your 
readers. 

It  is  generally  after  a  long  drought  that  this  black  fly 
proves  fo  very  deftruCtive  to  all  forts  of  beans  :  I  am  apt 
to  think  that  they  are  more  particularly  tempted  to  at¬ 
tack  this  crop,  by  the  f^p  which  exfudes  from  the  pores  of 
the  plant  being  more  fuited  to  their  tafte  than  the  fap  of 
any  other  vegetable. 

It  may  poflibly  be  the  food  defigned  for  them  by  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  this  is  more  probable,  as  they  increafe  fo  fall  on 
beans,  and  are  fcarcely  found  elfewhere. 

Being  in  a  weak,  and  perhaps  infantine  Hate,  when  they 
flrft  attack  the  beans,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  they 
fhould  prey  upon  the  moft  tender  part,  and  that  which  is  belt 
adapted  to  give  them  a  fupply  of  fap,  or,  perhaps,  of  ten¬ 
der  food  in  a  condition  to  be  macerated  by  their  yet-de- 
licate  organs  :  the  top  therefore  of  the  vegetable  is  the 
place  where  they  are  firft  feen  ;  there  they  begin  their  ra¬ 
vages,  and  fpread  downwards,  till  they  have  deprived  the 
farmer  of  the  pleafing  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  crop. 

It  would  be  fome  alleviation  of  this  misfortune,  if, 
when  the  infedt  firft  attacked  the  crop,  the  farmer  fhould 
fend  into  the  field  one  or  more  men,  provided  each  with 
a  fcymeter  or  hanger  :  with  thefe  they  could  eafily  lop  off 
the  heads  of  the  beans,  by  which  means  a  crop  has  been 
often  faved ;  for  this  fly  is  feldom  known  to  rife  again 
when  it  once  falls  with  the  bean-top  to  the  ground.  An¬ 
other  remedy  may  be  applied  for  this  evil ;  but  it  is  only 
practicable  in  Email  plots,  which  lie  near  the  home-ftall  : 


the 
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the  remedy  I  mean  is,  to  turn  all  the  turkeys  and  poultry 
into  the  field ;  thefe  will  devour  an  amazing  number  of  the 
infeCts,  and  have  often  been  known  to  fave  a  crop  of 
beans.  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Kent,  Sept.  29,  Yours, 

1764-  A  Farmer* 


NUMBER  LV. 

Method  of  making  Somerfetfhire  Bacon . 
Gentlemen, 

ERHAPS  fome  of  your  readers  may  love  bacon  $ 
and  as  we  in  this  town  have  what  is  very  good,  I 
will  let  you  into  the  fecret  in  what  manner  I  make  it. 

Any  time  betwixt  this  and  Chriftmas  is  a  good  feafom 
I  generally  fait  my  pork  in  large  wooden  troughs. 
When  I  kill  a  large  hog  for  bacon,  I  lay  the  fides  in 
the  troughs,  and  fprinkle  them  pretty  heavily  with  bay- 
fait,  for  I  ufe  no  other :  I  then  leave  them  twenty-four 
hours  to  drain  away  the  blood,  and  fome  of  the  over- 
abounding  juices. 

After  this,  I  take  them  out,  wipe  them  very  dry,  and 
throw  away  the  drainings.  I  then  take  fome  frefh  bay- 
fait,  and,  heating  it  well  in  a  large  frying-pan  of  iron, 
I  rub  my  meat  till  I  am  quite  tired  ;  and  this  I  do  for  four 
days,  turning  it  every  other  day. 

If  the  hog  was  large,  I  keep  the  fides  in  brine  (turn¬ 
ing  them  ten  times)  for  three  weeks  ;  after  which  I  take 
them  out,  and  have  them  thoroughly  well  dried  in  the 
ufual  manner :  but  you  muff  obferve,  that  I  have  them, 
well  dried,  or  they  would  not  keep  fo  well,  nor  eat  fo  fine. 

I  have  feveral  times  mixed  fome  coarfe  fugar  with  my 
bay- fait,  and  thought  it  gave  the  bacon  a  mellower 
flavour;  b^t  then  I  alfo  conjectured  foon  afterwards,  that 
the  bacon  thus  cured  did  not  keep  fo  well  as  the  other, 
but  grew  ruftyfooner;  yeti  am  not  fure  of  this,  as  it 
might  be  owing  to  fome  accident.  I  am, 

Briftington,  Somerfetfhire,  Your  humble  fervant, 
September  11,  1764.  A  Farmer, 
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NUMBER  LVI. 


An  erroneous  Method  of  f owing  Peas  on  a  chalky  Soil>  pointed 

out ,  and  remedied . 

Gentlemen, 


BEING  a  young  farmer,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  fo 
much  knowledge  derived  from  experience  as  many 
other  of  your  practical  correfpondents  may  be  poffelTed  of : 
they  are  capable  of  inftrudting  your  readers,  by  a  relation 
of  experiments  in  hufbandry  which  have  come  within  the 
cotnpafs  of  their  own  knowledge  or  practice  ;  they  tell 
us  good  methods  of  farming,  and  we  are  glad  to  reap 
the  benefit. 

My  father  occupied  many  years  a  farm  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  county,  part  of  which  was  a  loamy  clay,  and  the  reft 
a  light  gravel. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  my  marrying  a  neighbour’s 
daughter,  my  father  took  a  farm  in  this  county  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  flocked  it  for  me,  being  willing  to  fet  me  going 
in  the  world. 

The  firft  year  I  had  occafion  to  fow  fome  hog  peas, 
when  I  proceeded  in  the  method  I  had  been  all  my  life 
ufed  to  :  I  fowed  them  on  the  rough  ground,  and  harrow¬ 
ed  them  in  ;  but  the  dry  fummer  which  followed,  parched 
up  the  pea-roots,  and  I  had  fcarcely  my  feed  returned 
me. 

Finding  I  was  thus  in  an  error,  I  endeavoured  the  next 
year  to  remedy  it,  for  I  difeovered,  that  on  a  crumbly 
chalk  (that  is  the  foil  of  my  farm)  this  was  a  very  bad 
method.  Accordingly,  when  pea  feed-time  came,  I  fowed 
the  land,  broad  caff,  with  four  bufhels  of  feed  on  an  acre, 
and  afterwards  ploughed  it  in  with  a  foot-plough :  this 
effedfually  covered  the  feed,  defended  it  from  the  ravages 
of  birds  and  field  fowls,  and  kept  it  in  a  proper  flate 
of  moiflure,  though  the  fummer  was  again  rather  dry. 

I  find  alfo  by  experience,  that  peas  in  a  chalky  foil 

-  are 
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are  t>eft  fOwn  with  only  one  ploughing,  for  the  foil  is 
naturally  fo  very  loofe  and  crumbly,  that  if  it  was  turn¬ 
ed  up  to  the  winter  frofls,  it  would  be  fo  reduced,  that 
all  the  goodnefs  and  fubftance  of  the  land  would  be  wafhpd 
away,  inflead  of  benefiting  the  fucceeding  crop. 

I  fend  this  account  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  others, 
perhaps  as  inexperienced  as  myfelf,  may  be  advantaged 
by  my  mifcarriages :  it  is  an  a £1  of  charity  to  place  a 
beacon  on  a  dangerous  rock,  and  this  difpofition  may 
poflibly  prompt  me  to  communicate  them  to  you,  in  cafe 
I  fhould  chance  to  experience  any  Ioffes  in  future. 

In  the  mean  time  I  fhould  take  it  as  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  favour,  if  fome  of  your  practical  corrrefpondents 
would  tell  me  what  is  the  beft  manure  for  a  chalky 
foil,  for  I  have  not  yet  been  able,  in  my  fhort  experU 
price,  to  difcover  any  I  can  entirely  depend  on. 

I  fhould  alfo  be  much  obliged  if  any  body  would  in¬ 
form  me  which  of  the  artificial  paftures  I  ought  to  cul¬ 
tivate  chiefly  on  fuch  a  foil:  plover  has  not  fucceeded 
with  me,  and  I  am  advifed  that  it  has  not  heart  enough 
for  either  lucerne  or  burnet. 

You  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  though  I  am  young 
and  inexperienced,  I  am  willing  to  learn,  and  I  thought 
I  could  hot  do  better  than  apply  to  your  correfppnd- 
ents  to  have  my  doubts  folved;  and  I  was  particularly 
induced  to  do  it  from  the  many  valuable  pieces  of 
knowledge  which  I  have  already  met  with  in  your 
work,  and  by  which  I  have  been,  I  muft  own,  not 
a  little  benefited  and  inflrudled. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  moll:  obedient  fervant, 

-i-' 

And  conftant  reader, 

Near  Bunftable,  A  Bedfordshire  Farmer. 

September  3,  1764* 


*■ 
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For  NOVEMBER,  1764. 


VOLUME  the  THIRD. 
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NUMBER  LVIL 

The  Culture  of  the  Teazel  defer ibed* 


Gentlemen* 

BEING  naturally  of  a  communicative  difpofition^ 
is  the  reafon  of  my  fometimes  filling  a  few  pages 
in  your  monthly  publication  ;  and  I  think  myfelf 
happy  in  being  ignorant  of  the  logical  manner  of  writing, 
fome  of  the  letters  in  that  collection  are  fpun  out  with  ; 
the  knowledge  they  convey  being  of  apparent  advantage 
to  very  few*  if  any,  of  your  practical  readers ;  for  it 
fhould  be  the  care  of  thofe  who  write  for  the  information 
®f  others,  to  Communicate  fomewhat  from  experience,  or 
ocular  demonftration,  and  not  from  fpeculation  or  hcarfay 
barely:  and  few,  perhaps,  would  be  offended  if  the  editors 
of  this  work  fhould  fupprefs  fome  of  the  letters,  which 
come  to  their  hands,  of  this  nature,  more  efpecially  when 
two  or  three  fuch  from  the  fame  perfon  appear  in  one 
month’s  publication. 

I  alfo  think  the  marginal  notes  interfperfed  In  the  feveral 
Numbers  were  many  of  them  real  advantages*  as  theycon- 
Vol.  III.  No.  1^.  I  i  tained 
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tainccl  judicious  hints  of  natural  philofophy,  and  extracts 
from  approved  modern  authors,  of  which  many  of  the 
rubricated  readers  of  this  work  would  have  remained  igno¬ 
rant  ;  therefore  my  wifli  is,  that  the  editors  fhould  con¬ 
tinue  this  method.  ,  ' 

Having  faid  thus  much,  by  way  of  introduction  to  this 
paper,  I  fliall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  method  how 
the  dipfacus  fativuSy  or  fuller  s  thiflley  commonly  called  the 
teazel^  is  cultivated  *. 

I  am  well  informed,  that  the  principal  place  in  the 
kingdom,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  is  about  Wring- 
ton,  in  Somerfetfhire,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that,  and 
the  neighbouring  parifhes,  being  chiefly  employed  therein; 

and 

*  The  Dipfacus  fattens ,  Dob.  Pempt.  Cultivated  teazel  is 
by  Miller  called  dipfacus  foliis  connatisy  arifis  frudtibus  recurvis. 
It  is  alfo  called  carduus  fullorum ,  or  fullonum .  The  directions 
given  by  the  above  writer,  relative  to  the  culture  of  this  very 
ufeful  plant,  may  probably  be  very  acceptable  to  fuch  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  by  them  the  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  which 
is  a  large  and  expenfive  book.  He  fays  that  teazel  is  propagated 
by  fovving  the  feeds  in  March,  upon  a  foil  that  has  been  well  dried : 
about  one  peck  of  this  feed  will  fow  an  acre  ( here  he  differs  front 
tur  correfpondentj ;  for  the  plants  Ihould  have  room  to  grow,  other- 
wife  the  heads  will  not  be fo  large,  nor  info  great  quantity.  When 
the  plants  are  come  up,  you  mull  hoe  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  praCtifed  for  turneps,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds,  and  Angling 
out  the  plants  to  about  fix  or  eight  inches  diftance :  and  as  the  plants 
advance,  and  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  again,  you  mufi  hoe  them 
a  feeond  time,  cutting  out  the  plants  to  a  wider  difiance,  for 
they  fhould  be  at  iafi  left  at  leaft  a  footafunder;  and  you  ihould 
be  particularly  careful  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  efpecialiy  the 
firft  lummer  ;  for  wlien  the  plants  have  fpread  fo  as  to  cover  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  the  weeds  will  not  fo  readily  grow  between 
them.  The  feeond  year  after  lowing,  the  plants  will  Ihoot  up 
heads,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  about  the  beginning  of  Augufi, 
at  which  time  they  Ihould  be  cut,  and  tied  up  in  bunches,  fet- 
ting  them  in  the  fun,  if  the  weather  be  fair;  but  if  not,  they 
mult  be  fet  in  rooms  to  dry  them.  The  common  produce  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fixty  bundles,  or  ftaves,  upon  an  acre, 
which  they  fell  for  about  on^fhilling  a  fiave.  Some  people  fow 
caraway  and  other  feeds  among  their  teazels ;  but  this  is  not 
a  good  method,  for  the  one  fpoils  the  other ;  nor  can  you  fo 
eafily  clear  them  from  weeds  as  when  alone.  Mr,  Miller  d lifers 
not  much  from  our  correfpondent,  except  in  the  quantity  of 
feed  he  recommends,  as  already  obferved*  E.  . 
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and  from  thefe  places  the  cloth  manufa&ories  in  the 
counties  of  Gloucefter,  Somerfet,  and  Wilts,  are  fup- 
plied,  and  even  a  great  many  packs  carried  annually  into 
Yorkfhire*. 

The  land  moft  fuitable  for  this  plant  is  that  of  a  thin, 
fweet  furface,  and  marly  bottom,  though  a  clay  or  ftone- 
trafh  bottom  will  do,  and  produce  large  crops  :  rich 
loam,  or  ftrong  clay,  is  very  improper,  as  on  them  the 
plant  is  apt  to  grow  luxuriant,  and  thereby  caufe  the 
heads  to  be  large  and  coarfe-hooked,  and,  in  a  moift  fu Ul¬ 
mer,  fubjedt  to  mildew  and  rot  before  they  bloffom  and 
are  fit  to  cut  f. 

As  to  fituation,  a  fouthern  afpedf,  on  the  decline  of  a 
hill,  is  to  be  preferred,  though  any  other  will  do  ;  but  up¬ 
land  ground  is  to  be  moft  efteemed,  more  efpfccially  in  an 
enclofed  country,  that  the  wind  may  aftift  in  carrying  off 
the  natural  humidity  of  the  plant  in  moift  feafons,  which 
fometimes,  in  low  and  fmall  enclofures,  is  retained  fo  long 
as  to  caufe  the  heads  to  taint,  and  become  rotten. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  piece  of  ground,  (an  old  lay 
is  preferable)  in  February  caufe  it  to  be  ploughed  in 
ridges  of  three  bouts  each,  at  a  depth  fuitable  for  a  crop 
of  beans,  taking  care  that  the  furrows  be  laid  ftrait,  and 
as  even  as  may  be  ;  the  middle  of  the  ridge  Higheft,  and 
a  flefh  furrrow  ploughed  in  the  furrow  between  each  ridge  ; 
after  which  let  a  man  go  along  each  ridge,  and  with  .a 
mattock,  hoe,  or  fpade,  raife  earth  in  fmall  clods,  at 
fuitable  diflances  from  each  other,  to  produce  earth,  when 
meliorated,  to  heal  or  cover  the  feed. 

T  I  i  2  Having 

*  A  great  deal  of  teazel  is  alfo  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
Effex.  E. 

f  The  author  of  The  Comp'ete  Body  of  Hufbandry  Teems 
to  fay,  that  an  abfolute  clay  will  do  for  this  plant ;  but  we 
are  rather  inclined,  from  fome  experience  in  the  matter,  to 
loin  in  opinion  with  our  correfpondent  tor  the  reafons  he  men¬ 
tions.  It  is  neceffary  that  the  heads  fliould  arrive  at  a  certain 
fize  in  order  to  their  being  ufeful;  but  if  they  exceed  that  fize, 
the  hooks  become  coarfe,  and  they  injure  the  manufa&ure.  E.  O. 
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Having  done  thus  much,  let  it  remain  as  it  is  until  the 
time  for  fqwing  the  feed,  which  will  be  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  April  as  then  the  earth  is  generally  rpoiftened 
with  rain.  ' 

At  this  time  caufe  a  middle-fized  harrow  to  be  drawn 
over  the  land  qn ce  or  twice  in  a  place,  to  fill  the  crevices 
between  each  furrow,  and  level  the  furface ;  after  which 
fow  the  feed  broad-caft,  in  the  proportion  of  two  bufhels  f 
on  an  acre;  then  harrow  it  in,  the  fame  as  turnep  feed,  and 
let  it  remain  until  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  grown 
into  fix  or  eight  leaves  each ;  when  fome  perfon  or  per- 
fons  fhould  go  over  the  field  with  a  hoe,  and  cut  out  the 
plants,  where  they  are  too  thick,  to  the  fize  of  about  two 
feet  from  each  other  every  way,  if  the  ground  be  in 
heart  j  if  it  be  thin  poor  land,  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
diilance  is  fufHcient. 

After  this  they  may  remain  until  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft,  when  they  mull  be  gone  over  as  before,  with 
this  difference,  the  perfon  fhpuld  have  a  fpade  made  about 
four  inches  broad,  and  eighteen  inches  long  in  the  bit, 
or  pa n>  with  a  tree  in  it  of  three  feet  fix  inches  long ; 

y/ith 

«  «  f  *  -  A  •  •  *  .  >  * 

*  “The  writer  mentioned  in  the  laft  note  recommends  that 
tlie  f£ed  of  the  teazel  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  merely  be- 
caufe  the  wild  plant  drops  its  feed  at  that  feafon;  but  the 
pradHce  is  hot  to  be  defended:  his  miftake,  perhaps,  proceeds 
from  his  imagining  the  wild  and  cultivated  teazel  to  be  the 
fime  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  for  Mr.  Miller,  on  whom  we 
can  always  in  matters  of  experiment  depend,  tells  us  that  he 
has  cultivated  both  forts  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  never 
found  them  alter,  fo  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being 
diflind  fpecies.  The  fame  writer  recommends  their  being  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  new  method  of  husbandry,  planted  in  double 
ro\vs,  with  two-foot  partitions,  and  five  foot  intervals  ;  bu$ 
this  we  by  rip  means  approve  of,  for  the  fame  reafon  he  ap¬ 
proves  of  it,  namely,  that  it  would  ftrrniih  the  plants  more 
plentifully  with  nouriiliment.  See  the  laft  note.  E.  O. 

f  The  writer  we  have  more  than  once  already  mentioned, 
after  Mr.  Miller,  advifes  a  peck  only;  a  great  difference  indeed  ; 
but  this  alfo  proceeds  from  the  above  miftake.  He  would f 
without  receding,  on  the  ufe  to  which  the  heads  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  have  the  plants  as  luxuriant  as  poffible.  E ,  O. 
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with  this  tool  the  workman  muft  go  backward,  and  turn  the 
whole  furface  over,  about  two  inches  deep,  in  long  fpits* 
turning  the  fpade  from  the  plant,  to  turn  the  fpit  f©  as 
no  earth  may  fall  into  the  heart  of  the  plant:  but  it 
would  be  advifcable,  at  the  time  of  firft  fizing  the  plants, 
to  leave  more  than  are  neceflary  to  ftock  the  ground,  to 
have  fome  to  fill  up  vacancies  where  any  may  happen  to 
die,  which  is  often  the  cafe  during  the  fucceeding  winter, 
and  more  efpecially  fbould  it  prove  frofty. 

Having  done  thus  much,  in  this  Rate  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  during  the  winter  ;  only  care  muft  be  taken  that  no 
cattle  get  into  the  field,  efpecially  fheep,  which  will  eat 
out  the  cabbage  of  the  plant,  and  fpoil  it. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  fucceeding  February,  the 
plants  fhould  be  digged  between  as  in  Auguft*  being  very 
careful  that  none  of  the  earth  falls  into  the  middle  of 
them  ;  and  in  May,  when  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot  into 
fpindle,  the  ground  muft  be  digged  over  again,  with  this 
difference,  inftead  of  being  laid  plain,  it  muft  be  raifed 
into  fmall  hillocks  about  each  plant,  to  ftrengthen  them 
in  the  ground,  fo  that  the  wind  may  not  blow  them  down 
when  loaded  with  heads. 

This  being  done,  they  are  left  till  the  feafonfor  cutting, 
which  will  be  a  work  of  fome  time,  as  the  heads  become 
fit,  which  is  known  by  their  blowing  :  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  the  blofFom  firft  appears  near  the  bottom  of  the  head 
in  fmall,  pale,  blue  flowers  ;  and  when  thefe  appear  to 
have  blown  fomewhat  more  than  half  way  up',  fuch  head 
is  fit  for  cutting,  which  is  generally  done  in  this  manner; 
a  man  has  a  knife,  the  blade  about  two  inches  long,  with 
a  firing  in  the  haft  to  put  over  the  hand,  and  a  pair  of 
ftrong  gloves  to  defend  him  againft  the  fharp  prickles  on 
the  ftalks. 

Being  thus  equipped,  he  muft  go  along  each  furrow, 
and  cut  with  one  hand,  putting  them  into  the  other,  till 
he  has  as  many  as  he  can  eafily  gripe  ;  when  cutting  one 
which  is  a  little  more  ripe  than,  the  others,  and  the  ftem 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  he  binds  the  hartdful  together 
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with  it,  (the  others  are  generally  cut  about  nine  inches 
long)  which  done,  the  handful  is  tolled  to  fome  open  fpot, 
in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  place  for  drying,  which  is  done 
in  the  following  manner. 

Some  final!  poles  of  afh,  willow,  or  any  ftrait-growing 
wood,  about  the  fize  of  a  hedge-ftake,  and  ten  or  twelve 
foot  long,  mult  be  procured,  at  the  great  erid  of  which, 
about  eighteen  inches  from  it,  a  hole  mull;  be  made,  and 
a  peg  put  through,  to  extend  three  or  four  inches  on  each 
fide.  The  poles  thus  prepared,  the  handfuls  of  teazels 
muft  be  put  on  them,  by  running  the  fmall  end  through 
the  handful,  until  the  pole  be  filled ;  in  this  condition 
they  muft  be  fet  on  one  end  to  dry;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  fhould  be  carefully  carried  into  a  houfe 
or  fhed  every  night,  and  brought  out  at  days ;  and  in  the 
houfe  fet  fo  as  for  the  poles  not  to  touch  each  other,  left 
they  taint,  which,  for  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
they  are  very  fubjedf  to,  and  more  fo,  if  it  be  clofe  moift 
Weather. 

When  they  arc  dry,  fo  as  to  be  free  from  moifture, 
they  may  be  carried  into  fome  upper  room,  and  placed  up 
cl©fe  together :  over  a  cow-houfe,  or  place  where  cattle 
are  fed  in  winter,  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  their  breath 
is  fuppofed  to  help  to  brighten  them  in  colour ;  wherefore 
they  are  the  better  efteemed,  and  fuppofed  to  be  more 
tough  in  hook  than  otherways  they  would  *. 

Having  fo  far  deferibed  the  manner  of  cultivating  this 
ufeful  plant,  fhall  conclude  this  paper,  left  I  exceed  my 
fhare  in  the  month’s  publication  in  which  this  may  chance 
to  be  inferted,  purpofing,  on  fome  future  occafio-n,  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  manner  of  forting,  managing,  and  pack¬ 
ing  them  for  market ;  and  alfo  of  what  crops  of  corn'may 
be  raifed  with  f,  as  well  as  fucceed  them,  with  the  feveral 

prices 

•  • w  ••  •’  •  i  -  v  ’  ■  ( 

*  In  Efiex,  after  cutting  ofr  the  teazel  heads,  and  tying  them 
in  bunches,  or  handfuls,  they  hang  thefe  bunches,  as  they  go, 
on  the  ftiff  ftaiks  of  the  plants,  that  they  may  receive  all  poffible 
benefit,  whiUt  abroad,  from  the  air,  wind,  and  fun.  E. 

f  In  Eifex  they  fometimes  fow  caraway-feeds  with  teazel,  E* 
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prices  of  labour  attending  each  operation  *  \  and  in  the 
mean  time,  with  wifeing  fuccefs  to  your  undertakings 
remain, 

Ruricola  Glocestris. 
L. 


P.  S.  I  intend  in  fome  future  papers  to  fay  fomething, 
the  refult  of  experience,  on  the  difeafes  to  which  black 
cattle  ar.e  fubjedfc,  and  of  the  manner  of  ftabbing  beafts 
hoved  with  eating  green  clover  4. 

I  believe  it  w.ould  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  your 
readers  to  fee  a  letter  on  the  fubjecl  of  cheefe-making, 
with  Nfome  pradfical  remedy  for  hollow  or  eyey  cheefe, 
and  as  winter  is  the  time  of  greateft  leifure  to  dairymen 
and  farmers,  I  could  wife  feme  ingenious  obferving  per- 
fon  would  give  feme  remarks  thereon 


NUMBER  LVIII. 

On  the  Advantages  of  prefervlng  a  Rick  of  Straw  for  thatch 
i?2g,  in  Years  wherein  it  is  long. 

•  •  .  •  -  M 

Gentlemen, 

f  INHERE  is  no  article  produced  by  a  farm  but  what 
X  may  be  turned  to  feme  advantage  :  I  cannot  recoi¬ 
led!  any  one  thing  fo  trivial,  that  it  might  prudently  be 
negledled. 

I  allow  that  ftraw  is  not  the  moil  important  article  that 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  farmer ;  yet  is  it  ferely 
worth  his  attention.  " 

It 

*  We  fhall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  correipondent  on  this 
fubjeft.  E, 

f  The  fooner  out  good  friend  fends  us  the  above,  the  more 
agreeable  it  will  be  to  us,  as  his  method  may  differ  from  that 
which  we  inferted  in  page  231  of  this  Volume.  E. 

J  We  fhould  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  correfpondents  who 
would  comply  with  this  gentleman’s  requefl,  as  the  matter  is  in 
itfelf  important,  though  to  fome  it  may  appear  not  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  E.  O. 
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It  is  well  known  that  mofl  of  the  barns,  {tables,  out- 
houfes,  and  even  many  of  the  farm-houfes^  are  thatched  :• 
for  this  ufe  great  quantities  of  flraw  are  annually  con- 
furaed,  and  the  farmer  is  at  certain  feafons  often  at  a  loft* 
to  get  flraw  proper  for  the  occafion.  I  have  myfelf  fre¬ 
quently  threfhed  wheat  merely  becaufe  I  wanted  flraw  for 
thatching,  and  I  fuppofe  many  other  farmers  have  done 
the  fame. 

I  occupy,  gentlemen,  a  very  Oonfiderable  farm  not 
many  miles  from  Devizes :  as  I  have  a  leafe  of  the  land, 
it  is  my  bufinefs  to  keep  the  buildings  belonging  to  it  in 
repair.  There  being  four  barns  on  the  eflate,  befidcs 
Rabies,  cart-lodges,  cow-houfes,  &c.  I  have  every  year  a 
great  deal  of  thatching  to  do,  and  have,  as  I  before' ob- 
ferved,  often  been  im great  difirefs  for  want  of  flraw. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  frequent  wants  and  inconve- 
niencies,  I  continued  many  years  (perhaps,  in  fome  fort, 
influenced  by  the  conduct  of  my  neighbours)  in  the  old 
track  ;  that  is,  I  never  knew  the  value  of  wheat  flraw  till 
I  was  in  want  of  it,  and  as  foon  as  that  Want  -was  fup- 
plied,  1  foon  forgot  it. 

At  length,  however,  I  was,  to  my  cofl,  brought  to  a 
ferious  reflection ;  for  fome  half-fcore  years  ago  there 
came,  in  the  month  of  November,  fuch  a  furious  gufl  of 
wind,  as  to  rip  off  the  greatefl  part  of  my  thatching  in 
one  night  $  the  flraw  of  the  thatching  being  difperfed  here 
and  there,  and  entirely  fpoiled. 

This  required  an  immediate  remedy;  I  could  not  there¬ 
fore  think  of  waiting  till  any  of  my  wheat  was  threfhed 
x$ut,  the  quantity  of  flraw  I  had  occafion  for  being  fo 
confiderable. 

I  applied  to  my  neighbours,  who,  occupying  fmaller 
farms,  and  having  occafion  for  money,  had  threfhed  out 
a  great  deal  of  their  wheat  to  carry  to  market :  they  fup- 
plied  my  wants,  it  Is  true  ;  but  taking  the  advantage  of  my 
neceility,  they  made  me  pay  fo  de  n  for  what  flraw  I  had, 
that  I  was  above  thirty  pounds  gut  of  pocket  by  this 
fingle  gufl  of  wind., 

;  .  Experience 

I 


/ 
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Experience  will,  they  fay,  make  a  fool  wife  :  I  took  the 
hint,  and  have  ever  fince  guarded  againft  a  misfortune  of 
the  like  nature. 

I  now  conftantly  every  year  make  a  rick  of  wheat  ftraw, 
unlefs  it  happens  to  be  very  fhort,  when  I  keep  my  rick 
two  years,  inltead  of  making  a  new  one  the  fecond  year. 

This  may,  and  doubtlefs  will,  by  fome  of  your  readers 
be  thought  an  unneceffary  expence  ;  yet,  as  I  find  it  anfwer, 

I  am  determined  to  continue  the  practice.  I  not  only 
rick  the  ftraw,  but  I  alfo  flightly  thatch  the  rick  to  keep 
cut  the  weather;  yet,  after  all,  I  fave  by  it. 

As  I  keep  a  very  regular  account  of  my  farming  ex- 
pences,  I  find  that  in  the  fpace  of  ten  years  I  am  a  gainer 
of  fifty-three  pounds,  by  faving  in  this  manner  a  rick  of 
Itraw  for  thatching,  befides  what  I  faved  by  not  threfhing 
my  wheat  at  an  improper  feafon.  When  I  fay  I  am  a 
gainer  of  fo  much  money  in  the  time,  I  mean  a  clear 
gain  :  after  deducing  the  expences  of  making  up  tfre  rick,  * 
thatching  it,  &c.  my  expences  in  thatching  for  the  laft 
ten  years  have  been  fifty-three  pounds  lefs  than  they  were 
the  ten  preceding  years ;  and  this  I  can  eaiily  account 
for,  and  will,  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  your  readers,  at  leaf! 
in  part,  do  it.  ’ 

I  now  always  do  my  thatching  work  at  the  mofl "con¬ 
venient  feafon,  being  never  in  want  of  ftraw  ;  and,  for 
the  fame  reafoix,  as  foon  as  any  part  of  my  thatching'  is 
deficient,  I  have  it  immediately  repaired,  which  is  a  great 
favinp. 

O  .. 

My  thatching  now  lafts  longer  than  it  ufed  to  dof  for 
I  never  thatch  with  fhort  ftraw,  having  always,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  long  ftraw  to  ufe ;  for  in  the  years  when 
the  ftraw  is  long,  I  fave  the  largelr  rick,  which  I  -have 
fometimes  kept  two  or  three  years,  till  the  wheat  "ftraw 
has  been  again  long. 

In  the  fpace  of  the  laft  ten  years  I  had  two  accidents 
happened,  which  would  have  proved  very  expenfive  tome, 
if  I  could  not  have  rcforted  to  my  ftraw  rick. 

The  firft  was,  that  one  cf  my  foils  (a  boy  about  ten 
years  of  age  at  the  time)  fet  fire  to  the  thatch  of  a  large 
Vol.  III.  No.  15.  K  k  barn, 
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barn,  by  means  of  a  fquib.  It  burnt  furioufly  for  fome-; 
time,  and  fo  far  damaged  the  roof,  that  I  was  obliged  to? 
have  it  new  thatched ;  for.  which  purpofe  I  made  ufe  of 
a  part  of  my  ftraw  rick,  and  it  was  finifhed  in  a  few 
days ;  whereas,  if  I  had  not  had  this  rick,  I  muft  have 
bought  fhort  ftraw,  for  there  was  fcarcely  any  other  to  be 
had,  at  a  large  price,  and  the  thatching  could  not  have 
been  finifhed  fo  foon  ;  by  which  means  I  fhould  have  had 
a  confiderabje  quantity  of  barley,  that  was  in  the  barn, 
damaged,  for  it  rained  very  hard,  for  a  conhderable  time,, 
in  a  few  days  after  the  thatch  was  repaired. 

The  other  accident  was  of  the  fame  nature  with  that 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter  ;  I  mean,  I  had 
a  good  deal  of  thatch  ftripped  by  wind;  but  it  was  foon, 
repaired,  without  any  damage  to  the  corn  that  was  in  the 
barns  at  the  time. 

All  this,  perhaps, will  not  bs-  enough  to  perfuade 
your  practical  readers  to  rick  their  long  ftraw.  If  this  is 
the  cafe,  they  muft  even  continue  their  old  practices : 
yet  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  fay  one  thing,., 
which  I  know  to  be  true;,  what  I  mean  is  this,  that 
farmers,  if  they  would  attend  to  matters  which  they 
generally  think  beneath  their  confideration,  would  get 
more  money  than  they  do :  profits  arife  from  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  trifles  at  firft  light,  and  the  mereft  trifle  fhould. 
be  by  a  farmer  attended  to. 

A  habit  of  induftry,  frugality,  oeconomy,  and  per- 
feverance,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  occupier  of  land, 
if  he  does  not  mean  foon  to  fhift  his  quarters,,. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  reader. 

And  very  humble  fervant, 

A  Wiltshire  Farmer,. 
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NUMBER  LIX0 

Account  of  a  Meadow  trench-ploughed  to  Advantage* 

■Gentlemen, 

IT  is  not  my  defign  to  make  any  parade  of  learning  in 
this  my  addrefs  to  you;  I  wifh  to  be  underftood  by  the 
honeft  farmer,  for  whofe  ufe  I  chiefly  write  at  prefent. 

I  have,  gentlemen,  a  moderate  eftate  in  a  vale  country, 
which  I  occupy  myfelf.  I  need  not  acquaint  your  readers 
with  the  nature  of  vale  lands  -in  general ;  fuch  of  them  as 
are  intelligent,  cannot  but  know  that  they  are  ftiffifh, 
deep,  and  rich. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  meadow,  which  did  not  yield 
me  fo  large  a  profit  as  I  had  reafon  to  expecft :  it  was  a 
good  blackifh  loam,  rather  ftifF  than  light ;  but  by  the 
mifmanagement  of  a  former  occupier,  it  was  ftocked  with 
grades  of  various  kinds  :  fome  of  them  ripened  their  feeds 
■early  in  the  fpring,  others  late  in  the  fummer,  fo  that  I 
never  could  get  all  the  grafs  in  a  proper  Rate  of  maturity 
at  any  one  time  to  cut  for  hay. 

This  induced  me  to  think  of  ploughing  up  my  meadow, 
and  converting  it,  at  leaft  for  a  courfe  or  tw'o,  into  arable 
land. 

It  was  fome  time  before  I  could  determine  what 
grain  firft  to  fow  it  with,  balancing  long  in  favour  of 
oats,  which  will  yield  a  large  crop,  with  little  expence, 
on  land  newly  broke  up ;  but  as  I  intended  my  feeond 
crop  to  be  wheat,  I  did  not  chufe  to  fow  oats  firft,  as 
they  are  great  drawers  of  land,  and  the  foil  of  my  mea¬ 
dow,  though  in  very  good  heart,  did  not  want  to  be  im~ 
poverifhed, 

Whilft  I  was  hefitating  what  to  do,  a  friend  from 
Bucks  came  to  pay  me  a  vifit,  and  when  he  heard  my 
doubts,  advifed  me  to  trench-plough  it,  and  afterwards 
fow  it,  firft  with  barley,  and  then  with  wheat  on  the 
barley  ftubble.  Approving  of  what  he  faid,  I  followed 
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his  advice  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March  I 
fent  in  a  foot-plough  with  a  broad  {hare,  and  another 
foot-plough  with  a  common  fhare. 

I  had  the  land  ploughed  in  the  following  mannep. 

My  intention  was  to  .plough  it  in  broad  lands.  The 
ploughman  who  held  the  find-mentioned  plough,  went 
fird  into  the  field,  and  drew  a  drait  furrow,  turning  up  a 
thin  turf :  when  he  had  finifhed  his  bout,  forming  a  low 
ridge,  the  other  man,  with  the  other  plough,  went  in  the 
fame  furrows,  and  turned  the  earth  to  a  confiderable  depth 
over  the  turf.  In  this  manner  they  ploughed  round  the 
ridge  till  a  broad  land  was  formed,  about  ten  paces  wide ; 
the  fecond  plough  always  following  the  fird,  in  the  fame 
furrow. 

After  this  method  was  the  whole  field  turned  over.  I 
then  let  it  lie  about  four  days  to  fiweeten  the  foil;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  fowed  barley,  broad-cad,  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  in. 

As  foon  as  the  blade  appeared  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  I  paded  a  roller  over  the  field,  to  clofe  the  earth 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  lay  the  land  fmooth  for 

the  fcythe. 

By  this  hufbandry  I  procured  a  very  large  crop  of  bar¬ 
ley;  how  much  I  cannot  exactly  fay,  as  I  kept  no  account; 
but,  juft  before  it  was  mowed,  I  remember  feveral  judicious 
farmers  eftimated  it  at  above  fifty  bufhels  the  acre ;  and 
fo  much,  at  lead,  1  really  believe  I  had  when  it  was  all 
threfhed. 

My  large  crop  of  barley  was  not,  however,  the  only 
advantage  I  procured  by  my  experiment,  for  the  turf  was 
fo  thoroughly  rotted  by  harved,  that  in  the  fird  week  in 
October  I  fowed  it  with  wheat  on  one  ploughing,  and 
harrowed  it  in. 

I  ufed  only  ten  pecks  of  feed  on  each  acre,  yet,  at 
the  harved  following,  had  a  return  of,  at  lead,  forty 
bid  dels  per  acre. 

When  I  fowed  the  fame  field  with  barley  fer  a  fird 
era*?,  as  already  mentioned,  I  allowed  twelve  pecks  of  feed 
to  e.  ch  mere,  and  no  more. 


•Where 
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Where  the  depth  of  the  foil  will  admit  of  it,  I  approve 
much  of  trench-ploughing,  as  it  raifes  a  new  mould, 
that  has  not,  perhaps,  ever  afforded  nourifhment  to  annual 
plants,  and  therefore  cannot  be  impoverifhed. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant. 

Weft  of  London,  *  A  Practical  Farmer. 
September  28,  1764. 


NUMBER  LX. 

Some  Account  of  the  neiv  Method  of  cultivating  Lucerne  by 

T r, an f plant  ati  on . 

Gentlemen, 

ITook  the  liberty,  fome  time  fince,  of  fending  you, 
for  infertion  in  the  Mufeum  Rii/licumy  an  extract  from 
Mr.  RandalPs  Semi-Virgilian  Hufbandry,  refpedling  the 
culture  of  cabbages  at  large  in  the  field  for  feeding  cattle  ; 
and,  if  I  remember  right,  my  principal  reafon  for  defiring 
you  to  give  it  a  place  was,  that  Mr,  Randall’s  work,  being 
full  of  philofophical  reafonings,  would  not  probably  fall 
into  the  hands  of  common  pradftical  farmers,  who,  being 
deterred  from  reading  it  on  the  above  account,  muft 
thereby  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  them- 
felves  by  the  feveral  ufeful  experiments  he  has  made  in 
agriculture,  many  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  Semi- 
Virgilian  Hufbandry. 

Since  that  time,  another  work,  called  EJJ'ays  on  Hufbandry y 
fias  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  I  have  read  it  with  fome 
pleafure  ;  yet  am  I  forry  to  fee  that  the  author,  who  is  a 
man  of  fenfe,  knowledge,  and  experience,  has  fallen  into 
an  error  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  committed 
by  Mr.  Randall ;  for  he  is  fo  very  learned,  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages  I  mean,  that,  I  think,  I  may 
fafely  conclude  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  dominions  oi 
Great-Britain  who  could  under  ft  and  his  work. 
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This  is  the  m©re  adonifhing,  as  thefe  Effays  were  written 
profeffedly  for  the  fervice  of  that  very  fet  of  men  who  can 
never  underdand  them. 

To  a  man  of  education  they  are  truly  indruffive  and 
entertaining,  provided  he  has  a  tade  for  agriculture  ;  and, 
I  own,  I  was  mytfelf  particularly  pleafed  in  reading  the 
iird  Effay,  with  the  author’s  account  of  the  origin,  in¬ 
fancy,  progrefs,  and  improved  date  of  agriculture  :  he 
tells  us  how  far  it  is,  or  is  not,  encouraged  and  coun¬ 
tenanced  in  the  feveral  dates  of  Europe.  He  feems  to 
have  travelled  a  great  deal  ;  and  what  is  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  he  has  made  fuch  obfervations  as  have  enabled 
him  to  do  his  country  fervice,  by  writing  in  praife  of 
agriculture,  which  good  men,  in  all  ages,  have  ever  held 
in  high  edeem. 

However,  the  principal  end  aimed  at  in  this  publication 
Is,  to  recommend  a  newly-difcovered  method  of  cultivating 
lucerne. 

Mr.  Rocque,  as  may  be  feen  in  feveral  parts  of  your 
Work,  lias  adopted  the  old  Roman  method  of  fowing  it, 
broad-cad,  and  harrowing  the  land  from  time  to  time  by 
way  of  deftroying  the  weeds.  Mr.  Miller,  I  think,  re¬ 
commends  the  new,  or  drill,  hufbandry  for  the  culture  of 
lucerne  j  but  the  author  of  the  Elfays  above  mentioned 
differs  from  both  thefe  pradHcal  cultivators,  and  raifes  his 
lucerne  in  a  nurfery ;  after  which  he  removes  the  young 
plants,  and  having  cut  off  their  dalks  and  tap  roots, 
tranfplants  them,  with  great  regularity,  into  the  held 
where  they  are  to  dand  for  a  crop. 

I  fliall  not  pretend  to  decide  which  is  the  bed  method ; 
yet  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  I  know  it  may  be  raifed  to 
cCniiderable  profit,  both  in  Mr.  Rocque’s  way,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  new,  or  horfe-hoeing, 
hufoandry. 

1  have  no  doubt  but  it  may  fucceed  by  tranfplantation  ; 
yet  I  greatly  fear  that  the  expences  in  this  method  will, 
when  applied  to  any  confiderahle  extent  of  land,  g  vatly 
exceed  the  worth  of  the  crop. 

I  have 
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I  have  obferved  above,  that  thefe  Eftays  are  too  learned* 
for  the  honeft  farmer’s  reading:  it  is  therefore  very  im¬ 
probable  they  fhould  ever  fall  into  his  hands  ;  yet,  as  it  is 
a  great  pity  he  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  judge  for  him— 
felf  in  a  matter  which  may  turn  out  fo  much  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  tranfcribing  a  few 
pages  of  the  fecond  Eflay,  which  more  immediately  treats 
of  the  culture  of  lucerne  by  this  new  method  of  tranf- 
planting. 

I  have  in  this  extradl  omitted  all  reafonings  that  might 
render  the  narration  obfcure  to  the  farmer;  not  that  I  had 
myfelf  any  objection  to  them,  or  did  not  approve  of 
them,  but  as  I  was  willing  the  honeft  cultivator  fhould- 
have  as  much  of  this  matter  laid  before  his  view,  in  a. 
plain  manner,  as  was  neceflary  for  him  to  underftand  it  ; 
when,  this  is  done  he  may  judge  for  himfelf ;  and  if  on 
trial  he  finds*  the  method'  here  recommended  anfwer,  his 
beft  way  will  be  to  adopt  it  in  his  future  practice. 

<c  Whoever  propofes  to  fow  a  lucerne-nurfery,  or  en¬ 
gages  in  any  larger  undertaking  of  cultivating  whole  fields, 
of  fainfoin,  trefoil,  buck-wheat,  fpurrey,  fenugreek,  fweet 
melilot,  &c.  would  be  noways  ill-advifed,  if  he  prepared* 
a  bit  of  ground,  and  fowed  a  fpoonful  of  the  feeds  about: 
a  fortnight  before  he  propofed  to  fow  his  larger  quantity 
fince,  from  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of  this  little  attempt,* 
he  may  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether  the  feedftnan  has- 
fupplied  him  with  feeds  fit  for  vegetation.  —  Without  fuchu 
precaution,  a  whole  year  may  be  loft ;  which  is  a  morti¬ 
fying  circumftance  in  matters  of  hufbandry. 

In  the  end  of  March,  1757,  a  common  day-labourer 
was  ordered  to  fow  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lucerne- feed 

and. 


*  In  hot  countries,  like  Spain,  Italy,  the  hufbandmaii- 
ufually  fows  lucerne,  and  covers  the  feeds  with  a  traina  (a  prac¬ 
tice  fuperior  to  our  bulh-harrovving)  about  an  hour  before  iun-- 
fet.  Then  the  dews  fall  and  moiften  the  ground  ;  whereas  the. 
feeds  are  fhrivslled  and  parched  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  inlcmuch- 
that  they  cannot  expand  themfelves  but  with  difficulty. 

See  Lieeault,  Ruftique,  l&l7>  E.  v.  p.  52 7. 

I  thought 
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and  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds.  T  he  feed  was 
fown  on  one  of  the  leaft  promifing  pieces  of  land  in  all 
the  neighbourhood  ;  but  this  was  done  by  exprefs  order; 
for  it  was  thought  unfair  to  make  the  experiment  on  a 
better  foil  than  the  commoneft  fort  of  grafs-fields.  The 
fpot  of  earth  fet  apart  for  the  purpofes,  both  of  nurfery 
and  tranfplantation,  was*  in  former  times,  a  kitchen- 
garden:  but  the  good  foil,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
had  been  removed  for  the  fake  of  manuring  a  corn-field. 
[To  which  we  fhall  juft  add,  that  the  attempt  was  made 
in  an  hilly  country,  where  the  Jlaple  earth  is  naturally 
fhallow.]  What  remained  was  a  cold,  yellow,  clammy 
Jiratum ,  which  the  country-people  looked  upon  as  mere 
clay ;  but,  its  nature  having  fince  been  better  examined, 
it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  imperfedt  clay,  and  imperfedl 
marie.  — No  manure  worth  mentioning  was  ufed  upon  it, 
as  will  appear  by  the  fequeL 

To  all  feeming  appearance,  little,  or  next  to  nothing, 
could  be  expedfed  from  a  piece  of  ground  of  fuch  an  un- 
promifmg  caft ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  experiment 
proved  fuccefsful  and  eafy. 

By  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  plants  were,  fome  of 
them,  eighteen  inches  high  ;  and  many  of  them  branched 
out,  fubdivided  themfelves,  and  made  very  fine  ude-fhoots : 
upon  which  it  was  refolved  to  venture  upon  the  fecond 
part  of  the  experiment,  according  to  the  accounts  given 
by  M.  de  Chateauvieux  ;  therefore  taking  the  advantage 
of  a  moift  feafon,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  (which 
feafon,  by  the  way,  did  not  laft  long)  we  performed  the 
work  in  the  following  manner  : —  [But  here  let  it  be  juft 
obferved,  in  palling  along,  that  the  time  of  the  year, 
pitched  upon  for  tranfplanting,  was,  at  leaft,  three  weeks 
too  late  for  England,  though,  perhaps,  highly  proper  for 
the  territory  of  Geneva,  or  the  fouthern  parts  of  France. 

This 

I  thought  proper  to  infert  this  note,  but  apprehend  it  is  of  no 
great  confequence  in  our  climate.  Thus  much,  however,  it 
feems  to  imply  ;  namely,  that  it  is  never  right  (even  in  our 
country)  to  fovv  lucerne  during  a  great  drowth,  and  cfpecially 
when  the  winds  are  dry  and  harlh. 
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This  therefore  is  fet  down  as  one  of  the  mutatis  mutandis 
fo  indifpenfibly  neceffary  in  matters  of  agriculture,  when 
the  practice  of  one  country  is  copied  in  another. 

Firft  the  roots  were  dug  up  carefully;  orders  being 
given  before-hand  not  to  attempt  drawing  them,  even 
with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  violence,  till  the  earth  was 
entirely  loofened  at  top  and  at  bottom.  In  the  next  place, 
the  long  tap-roots  were  cut  off  eight,  nine,  or  ten  inches, 
difcretionally,  below  the  crown  of  the  plant  (the  feiffars 
being  generally  applied  juft  beneath  the  forks  of  the  root,  if 
it  be  a  branching  root) :  then  the  ftalks  were  clipped  "about 
five  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  plant ;  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  plant,  after  thefe  amputations,  (which  may  appear,  at 
firft  fight,  to  be  very  bold  ones)  was  thrown  into  a  large 
veffel  of  water  which  ftood  by  for  that  purpofe,  in  the 
fhade.  Such  refrefhment  is  no  ways  unneceffary  ;  for  this 
plant  is  very  impatient  of  heat  and  funfhine  after /it  is 
taken  up;  nay,  to  fuch  a  degree,  (at  leaft  the  firft  half- 
year  of  its  growth)  that  one  may  aimoft  call  it  a  fenfitive 
plant. — The  fame  day,  making  ufe  of  a  dibble,  or  fetting- 
ftick,  and  filling  every  hole  with  water  before  the  roots 
#  are  putin,  we  tranfplanted  them  in  rows,  two  feet  afunder, 
and  each  plant  fix  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  having  firft 
made  little  drills,  or  channels,  and  fprinkled,  or  half  filled, 
them  with  fea-fand  and  wood-afties  kept  dry  (two  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter) ;  which  was  done  with 
a  view  of  loofening  the  foil,  and  giving  a  little  warmth  to 
a  piece  of  ground  which  was  naturally  cold  and  clayey  ; 
nor  was  any  other  manure  ufed.  The  drills  were  after¬ 
wards  once  watered,  to  take  off  the  drynefs  and  heat  of 
the  allies.  The  roots  were  placed  firmly  in  the  ground, 
and  two  inches  of  the  ftalks  covered  with  mold. 

Yet  here  it  muft  be  freely  acknowledged,  that  the 
hopes  of  pofiefting  a  large  crop  occafioned  one  miftake, 
which  we  chufe  rather  to  mention  than  fupprefs,  as  many 
people  may  happen  to  entertain  the  fame  falfe  expectances. 
The  miftake  was,  that  wc  made  our  rows  two  feet  afunder, 
which  was  over-narrow ;  and  placed  the  plants,  in  the 
Vol.  III.  No.  15.  L  1  lines. 
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lines,  only  fix  inches  apart,  which  brought  them  nearer 
together  than  they  ought  to  have  flood  *,  even  though  the 
ground  was  very  poor  :  nor  did  we  forefee,  that  horfe- 
hoe  ploughing  is  five  times  more  efficacious,  as  well  as 
cheaper,  than  hand-hoeings. 

Therefore,  after  frequent  experiments,  fince  made,  it 
appears  befl  to  make  the  lines  three  feet  fou “h  inches  diflant 
from  each  other  :  and,  if  the  foil  is  good,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  allow  each  plant  a  foot  diflance  one  from  an¬ 
other  in  the  lines,  for  thus  the  hand-hoers  will  work 
more  com  mod  iou  fly,  and  a  little  hoe-plough  may  be 
guided  fafely  up  and  down  the  intervals,  which  will  fave 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  :  nor  will  the  future  crops  b.e 
leffened,  by  fuch  thin  tranfplanting,  half  fo  much  as  may 
be  imagined  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  plants  will  be 
larger,  more  juicy,  and  better  tailed  ;  which  circumflance 
may  be  extended  in  favour  of  the  new  hufbandry  in  general. 
Space  and  culture  improve  the  herbage  and  feeds  of  plants; 
in  proof  whereof  I  have  been  affured,  from  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  all  the  corn,  raifed  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux, 
fells  at  an  advanced  price ;  being  larger,  brighter,  and 
healthier  than  common  corn,  and,  confequently,  more  fit 
for  Sowing,  or  making  bread. 

But,  by  way  of  confirming  the  neceflity  of  allowing 
lucerne-roots  a  good  fhare  of  Space,  a  friend  of  the 
author’s  filled  an  acre  with  plants,  according  to  the  firjt 
directions ;  but,  the  foil  proving  extremely  good,  and 
free  from  weeds,  it  foon  appeared  that  the  roots  flood  too 
clofe :  in  confequence  whereof,  every  other  plant  was 
taken  up  the  next  autumn,  and,  afrefh  acre  of  land  being 
properly  prepared  to  receive  them,  he  thus  gained  a  new 
plantation  of  lucerne,  at  a  Small  expence,  with  little 
trouble:  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  it  is  thought  the 
fecond  acre  bore  a  larger  quantity  of  herbage  than  the 
frf  would  have  done,  if  the  plants  had  continued  as 
they  were,  without  being  thinned,  to  the  amount  of 

v  one 


*  This  acre  contained  about  twenty  .-fix  thoufand  roots. 
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one  half*'. — Of  courfe,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
this  {light  hint,  which  took  its  rife  from  mere  accident, 

„  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  quite  unufeful,  fince 
two  acres  may  be  raifed  with  almoft  the  fame  expence  as 
a  fingle  acre  f .  ' .  ■ 

In  ten  days,  though  a  drowth  fucceeded,  fome  tranf- 
planted  plants  made  fhoots  of  three  inches  height ;  which 
vigorous  growth  gave  better  hopes  than  had  been  con¬ 
ceived  at  firft.  1  • 

It  was  alfo  fome  encouragement  to  the  undertaker,  that 
he  found  wild  lucerne  J  within  two  mufquet-fhots  of  the 
place  where  the  nurfery  was  formed.  Thefe  plants  were 
certainly  aborigines ;  for  they  grew  in  a  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  where  the  name  of  lucerne  had  rarely  been  heard  of, 
except  by  gentlemen.  Befides,  no  perfon  curious  in  htif- 
bandry  would  have  ventured  fowing  the  feeds  in  fuch  an 
unpromifing  piece  of  ground  ;  for  the  field,  where  the 
wild  lucerne  grew,  was  a  fort  of  coarfe,  uncultivated 
morafs,  and  valued  only  at  about  two  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  an  acre. 

Yet  (fill  the  approach  of  winter  made  manyperfons  doubt¬ 
ful  concerning  the  fuccefs  of  this  new  plantation  ;  never- 
thelefs,  it  was  fome  fatisfadlion  to  recoiled!,  that  there  is 
lefs  harfh,  fevere  cold  in  England  (and  that  almoft  by  one 
third)  than  in  the  territory  of  Geneva,  where  the  original 
experiment  was  made,  and  where  the  plant  we  are  (peaking 
of  has  been  known  to  thrive  fo  extremely  well. 

L  1  2  At 

*  I  have  lately  been  informed,  that  M.  Eyma  was  once  forced, 
by  the  fame  neceffity,  to  take  up  every  other  row  in  the  year 

l7S7r 

f  In  a  deep  foil,  the  roots  of  drilled  lucerne,  uniranf planted, 
may  (land  nearer  than  the  roots  of  lucerne  tranfplanted ;  as  the 
former  make  not  fuch  large  lateral  fhoots,  and  procure  fullenance 
at  a  greater  depth.  This  I  obferved,  laft  year,  in  a  patch  ct 
lucerne,  raifed  at  Winchefler,  in  very  rich  ground. 

J  This  was  the  fpecies  of  lucerne  called  medica  palujlris ,  or 
?neado--w  lucerne.  St.  Liger,  and  other  husbandry-writers,  luppoie 
(erroneoufly,  as  1  imagine)  that  the  red  honey-fuckle,  perennial 
clover,  in  dry,  fweet,  upland  paflurages,  is  a  wild  degenerated 
lucerne. 
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At  length  the  winter  patted  over,  and,  out  of  four 
thoufand  roots,  only  thirty  or  forty  perifiied,  whether  by 
frofts,  immoderate  rains,  or  any  other  accident,  is  hard 
to  fay :  but  the  labourer  filled  up  all  the  vacant  fpaces 
from  the  nurfery  in  about  an  hour,  and  in  April,  1758* 
moft  of  the  plants  were  nearly  equal  in  fize  and  Rrength  j 
of  a  deep  juicy  verdure,  with  few  or  no  difcoloured  fickly 
leaves:  but.  May  the  eighth,  people  counted  fixty  items 
from  one  particular  root,  and  the  Ralks  and  leaves  of 
fome  chofen  plants  weighed  near  half  a  pound  at  one 
cutting.  Yet  we  learn,  by  experience,  thut  lucerne  mutt: 
only  be  confidered  as  in  a  progrettive  Rate,  till  the  third 
fummer  after  tranfplanting;,  and  then  M.  du  Hamel  allures 
us,  that  one  ttourifhing  plant  will  produce  a  pound  of  well- 
dried  hay;  which  is  faying  a  great  deal,  and  much  more 
than  I  could  ever  verify;  for,  if  a  fmgle  plant  produces 
me  pound  of  hay ,  it  mutt  have  weighed  four  pounds  when  it 
was  green.  Yet  I  have  received  an  account  from  an 
eminent  phyfician  in  our  own  country,  (who  planted  two 
acres  of  lucerne  by  my  diredfdons)  that  many  of  his. 
plants,  in  the  fecond  year,  yielded  near  half  a  pound  of 
hay  each  plant. 

As  an  acre  of  lucerne,  thus  managed,,  will  contain 
more  roots  than  one  is  apt  to  imagine  at  firR  griefs,  how 
great  mutt:  the  produce  be  of  four  or  five  cuttings  every 
year,  and  thofe  confettedly  the  moft  nourifhing  and  pala¬ 
table  food  that  cattle  can  eat !  For  thus  much  is  certain,, 
amoiigft  other  advantages,  that,  if  a  field  be  induflrioufly 
hoed,  ploughed  in  the  intervals  or  fpaces,.  and  hand- 
weeded  in  the  rows,  for  the  firR  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
almoft  fure,  that  horfes,  cows,  or  fheep,  will  hardly  find 
a  fingle  weed  in  a  large  quantity  of  green  food.. 

We  will  now  mention  the  Rate  of  our  tranfplanted 
lucerne  in  its  fecond  year,  namely,  1758. 

And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  what  cultivators 
call  a  proper  time  for  cutting  is,  when  the  plants  are 
abo\it  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  high,  at  an  average,, 
throughout  the  field :  but  this  muft  be  underRood  in  a 

relative 
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relative  fenfe,  for  fome  plants  will  be  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  others  may  not  be  above  ten  inches,  or  one 
foot,  in  height,  according  to  the  circumflances  of  health, 
fpace,  fituation,  &c,  of  the  feveral  roots*. 

The  cuttings  of  the  year  1758  were  as  follow:  May  8th, 
June  7th,  July  12th,  Auguft  20th,  and  OHober  iff. 

In  the  year  1759,  it  was  cut  five  times,  and  fix  times  * 
in  1760;  which  made  fixteen  cuttings  in  three  years. 
Nay,  by  the  ninth  of  April,  in  1760,  fome  of  the  lucerne 
plants  were  near  feventeen  inches  high,  at  a  time  when 
no  field  in  the  neighbourhood  had  grafs  of  four  inches 
height,  though  you  took  five  or  fix  acres  together.  The 
fame  lucerne  was  cut  twice,  before  any  hay-making  began 
in  the  country  round  it,  if  we  except  fome  few  meadows 
lying  near  market-towns. 

Having  carried  on  my  firft:  experiment  thus  far,  upon 
alrnoft  as  unpromifing  a  piece  of  land  as  could  be  found, 
and  bein<*  fenfible  I  had  made  fome  mifiakes  from  want  of 

O 

experience,  (having  as  yet  never  feen  any  transplanted 
lucerne  in  England)  I  gave  directions  for  making  a  final  I 
plantation  in  Berkfhire,  but  ft  ill  took  care  to  chufe  a  field 
that  could  hardly  be  called  middling  land.  It  was  over¬ 
run  with  coarfe  weeds,  had  been  long  out  of  tillage,  and. 
the  earth,  in  moft  places,  wras  hardly  four  inches  above  3 
bed  of  chalk ;  which  (let  farmers  fay  what  they  pleafe  of 
it,  in  refpeCi  to  faintfoinf)  is  no  ways  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  lucerne,  efpecially  if  the  latter  be  transplanted 9 
for  the  chalk  flakes,  when  thaws  and  rains  come  on  ;  and 
it  either  heaves  the  plants  out  of  the  ground,  or  expofes 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  too  much  to  the  cold.  Yet  upon 
this  I  ventured  with  my  eyes  open  j  for  Pliny  (whofe 
authority  I  fcruple  not  to  take,  when  I  have  no  other) 
had  given  me  a  caution  concerning  lucerne  raifed  upon 
chalky  lands  :  but  what  induced  me  to  make  the  attempt 
was,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  might  not  lead  me  to  fay 

more 

*  The  fixth  cutting,  if  it  be  after  the  firft  week  in  Oflober, 
is  little  more  than  nominal. 

f  Lucerne  and  faintfoin  require  the  fame  foil  and  the  fame 
culture  ;  no  two  plants  being  more  alike  in.  every  refpefb 
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more  concerning  the  fuccefs  of  an  experiment,  than  other 
people  may  hope  to  find. 

The  little  field,  or  clofe,  eonfifted  of  one  rood  of 
ground,  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  which  we  threw  inter 
fifty-four  rows,  each  row  containing  one  hundred  and  ten 
plants,  or  five  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty  in  the 
whole.  In  the  fecond  year  after  tranfplanting,  (and 
lucerne  is  not  then  arrived  to  its  due  fize)  and  at  the  firft 
annual  cutting,  (which  is  not  the  befl  cutting,  as  the 
herbage  fuffers  much  from  the  winter)  I  weighed,  out  of 
curiofity,  a  parcel  of  the  prime  plants,  which,  one  with 
another,  weighed  about  one  pound  and  a  quarter  each. 
But  fuppofing  that  every  plant  weighed  only  one  quarter 
of  a  pound,  and  admitting  we  give  up  the  fixth  cutting, 
(which  is  more  than  one  needs  to  do)  then  the  crop  of 
forty  perches,  or  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  amounts  to  a 
very  confiderable  return  of  ten  tuns,  at  lead:,  of  green 
lucerne  per  acre. 

An  acre  of  tranfplanted  lucerne,  rightly  managed,  will 
bring  in  five  pounds  a  year,  free  and  clear  from  all  experices, 
and  that  for  a  confiderable  trad!  of  time.  Now  certainly 
this  advantage  deferves  well  to  be  confidered;  for  the  huf- 
bandman  is  faid  to  be  a  good  manager  who  makes  three 
rents  each  year;  a  firft  for  the  landlord,  a  fecond  for 
labour,  &c.  and  a  third  for  himfelf :  but  an  acre  of 
lucerne  will  for  feveral  years  produce  five  rents,  dear  of 
all  out-goings  for  rates,  rent,  workmen,  manure,  i sV. 
fuppofing  the  land  to  let  at  fifteen  fhillings  an  acre,  as 
nfually  happens  in  moft  eftates  that  lie  at  feme  diftance 
from  cities  and  market  towns.  On  the  contrary,  if  land 
be  dearer  near  rich  populous  places,  the  ground  will  be 
better,  and  the  produce  more  advantageous.  This  gives 
lucerne  its  value  near  towns  and  cities,  where  two  or 
three  acres  may  be  rented,  but  ten  or  twenty  cannot ;  and 
fure  it  is  fome  advantage  in  hufbandry  to  make  one  acre 
fupply  the  plac$  of  two  or  three,  and  efpecially  where  it 
is  difficult  to  rent  land,  even  at  a  very  high  price. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  profits  arifing  from  tranfplanted 
lucerne  have  been  no  ways  exaggerated  in  my  account  5 
4  for 
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for  by  fome  collateral  obfervations  it  may  be  eafy  to  carry 
the  value  of  an  acre  fomething  higher  than  has  been  here 
reprefented.  Suppofe  green  vetches  (which  are  rarely  cut 
more  than  once)  and  green  lucerne  to  be  of  equal  value  as 
food  for  horfes  (which  is  making  a  fuppofition  no  good 
writer  on  hufbandry  will  allow  to  the  difadvantage  of 
lucerne)  ;  now  a  perch  of  green  vetches  (if  the  crop  be 
good)  fells  for  fix-pence  at  feventy  miles  diftance  from 
London,  and  a  perch  of  tranfplanted  lucerne  will  weigh 
as  much,  or  very  nearly  as  much,  at  two  cuttings,  out  of 
the  four  or  five  annual  cuttings;  which  (every  circum- 
flance  being  duly  confidered)  brings  an  acre  of  lucerne 
(to  fay  the  leaft  of  its  advantages  in  hufbandry)  to  be  of 
equal  value  with  two  acres  and  a  half  of  vetches  ;  not  to 
mention  that  lucerne  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  vetches  are 
annual  ;  which,  upon  the  whole,  makes  a  new  difference 
in  point  of  profit  *. 

As  I  think  it  unfair  to  fupprefs  any  unfuccefsfu!  cir- 
cumftances  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  I  will  here  ingenu- 
oufly  confefs,  that  the  mofl  material  of  my  miflakes  were 
thele  :  —  I  followed  my  foreign  inftrudtions  (which,  at 
that  time,  were  but  few)  with  too  much  diffidence,  and 
in  too  literal  a  manner. — I  was  not  enabled,  through 
want  of  experience,  to  adapt  the  hufbandry  practices  of 
other  nations  to  the  Englifh  climate. — I  tranfplanted  too 
late,  filled  my  rows  too  full,  and  allowed  not  fufficient 
fpace  for  the  intervals. By  following  the  French  direc¬ 
tions  over-clofely,  I  cut  the  tap-roots  too  fhort  in  the  belt 
plants,  and  knew  not  (as  it  is  a  point  unmentioned  by 
any  cultivator  of  lucerne)  how  to  manage  a  root  that  was 
very  fmall. — The  means  of  avoiding  and  redlifying  all 
which  miflakes  and  difficulties  are,  by  the  help  of  fub- 
fequent  experience,  carefully  pointed  out. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  confidering  how  to  apply  a 
field  of  lucerne,  carefully  and  indufirioufly  cultivated,  to 
the  greateft  advantage. — In  fuoh  a  cafe,  let  us  fuppofc 
the  plantation  to  tonfifi:  of  two  acres,  and  that  four  large 

horfes 


*  S< 


Ice  Vol.  T.  page  298,  of  cur  Colledlien,  where  mention  is 
made  cf  Mr.  Rccqne’s  profit  by  lucerne.  E. 
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horfes  are  to  be  fupplied  with  green  fodder,  from  the  end 
of  April  till  Michaelmas.  Nov/,  in  order  to  manage  this 
affair  with  dexterity,  count  the  number  of  rows  or  lines 
in  the  lucerne-field,  and  place  in  one  of  the  head-lands 
thirty  land-marks,  at  equal  diftances ;  and  thus,  having 
cut  a  proper  portion,  day  by  day,  you  will  be  ready  to 
begin  a-freth,  after  the  Iaft  cutting. 

When  I  fay  you  will  be  ready  to  begin  afrejh  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days ,  I  muff:  deffre  to  be  underftood,  with  a  fmall 
degree  of  latitude :  for  phyftcal  accidents  are  fo  numerous 
and  unavoidable  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  plants,  (though 
lucerne  is  liable  to  fewer  checks  and  mifcarriages  than 
moft  other  cultivated  field-vegetables)  yet  ftill  the  nature 
of  the  thing  will  not  allow  us  to  predict  the  time  of  each 
and  every  periodical  cutting  with  much  certainty;- — never- 
thelefs,  thus  much  may  be  depended  upon,  even  for  fome 
years  fucceffively,  that,  after  the  firff  annual  cutting, 
our  directions,  here  given,  will  be  attended  with  no  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  owner  ;  for  there  will  rarely  be  more 
than  three  or  four  days  difference  between  the  times 
of  the  fecond ,  thirds  and  fourth  cuttings  : — nor  will  the 
want  of  lucerne-fodder,  during  fuch  fhort  intervals,  be  of 
the  leaf!  ill  confequence  ;  for,  furely,  that  hufbandman 
muff:  be  a  very  improvident  manager  who  has  not  other 
grafs-ffelds  by  way  of  a  momentary  fupply. 

The  times,  therefore,  of  the  fecond ,  third ,  and  fourth 
annual  cuttings,  are  tolerably  certain ;  but  the  firjl  cutting, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  winter,  may  be  accelerated,  or 
retarded,  afortnight,  three  weeks,  and,  perhaps,  a  month. 

The  time  of  the  fifth  cutting  is  alfo,  in  fome  degree, 
variable  and  uncertain,  as  the  folar  heat  decreafes,  and 
the  days  grow  fhorter.  A  fixth  cutting,  which  is  feldom 
of  much  confequence,  chiefly  depends  on  a  fortunate  fea- 
fon,  in  conjunction  with  the  induftrious  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  cultivator. 

From  this  fucceffion  of  frefh  green  food  appears  one 
Angular  advantage  in  railing  lucerne:  and,  in  the  next 
place,  care  muff:  be  taken,  that  your  plantation  be  always 
proportionable  to  your  number  of  cattle  ;  or,  in  other 

words, 
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Words,  let  it  be  a  rule  to  you  to  have  rather  over-much 
lucerne,  than  too  little  ;  for  then  one  cutting  may  be  fet 
apart  for  hay,  which  may  be  given  occafionally  to  favourite 
horfes  and  fick  cattle.  But,  in  cafe  no  hay  is  made,  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  even  then,  by  means  of  the  fupplies 
he  derives  from  greer  lucerne,  will  be  enabled  to  fpare  a 
large  quantity  of  other  grafs  for  hay-making  j  and  thus 
two  acres  of  lucerne  will  give  him  the  power  of  faving 
two  or  three  tuns  of  hay  more  than  he  could  have  faved 
otherwife ;  confeqUently  lucerne,  in  effect)  helps  to  keep 
cattle  both  in  winter  and  fummer. 

By  fuch  fort  of  hufbandry,  and  provident  management, 
the  Hock  of  hay  for  winter  will  be  conhdefablv  encreafed, 
and  the  owner  enabled,  for  the  fpace  of  five  months  at 
leaft  in  the  other  parts  of  the  year,  to  allow  his  horfes 
very  nearly  the  fame  quantities  of  green  food  each  day ; 
all  equally  frefh,  wholefome,  and  well  tailed :  which 
iingle  circumftance  (if  it  related  to  horfes  only)  gives 
lucerne  the  preference  over  all  other  forts  of  green  fodder 
hitherto  known,  and  in  procefs  of  time  may  be  applied 
(as  has  been  experienced  with  much  fuccefs)  to  the  fatting 
of  horned  cattle,  provided  fuch  cautions  are  ufed  as  fhall 
be  fpecified  hereafter,  and  which  ought  always  to  be 
remembered. — Now  whatever  encreafes  the  number  of 
cattle,  augments  the  quantity  of  dung  neceffary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  more  fuccefsful  cultivation  of  arable  lands ; 
and  whatever ,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cattle,  affords 
more  animal  food  to  man,  will  of  coilrfe  contribute  to¬ 
wards  leffening  the  price  of  meat,  which  will  aflift  fociety 
in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  manufacturer  and 
peafant ;  for  the  grand  fecret  of  well-managing  a  trading 
populous  country  is  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  flefh 
and  corn  upon  eafy  terms  ;  for  then  mankind  will  multi¬ 
ply  of  courfe  (fuppofing  the  government  to  be  mild  and 
'equal) ;  nor  will  other  nations  underfell  us  in  the  com¬ 
modities  we  export  to  foreign  markets. 

Now  lucerne,  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  comes  the 
neareft,  of  any  article  yet  known,  towards  attaining  the 
points  here  propofed ;  forafmuch  as  one  acre  of  land,  thus 
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cultivated,  will  fupport  as  many  cattle  in  fpring,  fummer, 
and  a  part  of  autumn,  as  four  acres  of  common,  natural, 
up-land  grafs  did  before.  But  this  ufe  of  lucerne  is  ftill 
greater,  if  land  be  fearce or  if  the  nation  be  populous, 
and  the  foil  has  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  the  old 
hufbandry :  for  then  the  introducing  this  plant  is,  in 
effedf,  the  fame  as  creating  new  land,  if  the  fuperior  pro¬ 
duce  of  lucerne,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  be  fairly 
confidered  by  us. 

Yet  one  thing  muft  be  well  underftood  in  the  new 
practice  of  raifing  lucerne.  Negligent  hufbandmen,  and 
fuch  as  expedt  good  crops  without  labour,  expence,  fre¬ 
quent  ploughings,  weedings,  &c,  would  add  a  wife  part 
in  not  attempting  to  cultivate  the  plant  here  mentioned  ; 
nor  is  it  advifeable  for  gentlemen  of  fortune  to  commit 
this  part  of  hufbandry  to  bailiffs  and  fervants,  who  (be 
their  mafters  advantage  ever  fo  great)  will  not  like  the 
labour  (though  they  are  well  paid  for  it)  of  turning  fields 
into  a  fort  of  gardens,  and,  befides  all  this,  may  conceive 
a  prejudice  againft  improvements,  and  take  fome  fmall 
delight  to  fee  them  mifcarry :  fo  that  all  random,  care- 
lefs,  and  infincere  methods  of  culture  muft  have  nothing 
to  do  with  raifing  plants,  which,  though  hardy  and  long- 
lived  after  they  attain  a  certain  age,  yet  are  furprifingly 
delicate  and  tender  when  they  are  young,  or  when  firft 
tranfplanted  ;  and  more  efpecially  if  wild  couch-grafs  and 
other  weeds  fhould  fpring  up  amongft  them. 

For  thefe  reafons,  at  firft  fetting  out,  I  muft  advife 
every  good  cultivator  to  be  particularly  induftrious  in  the 
extirpation  of  weeds,  and  that  he  over-burdens  not  the 
ftrength  of  the  earth  from  a  principle  of  avarice,  but 
allows  her  the  juft  refrefhments  of  manures,  and  gives  her 
at  ieaft  fome  breathing-fpace  of  eafe  and  repofe. 

It  is  highly  unreafonable  to  expert  fuccefs  in  the 
management  of  this  plant  without  care ,  and  highly  im¬ 
probable  (if  the  feeds  are  good)  to  mifcarry  with  due  care , 
It  is  true,  many  people  have  failed  in  the  procefs  of  this 
experiment  $  but  then  one  is  generally  enabled  to  point 
out  the  error,  as  likewife  the  caufe  of  ill  fuccefs,  with 

tolerable 
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tolerable  exadtnefs.  To  begin  well  in  cultivating  this 
plant  is  doing  but  little ;  rules  and  diredtions  muff  be 
cautioufly  obferved  for  three,  or  two  years  at  lead.  Few 
people  make  miftakes  in  the  beginning  of  an  experiment : 
but,  generally  fpeaking,  after  three  or  four  months  are 
expired,  the  mafter’s  attention  and  keennefs  wear  off,  and 
the  bailiff  or  gardener  (as  fometimes  the  raifing  of  a 
lucerne-nurfery  falls  in  the  province  of  the  latter)  are  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  not  to  refrefh  his  memory  :  for  the  one  ' 
does  not  like  an  additional  trouble  out  of  his  department 
(a  punctilio  which  has  great  weight  with  all  fervants)  ; 
and  it  is  a  maxim  with  the  other ,  never  to  admit  any  thing 
new  in ,  matters  of  hufbandry,  but  admire  thofe  forts  of 
crops  which  Columella  defcribes  \  crops  that  can  hold  up 
their  heads  and  profper  under  all  the  negligence  of  a  pre¬ 
tending  cultivator. 

It  is  true,  many  difficulties  and  difcouragements  attend 
making  experiments.  The  continuance  of  life  is  as  Ihort 
as  that  of  art  is  permanent ; — and  few  hufbandry  experi¬ 
ments  can  be  made  oftener  than  once  in  a  year  nor  muft 
we  reafon  too  much  by  analogy,  from  fuccefs  in  one  pro¬ 
duction,  to  fuccefs  in  another  of  a  different  fpecies.— 
Attention  alfo  is  required,  and  that  even  to  the  minuted: 
circumffances : — and  again,  too  many  experiments  die 
with  the  obferver  ;  which,  though  highly  ufeful,  did  not 
appear  confiderable  enough  for  human  vanity  to  eftablifli 
a  fyftem  thereon. 

Yet  ftill  all  thefe  difficulties  and  difcouragements  may 
be  counter-balanced  by  the  advantages  which  refult  after¬ 
wards  to  fociety. 

Lucerne  cannot  eafily  be  freed  from  manifefl  difadvan- 
tages  by  any  other  method  of  culture  than  what  is  here 
recommended.  That  it  has  ufually  mifearried,  when 
fown  with  fpring-corn,  after  repeated  trials  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  from  the  year  1577  to  1764,  is  well  known  to  many 
readers  ;  for  common  wild  grafs,  and  particularly  couch- 
grafs,  may  be  called  its  deftrudfion,  it  not  its  poifon, 
principally  indeed  by  ftarving  the  roots  of  it,  but  probably 
from  its  effluvia  too.  This  likewife  I  have  always  ob- 

M  m  2  ferved 
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ferved  in  plants  of  a  different  fpecies  that  ftand  too  near- 
each  other  ;  they  immediately,  as  it  were  by  a  declaration 
of  war,  contend  for  maftery:  the 'roots  are  conftantly 
attempting  depredations'  and  encroachments  upon  each 
other  ;  whilft  the  ftalks,  efpecially  thofe  of  weeds,  make 
the  fame  efforts  in  longitudinal  ihoots ;  and  that  plant, 
•which  over-tops  the  other,  provided  the  ihoots  are  equally 
thick  and  ftrong,  always  gains  the  victory,  and,  by  cvem 
fhading  and  dripping  upon  its  antagoniff,  forces  it  to 
dwindle  away  and  perifh.  This  ftruggling  for  life  and 
maftery  draws  up  the  plants  too  weak  and  fpindling,  and 
the  conquered  plant  ufualiy  dies.  Now  weeds,  generally 
fpeaking,  are  more  hardy,  favage,  and  hungry,  than 
manured  vegetables.  If  fuch  be  the  cafe,  where  is  there 
a  country  to  be  found  that  abounds  with  foul  grafs  and 
weeds  more  than  England  ?  So  that,  if  lucerne  be  fown 
in  the  ufual  way  amongft  corn,  like  ray-grafs,  clover,  and 
hop-trefoil,  no  care  can  keep  an  acre,  clean.  It  may  laft 
two  years,  (off  y  one  crop  being  tolerable)  and  then  muft 
perifh  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  A  gentleman 
very  lately  made  this  experiment  (in  good  meafure  againft 
his  judgment)  for  the  fake  of  farmers,  in  hopes  of  finding 
out  a  cheap,  eafv,  and  compendious  method  of  railing 
lucerne ;  but  the  crop,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  was 
as  near  being  overpowered  andftarved  as  can  be  imagined; 
which  made  him  venture  to  take  up  and  tranfplant  the  few 
good  roots  that  remained,  which,  being  freed  from  the 
had  neighbourhood  and  incumbrance  of  coarfe  grafs  and 
other  weeds,  appeared  to  profper  very  well.  Again,  if 
lucerne  be  raifed  in  drills,  according  to  the  beft  diredlions 
hitherto  given  by  our  ingenious  countrymen,  Tull  and 
Miller,  (who,  to-do  them  juftice,  were  the  fir  ft  perfons, 
amongft  our  modem  writers,  that  faw  the  great  advantage 
of  this  grafs,  and  prefted  the  culture  of  it  ftrongly  on  the 
Englifh  nation)  certain  it  is,  that  fuch  a  method  will 
greatly  exceed  the  promifcuous  fowing  of  lucerne  with 
fpring-corn,  Yet  ftill,  in  the  practice  of  drilling,  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  feeds  may  be  faulty,  and  then  the  rows 
will  appear  naked  and  unfuppiied  with  herbage:  nor  can 
£  the 
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the  hopper  be  fuppofed  always  to  drop  the  little  grains 
at  precife  diftances  plant  from  plant.  Neverthelefs,  fuch 
perfons  as  prefer  drilling  may  fill  up  all  the  vacant  fpaces 
with  tranfplanted  roots. 

In  the  method  of  cultivating  lucerne,  which  is  here  re¬ 
commended,  an  acre  will  be  found  to  contain  about  fuch 
a  number  of  chofen  healthy  roots  as  the  ground  is  capable 
of  fupporting,  and  admit  a  greater  number  of  them  than 
the  reader  will  be  apt  to  imagine,  prima  facie  ;  for  it  will 
hold,"  according  to  my  ftrlt  experiment,  about  twenty-fix 
thoufand  plants  :  but,  if  the  ground  be  clean,  rich,  and 
well  conditioned,  it  may  be  more  advifeable  to  obferve 
the  greater  diftances  already  mentioned ;  upon  which 
principle,  the  acre  will  contain  about  thirteen  thoufand 
plants ;  and  this  is  the  number,  all  things  confidered,  I 
am  moft  inclined  to  recommend  ;  for  the  produce  of  fuch 
an  acre  will  be  full  as  large  and  profitable  as  the  former , 
and  the  ground  will  be  managed  with  lefs  expence  and 
more  convenience. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther,  that,  in  tranfplanting 
lucerne,  there  will  be  one  advantage  (and  that  no  fmall 
one)  which  can  never  be  obtained  in  drilling,  or  promif- 
cuous  fowing  \  each  root  will  fland  at  a  proper  difiance 
from  its  neighbour,  and  receive  its  allowance  of  food  in 
due  quantity,  without  diminution  -  In  the  next  place, 
you  will  feldom  fee  a  plant  wanting,  and  rarely  (except 
by  miftake)  a  plant  fupernumerary :  but,  if  a  few  fets 
fhould  chance  to  die,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fupply  the  vacant 
fpaces  from  the  nurfery,  and  that,  as  people  find  by  ex¬ 
perience,  in  any  moift  day,  from  April  till  the  middle  of 
September. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  arifes  from  tranfplant- 
inglucerne;  for,  by  cutting  the  tap-root*,  you  prevent 

its 

*  It  was’a  received  opinion,  among#:  our  anceftors,  from  time 
immemorial,  that  the  amputation  of  a  tap-root,  in  tree  or  plant, 
was  dangerous,  if  not  fatal ;  but  Gabriel  Plattes,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  feems  to  be  the  firfi  who  had  ex¬ 
perienced. 
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Its  penetrating  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular  into  the 
ground,  which  the  plant  naturally  does  in  three  or  four 
years,  except  it  be  obftrudted  by  a  jlratum  of  rock,  or 
chilled  at  root  by  weeping  fprings,  or  finds  admiflion  in  a 
bed  of  cold  watery  clay.  Then  the  crop  makes  a  poor 
appearance,  or,  perhaps,  goes  off  all  at  once. 

People  who  hand-hoe  or  horfe-hoe  lucerne,  need  not 
give  themfelves  much  pain  about  breaking  or  cutting  off  a 
lateral  root  accidentally ;  not  but  that  fome  care  and 
caution  muff  always  be  ufed  :  however,  what  feems  to 
injure  the  parent-plant  proves,  in  the  end,  no-ways  dif- 
advantageous  to  it ;  for  horizontal,  or  lide-roots,  thus 
cut,,  or  broken,  pulh  forth  new  roots  and  filaments  late¬ 
rally  ;  and  thus  the  fuckers,  of  tubes  that  fuck  nourifh- 
ment,  are  multiplied  by  a  caufe  which  had  the  appearance 
of  leffening  their  number.  Yet  tranfplanted  lucerne  will 
no-ways  bear  fuch  rude  treatment  as  the  antients  fome- 
times  gave  to  untranf planted  lucerne,  when  they  thought 
fit  to  make  it  undergo  the  difcipline  of  harrowing. 

How  long  lucerne  may  laff  cannot  be  known  by  the 
experiments  which  are  here  related,  namely,  from  the 
fpring  of  1757  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1764;  but 
fome  perfons  of  credit  have  obferved  the  plants  to  continue 
in  good  ftrength  and  health  near  twenty  years.  [I  fup- 
pofe  they  mean  here  and  there  particular  plants,  and  not 
a  whole  plantation.]  Tull,  indeed,  tells  us  that,  except 
lucerne  he  choaked  or  ffarved  by  grafs  and  weeds,  he 
hardly  knew  when  to  fay  it  will  die  a  natural  death  ;  and 
probably  it  may  not  prove  the  lefs  long-lived  for  being 
tranfplanted  \  fince  hand-hoeings,  horff-hoeings,  and  dig¬ 
ging,  will  give  new  ftrength  and  health  to  the  plants.  The 
Spreading  of  the  roots  will  be  facilitated  by  loofening  the 
foil,  and  letting  in  the  good  influences  of  the  atmofphere  x 
their  growth  alfo  will  be  augmented  by  giving  them 

that 

perienced,  that  fuch  an  operation  might  be  performed,  not  only 
with  fafety,  but  fuccefsfully. 

Pratt.  Hujb .  improved,  or  a  Dfccvery  of  infnite  Treafure,  410* 
1656,  p.  154 
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that  additional  nourifhment  of  which  the  weeds  defrauded 
them  :  —  and,  in  the  laft  place,  all  manures  will  more 
-cafily  reach  them  ;  for  thus  much  is  a  certain  fadt  in  huf- 
bandry,  that,  when  the  ground  is  rendered  clean,  light, 
and  penetrable,  the  roots  love  to  expand  themfelves,  in 
order  to  procure  a  greater  quantity  of  nourifhment. 

f  fairly  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  enabled,  from  my 
own  experience,  to  fix  the  common  duration  of  lucerne, 
whether  tranfplanted  or  drilled  (and  that  from  no  difficulty 
in  the  thing  itfelf,  butbecaufe  afufficient  number  of  years 
has  not  elapfed  fince  making  my  experiments) ;  but  thus 
much  I  can  take  upon  me  to  fay,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that  lucerne  fown  at  random,  or  by  what  we  call  pro- 
mifcuous  fowing,  as  the  ploughman  fows  rye-grafs  and 
clover,  (whether  with  or  without  fpring-corn)  will  not 
laft  to  any  tolerable  purpofe  above  two  years,  or  three  at 
moft.  But,  as  this  plant  is  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  value, 
where  land  is  dear  and  fcarce,  as  near  cities  and  towns,  I  fee 
no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  may 
be  continued  as  a  lucerne  plantation  for  half  a  century  at 
leaft :  for  if  the  rows  are  three  feet  four  inches  wide, 
(which  I  look  upon  to  be  a  fine  qua  non )  then,  whenever 
the  old  lucerne  decays,  new  lines  may  be  planted  in  the 
middle  of  each  interval,  which  has  lain  fallow,  and  alfo 
been  manured  and  pulverized  for  a  confiderable  number 
#f  years  j  and  thus  progreffively,  vice,  verfa ,  to  a  long 
continuance. 

Not  being  able  therefore  to  give  pofitive  fatisfadtion 
concerning  the  continuance  of  lucerne  rightly  managed*, 

I  fhall  propofe  fomething  that  is  not  merely  a  query,  and 
which,  perhaps,  may  give  the  reader  an  equivalent  in¬ 
formation.  In  a  few  words,  it  is  as  follows :  when 
lucerne  is  grown  old,  and  the  owner  propofes  to  break  up 
the  plantation,  layers  might  be  made  from  all  the  princi¬ 
pal 

*  M.  du  Hamel  obfervei,  by  way  of  refult  from  his  experi¬ 
ments,  that  nine  or  ten  years  is  the  common  date  of  tranfplanted 
lacerjie,  except  it  be  managed  with  great  art  and  /kill. 

Fit  metis  f f  Agricult .  Tom.  II.  p.  13  c. 
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pal  ftalks,  and  removed  into  frefh  ground*  Thefe  layers* 
in  all  probability,  may  fucceed  extremely  well,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  few  experiments  made  abroad  in  the  years 
1755  and  1756. 

As  to  the  expence  and  rifque  of  cultivating  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  of  ground,  agreeably  to  the  method  here  laid  down, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  curious  gentlemen  will  not  be  de-^ 
terred  by  fome  few  minute  difficulties  or  objections,  but 
give  the  prefent  experiment  fair,  patient,  and  repeated 
trials  ;  for  neither  the  out-goings  nor  the  hazard  will  be 
very  confiderable.  But  at  prefent  it  is  no- ways  our  in¬ 
tention  to  perfuade  farmers  (at  leaf!  fuch  as  are  in  low 
circumftances)  to  quit  their  little  certainty  for  an  advantage 
which  may  appear  to  them  quite  uncertain * 

Let  them  wait,  at  leaf:  for  a  few  years,  in  hopes  £ome 
cheaper  and  more  compendious  method  may  be  difcovered 
for  their  fakes ;  and  if,  at  prefent,  they  make  any  experi¬ 
ments,  let  them  be  in  fmall. 

The  firft  point  of  confideration,  when  I  undertook  to 
recommend  tranfplanted  lucerne  to  the  public,  from  my 
own  experiments,  was  to  bear  coriftantly  immind  whether  the 
profit  counterbalanced  the  expences  and  labour  of  culture ,  and 
that  in  a  double ,  or  even  treble ,  proportion ;  fince,  otherwife, 
I  was  doing  little  more  than  poftponing  utility ,  for  the 
fake  of  introducing  a  new  fort  of  hufbandry,  which  only 
defbrved  to  be  called  ingenious. 

We  all  know  that  the  farmer  expends  much  money* 
and  gains  very  little  from  a  crop  of  wheat  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  twelve  months ;  but  if  we  take  ten  years 
together,  and  compare  the  profits  of  lucerne  on  the 
one  hand,  and  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  clover,  on  the 
other,  the  balance  will  certainly  turn  in  favour  of  the 
lucerne-crops,  and  that  in  a  proportion  of  three,  or  two* 
to  one,  at  leaft. 

The  expence  of  railing  an  acre  of  lucerne  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  we  recommend,  (and  fuppofing  even  digging  to 
be  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  ploughing)  amounts,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  to  the  following  fums : 


Fine« 
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/•  s  •  d * 

Fine-digging  and  picking  thirty  perches  for  a 

nurfery*  -  - - -  - - —  O  12  o 

Seed  — •  —  —  —  o  70 

Hand-weeding  the  ilurfery  twice,  and  tranfplant- 
ing  into  vacant  patches  fuch  plants  as  ftand 
too  thick  —  —  —  0130 

Digging  an  acre  for  receiving  the  roots  * -  2100 

Tranfplanting  - —  —  1  5  o 


Hand-weeding  and  hand-hoeing  the  rows,  with 
a  four-inch  hoe  that  cuts  downwards,  and 
then  with  a  larger  plantation-hoe  which  cuts 
horizontally  —  — •  —  1  0  0 

Two  horfe-hoeings  • —  — -  — — -  o  5  0 

Total  — -  6  12  o 

It  is  true,  the  expences  of  raifing  lucerne,  in  this 
manner,  will  vary,  when  applied  to  parts  of  England 
different  from  thofe  where  the  experiment  was  made,  as 
the  price  of  labour  may  be  dearer,  and  rents  run  higher ; 
but  then  the  ground  ought  to  prove  better,  which  will 
balance  the  difference. 

This  plantation  of  lucerne  may  be  cut  three  times, 
the  firft  year  after  tranfplanting,  as  forne  repayment  for 
the  out-going  expences  :  next  year  the  profit  will  be  more 
eonfiderable. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  prefer  the  drill  method 
of  raifing  lucern,  as  lefs  expenftve,  may  feem  to  fave 
about  two  pounds,  or  more,  upon  an  acre,  at  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things ;  but  then  the  rows,  in  cafe  the  crop 
lucceeds,  (which  is  a  doubtful  point)  muft  be  thinned 
Vol.  III.  No.  15.  N  n  with 

*  For  fear  of  accidents,  it  might  not  be  amifs  to  fet  apart  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  for  a  nurfery.  An  over-plus  flock  0/  plants 
will  enable  the  owner  topafs  by  the  weaker  ones,  and  leave  them 
to  remain  for  another  occafion.  I  fubjoin  this  caution,  as  i  have 
before  mentioned  only  thirty  perches  :  and  thus  every  cuiti\ator 
may  follow  his  own  judgment. 
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with  good  judgment,  which  will  coft  money;  and  the 
vacancies  in  them  muft  be  filled  at  laft  with  tranfplanted 
roots  :  nay,  M.  de  Chateau vieux  afterts,  that  drilled 
lucerne  will  rarely  be  fo  large  and  flourifhing  as  the  tranf¬ 
planted  ;  for  the  effects  of  horfe-hoeing,  and  the  influence 
or  manures,  may  prove  of  lefs  fervice  to  the  roots  of  the 
former ,  at  a  depth  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  than  to  the 
roots  of  the  latter ,  whofe  fined:  imperceptible  fibres  will 
hardly  defcend  above  a  yard  perpendicular. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  at  what  precife  time  the  afliftance  of 
the  hoe-plough  fhould  be  called  in  :  but  the  owner  of  the 
plantation  may  venture  on  the  attempt,  I  think,  with 
fafety,  in  three  days  after  the  fecond  cutting,  about  the 
beginning  of  June*  ;  for  the  roots  then  will  be  tolerably 
well  fettled  in  the  ground,  and  before  that  time  the  flat 
plantation-hoe  may  be  ufed,  chufing  fuch  an  one  as 
is  about  eight  inches  and  an  half  wide  in  the  cutting 
part. 

As  continued  hand-hoeings  will  be  chargeable,  trouble- 
fame,  and  almoil  endlefs,  (being,  in  truth,  little  more 
than  a  temporary  expedient,  and  flight  fcratching  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth)  remember  to  make  a  light  plough,  with 
which  you  are  to  cultivate  the  fpaces  between  the  rows  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  you  may  either  invent  a  plough  according 
to  your  own  fancy,  or  copy  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  home,  or 
in  other  countries,  on  the  like  occafion. 

The  fhare  of  this  plough  fhould  be  fharp,  about  fixteen 
inches  long,  with  a  coulter  proportionable  ;  the  plough 
itfelf  no  heavier  than  a  ftrong  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age 
can  carry  :  and  thus  one  horfe,  after  fome  obftrudtions  of 
no  great  confequence  in  the  firft  attempt,  will  afterwards 
draw  it  with  eafe.  Yet  flill  the  trouble  will  be  lefiened8 
if  the  field  be  prepared  by  digging  and  picking  up  the 
roots  and  Hones,  inftead  of  common  ploughing,  juft  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  is  to  receive  the  tranfplanted  roots  :  there¬ 
fore,  after  a  full  fecond  confideration,  the  former  practice 

is 


# 


This  relates  to  lucerne  tranfplanted  in  Auguft. 
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is  recommended  preferably  to  the  latter-,  and,  if  the  lucerne 
ftands  nine  or  ten  years,  the  difference  of  the  expence 
will  not  be  perceived. 

As  the  rows  will  be  one  yard  four  inches  afunder,  there 
will  be  room  fufficient  to  guide  the  plough  fafelv  along 
the  intervals,  and  yet  no  room  to  fpare  :  it  behoves  the 
ploughman  therefore  to  be  extremely  careful  in  the  flice 
he  cuts  next  the  lines  :  fuch  a  flroke  mull  be  a  fhallow 
and  a  dexterous  one  ;  nor  muff  he  approach  too  nearly.  A 
man,  an  horfe,  and  a  boy  to  lead  the  horfe,  will  manage 
an  acre  in  a  day  when  they  know  their  bufinefs  ;  for 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  nicety  than  fatigue,  fince  the 
ground  ploughed  in  an  acre  will  hardly  exceed  half  an 
acre. 

After  the  firfl  time  of  ufing  the  horfe-hoe  plough 
(which  a  man’s  own  diferetion,  upon  confidering  the 
flrength  of  the  plants,  will  beil  determine)  it  may  be 
laid  down  for  a  general  rule,  that  it  will  bs  always  found 
ino/i  convenient  to  horfe-hoe  the  intervals  ( as  long  as  the  pi  ant  a-^ 
tion  (lands )  the  third  day  after  each  cutting ;  for  by  that  time  the 
new  Jhoot  swill  make  the  plants  vifible ,  nor  will  any  f de-branches 
Jtand  in  the  plough's  way. 

It  may  be  proper  alfo  to  hand-weed  the  lines  once, 
a  year;  and  the  kirger  weeds  may  be  taken  up  ex- 
peditioufly  with  the  three-pronged  fpade,  or  the  held- 
fpade*. 

We  will  now  confider  the  expcnces  of  an  acre  of 
lucerne  the  fecond  year,  which  will  ftand  as  follow  ; 

%  ,  V  . 

N  n  2  Clearing 


*  The  feld-fpade,  for  taking  up  weeds,  fhould  be  two  inches 
and  an  half  longer  in  the  bit  than  the  London  garden-fpade, 
and  one  inch  and  an  half  narrower  between  fide  and  fide,  being, 
at  the  fame  time,  well  pointed  with  tempered  fteel. — This  im¬ 
plement  of  hufbandry  is  chiefly  ufed  by  foreigners  in  cleaning 
line  grafs-fields  once  a  year,  in  April.  When  the  weed  is 
taken  up  with  all  its  roots,  a  few  grafs-feeds  are  fprinkled 
on  the  fpot  where  it  grew  ;  but  this  relates  to  common  pafture- 
meadows. 
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l  *  s  *  d \i 

Clearing  the  lucerne-plants  from  weeds  in  the 

rows  by  hand  - - —  - - o  80 

One  hand-hoeing  of  the  intervals  —  — -  o  80 

Four  horfe-hoe  ploughings  — -  ** - —  O  11  O 

Compofl-drefling  for  manure,  or  foot,  wood,  or 

peat  afhes,  at  an  average  per  year  - -  o  10  O 

Dilperfing  the  manure  —  —  —  o  30 

Total  — — — —  2  00 

Such  will  be  the  yearly  charges,  or  in  fome  proportion 
very  like  them,  during  the  continuance  of  your  lucerne, 
-which  I  fix  at  a  medium  of  ten  years  :  M.  de  Chateau- 
vieux  fays  it  may  laft  twenty  ;  and  Pliny  goes  as  far  as 
thirty ;  though  the  expreflion  may  he  looked  upon  to  be 
exaggerated  *. 

In  regard  to  manuring  lucerne,  it  may  fuffice  to  fugged 
here  in  general  terms,  that,  if  the  ground  be  flirt,  cold, 
and  of  a  clayey  tendency,  then  wood-allies,  foot,  and 
lime  are  proper  dreffings.  If  the  ground  be  hot,  fbiallow, 
and  brafhy,  a  compoft  of  calcined  clay,  dung  rotted  to  a 
fine  mold,  and  pond  mud,  long  expcied  to  fun  and  frofts, 
and  frequently  turned,  may  have  its  ufe :  and  if  the 
ground  proves  of  a  middle  nature,  then  malt-dufl  will 
not  be  amifs.  All  thefe  manures  are  cafily  procured,  and 
therefore  we  have  mentioned  none  that  are  fcarce  and 
dear  :  but  as  variations  of  foil  are  infinite,  and  few  people 
know  the  true  nature  of  any  held,  (efpecially  if  it  be 
of  the  mixed  kind)  we  recommend  the  comp  oft- dunghill , 
as  the  fureft  and  moil  universal  affiflant  upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions. 

Many  other  manures  may  he  good  for  lucerne,  but 
dung  probably  is  not  one  of  the  bell,  except  it  be  very 
old,  and  well  corrected  with  proper  mixtures  of  a  fweet, 
as  well  as  fertilizing  nature,  fufficiently  warm  and  cherifh- 
ing,  but  no-ways  rank  ;  for  dung  (efpecially  if  it  be  new) 

produce^ 


*  Hlfio .  Natural?  lib.  xyiii,  c.  16. 
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produces  in  general  very  luxuriant,  troublefome  weeds, 
infedts  in  abundance  of  various  kinds,  and  gives  the  grafs 
a  foul,  cloying,  putrefied  tafte. 

The  owner’s  eye,  it  is  true,  may  be  deceived,  and  his 
hopes  encouraged  by  the  largenefs  of  the  crop ;  but  the 
fugacious  four-footed  animals  will  diftinguifh  better  than 
we  can  pretend  to  diftinguifh ;  and,  if  they  could  pre- 
fent  a  petition  to  their  mafters,  as  the  white  heifers  are 
reported  once  to  have  done  to  the  emperor  Julian,  they 
would  remonftrate  not  a  little  againft  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  this  manure.  Neverthelefs,  aftertions  like  the  prefent 
ought  to  be  confirmed  by  fome  proof :  an  experiment 
therefore  was  made  upon  four  acres  of  grafs-ground,  of 
which  one  half  was  drefted  with  ftable-dang,  and  the  other' 
with  wood-afhes  kept  dry.  I  he  former  moiety  appeared 
the  moil  rich  and  luxuriant  of  the  two,  but  the  cattle 
always  negledted  it,  till  they  had  bitten  the  latter  down  to 
the  bare  earth. 

Having  thus  given  the  refult  of  my  experience  in  regard 
to  dung  as  a  manure  for  lucerne,  I  ihall  fubjoin  only  one 
fhort  caution,  which  is,  that  no  dung,  not  even  of  the 
beft  kinds,  muft  be  fpread  on  a  lucerne  plantation,  till  it 
be  two  years  old  at  leaft. 

In  all  grounds  inclinable  to  moifture,  and  fuch  parti¬ 
cularly  as  are  of  a  clayey  caft,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  foot-dreffings,  and, 
after  foot,  to  chimney-afhes,  (thofe  of  green  wood  efpe- 
cially)  provided  they  are  houfed  and  fecured  from  wet ; 
then  foap-boilers  afhes  may  take  place,  coal-afhes  well 
fifted,  charcoal-afhes,  andmalt-duft;  nor  might  the  afhes 
of  lime  be  amifs,  nor  lime  itfelf,  when  mixed  with  fuch 
fine  mold  as  may  be  found  under  a  fhort  fweet  turf,  in 
lanes  or  commons.  The  compoft-dunghill  alfo,  as  ob~ 
ferved  before,  fhould  be  applied  to,  which,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months,  having  been  thrice  turned,  will  fpread 
almoft  as  well  as  afhes  or  foot :  nor  will  fuch  compoft 
want  ftrength  when  it  is  rightly  managed  ;  for  if  the 
dunghill  be  moiftened  at  times  with  the  brine,  foap-fuds, 

difli- 
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cliih-wafhings,  and  chamber-lie,  &c.  of  the  family,  then, 
when  it  is  removed  into  the  fields,  the  fharp,  pungent, 
ftxong  falls,  which  fly  off,  will  make  the  labourers  fneeze, 
and  occafion  a  fmarting  in  their  eyes. 

When  you  manure  lucerne  with  foot,  dry  chimney- 
afhes,  lime,  foap-boilers  afhes,  &c.  it  is  fufficient  to  drefs 
the  tovjs  only,  becaufe  thefe  finer  forts  of  manures  may 
be  difperfed  in  the  niceft  exadtefl  quantities,  if  fown,  in 
the  Bcrkfhire  manner,  with  a  peat-a/h  fpoon ;  but  if  coarfer 
manures  are  to  be  employed  in  larger  quantities,  as  old 
dung,  marie,  compofl-dreffings,  &c.  I  would  then  advife 
the  proprietor  of  the  field  to  manure  the  intervals  and  rows 
> ■premifcuoujly . 

Nothing  can  te  more  cheaply  and  eafily  managed  than 
manuring  lucerne  with  foot-dreffings  3  for  the  labourer, 
if  he  makes  ufe  of  a  peat-afh  fpoon  and  feed-lip,  may 
fprinkle  the  rows  of  an  acre  in  four  or  five  hours,  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  firft  interval  and  returning  by  the  fee  on  d, 
and  fo  progreflively. 

Aflres  may  be  fown  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  anfwer  a  couple  of  queftions 
which  have  been  often  propofed  to  me  in  letters. 

The  firft  queftion  is.  How,  and  in  what  manner  (by 
way  of  refult  from  the  confiderabie  number  of  experiments 
made  by  me)  I  would  advife  any  gentleman  to  prepare 
three  or  four  acres  of  land  for  receiving  lucerne  ?  this 
being  an  undertaking  of  fome  moment. 

The  fecond  queftion  is,  How  to  perform  this  work  in 
the  fhorteft,  fafeft,  and  moil  ceconomical  manner  ? — 
Concerning  both  which  points  my  ideas  are  as  follow, 
this  only  premifed,  that  I  am  here  endeavouring  to  make 
the  expence  of  the  undertaking  as  cheap  as  pofhble,  other- 
wife,  where  people  pay  no  regard  to  a  few  incidental 
charges,  I  would  recommend  Mr.  Boyle's  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  field  for  receiving  tranfplanted  lucerne,  who 
began  his  experiments  of  lucerne  in  the  fame  year  that  I 
did,  but  proceeded  upon  a  larger  fcale,  for  he  undertook 
the  culture  of  fix  acres  at  once. 


His 
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His  preparation  of  the  field  was  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1757,  he  gave  his  field  a  fummer  fallow, 
and  having  thoroughly  ploughed  and  harrowed  it,  (not  as 
farmers  underftand  thefe  words,  but  effectually,  inftead  of 
fuperficially)  he  fowed  wheat  after  the  ground  had  been 
drefied  with  lime.  In  1758,  his  crop  of  wheat  was  very 
great.  Immediately  after  harveft,  he  gave  the  land  in 
queftion  a  feverer  difcipline,  ufing  every  method  for 
pulverizing  the  earth,  and  extirpating  weeds,  that  the 
beft  hufbandmen  are  acquainted  with,  either  in  our 
kingdoms  or  abroad  ;  fo  that  the  field  appeared  again  a 
perfect  fallow.  Then  ploughing  it  very  narrow  andfharp, 
he  made  water-thoroughs  with  the  plough,  and  left  it  in 
this  condition  for  the  winter  1758. 

In  fpring,  1759,  he  made  many  French  drains  in  the 
field,  as  before  he  had  made  open  ones  for  the  winter  ; 
and,  by  ftone-picking  the  land,  had  nearly  ftones  fufficient 
to  fill  them.  In  March,  the  fame  year,  (taking  advantage 
of  the  firft  fine  weather)  he  flit  the  ridges  with  the  plough, 
and  reduced  the  land  to  the  fineft  tilth  he  was  able,  and 
tranfplanted  the  lucerne  from  his  nurfery  in  autumn  ; 
in  the  whole  procefs  of  which,  he  followed  Du  Hamel 
cxaCtly. 

Nothing  in  hufbandry  could  be  more  fenfible  and 
mafterly  than  this  preparation  of  a  large  piece  of  land  for 
receiving  lucerne. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  it  may  fuffice  to  fay,  that  fuppofing 
the  nurfery  to  be  properly  prepared,  and  the  feeds  fown  in 
the  firft  week  of  April,  before  the  feafon  for  transplanting, 
according  to  directions  already  given  ;  I  would  recommend 
a  field  in  good  tilth,  after  barley-harveft,  and  before  oats 
have  been  fown  in  it.  This  field  ftiould  be  thoroughly 
ploughed  and  harrowed  twice,  which  we  wall  fuppofe  to 
be,  for  example,  in  the  autumn  of  the  prefent  year,  1764, 
After  each  ploughing  and  harrowing  there  ftiould  be  a 
very  diligent  burn-beating.  But,  if  the  feafon  ftiould 
prove  too  wet  at  the  time  of  a  fecond  burn-beating,  we 
make  a  virtue  of  neceftity,  and  the  weeds  and  trumpery 
muft  be  raked  together  and  carried  off. 

1 
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Then  give  the  field  a  trench-fallow  ploughing  for 
winter,  and  early  in  March,  1765,  (if  the  weather  any¬ 
ways  permits)  having  manured  your  ground  as  the  relative 
nature  of  the  foil  requires,  and  ploughed  and  harrowed  it 
again  to  an  exquifite  finenefs,  drill  in  a  crop  of  field-peafe, 
as  early  in  the  fpring  as  is  confident  with  prudence  and 
fafety ;  for  this  crop  mud  be  ripe,  and  removed,  by  the 
lad  day  of  July.  Much  depends  upon  this  point  of  fere- 
fight  :  however  the  peafe,  by  danding  thinner  than  in 
hand-fowp,  promifcuous  crops,  being  at  the  fame  time 
banked  and  hoed  with  greater  eafe,  and  enjoying  more 
room,  free  air,  and  fundhine,  will,  in  all  probability, 
gain  an  advance  of  ten  days,  at  lead,  in  their  ripening. 
This  will  be  a  great  point  fecured;  for  it  is  in  bulb an dry 
as  in  war;  there  are  critical  moments,  which  never  prefent 
themfelves  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  campaign. 

This  pea-crop  being  hacked,  and  moved  from  the  field 
by  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  Augud,  call  in  all  the  afiidance 
you  have  of  hufbandry-drength,  or  can  procure,  and 
plough  and  harrow  the  field,  and  burn  the  pea-roots, 
weeds,  Uk.  as  often  as  you  have  time,  before  the  twentieth 
of  Augud;  and  then  (your  nurfery^eing  fuppofed  to  be 
in  perfedb  readinefs)  tranfplant  your  roots  as  before 
directed,  and  contrive  to  clofe  your  work  by  the  end  of 
the  month.” 

Having  thus,  I  hope,  put  your  farming  readers  in  a 
capacity  of  judging  for  themfelves  in  a  matter  which 
I  think  of  fome  importance,  I  fhall  take  up  no  more  of 
your  time,  but  conclude  myfelf. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Odlober  25,  1764.  Eboracensis.. 


/ 
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NUMBER  LXI. 

£  f  p  * 

O/z  Benefit  of  Malt-Dufl ,  as  a  Manure  for  a  ftiff  Set l ; 
with  a  Relation  of  fame  Experiments  made  to  a f certain  its 
Virtues „ 


Gentlemen, 


FO  R  the  benefit  of  yoUr  farming  readers  I  fhall  com¬ 
municate  a  few  experiments  I  made  fome  time  fince, 
in  drder  to  try  the  virtue  of  malt-dufi:  as  a  manure  for  a 
crop  of  wheat. 

I  had  often  heard  it  afferted*  that  malt-dufi:  was  much 
better  fuited,  as  a  manure,  to  barley  than  wheat ;  for  the 
latter  lying  a  whole  year  in  the  ground,  and  the  malt-dufi: 
being  fown  with  it,  the  virtues  of  the  manure  were  ex- 
haufled  long  before  the  fummer,  when  the  corn  princi¬ 
pally  wants  nourifhment,  being  advanced  in  its  growth, 
and  forved  chiefly  to  make  the  wheat  winter-proud. 

Others,  contradicting  this  aflertion,  faid  it  was  beft  for 
wheat,  and  made  it  appear  that  it  often  caufed  very  good 
crops  of  corn,  particularly  after  a  hard  winter. 

Being  determined  in  my  own  mind  to  try  fome  experi¬ 
ments  in  order  to  determine  this  matter,  I  pitched  upon 
a  field  of  ten  acres,  which  had  borne  a  good  crop  of 
horfe-beans  ;  after  which  it  was  fown  with  turnepS, 
which  being  fed  off,  it  was  fummer- fallowed,  being  in¬ 
tended  for  wheat. 

The  foil  was  a  fliffifh  loam ;  it  was  in  good  heart,  and 
tolerably  clean. 

I  divided  this  field  by  deep  furrows  into  ten  equal  parts, 
each  containing  one  acre,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

The  whole  field,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fallowing, 
had  four  ploughings,  which  reduced  it  to  a  fine  tilth. 

When  wheat  feed-time  came,  I  -fowed  number  1. 
broad-caff,  with  three  bufhels  of  wheat,  and  ploughed  it 
in,  laying  on  no  manure  whatever. 

Vqi.  HI.  JTo.  15.  Oo 
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Number  2.  I  fowed  with  the  fame  quantity  of  wheat 
after  _  which  I  flrewed  over  it  ten  quarters,  or  eighty 
bufhels,  ot  inalt-duft,  and  ploughed  that  and  the  feed  in 

•together. 

/  N  umber  3.  I  fowed  alfo  with  wheat  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  except  that  I  deferred  firewing  on  the  malt-duff  till 
the  latter  end  of  January. 

Number  4.  had  a  dreffing  of  dung  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  was  fowed  with  three  bufhels  of  wheat  like  the 
;other  parts.  - 

Number  5.  was  dreffed  by  fheep-folding,  and  was  alfo 
ill  like  manner  fown  with  wheat. 

Number  6.  was  fown  with  wheat  in  the  fame  quantity, 
and  in  February,  after  fowing,  received  a  half  dreiling  of 
very  rotten  dung,  which  had  been  feveral  times  turned 
and  mixed. 

a  Number  7.  after  receiving  a  ploughing  in  the  fpring, 
was  fown  with  ten  pecks  of  barley,  which  was  harrowr«i 
in,  and  no  manure  at  all  applied. 

Number  8.  was  fown  with  barley,  as  above,  but  had 
.  ten  quarters  of  malt-dufl  laid  on  it. 

Number  9.  had  in  the  winter  a  good  dreffing  of  dung, 
and  was  in  the  fpring  fown  with  the  fame  quantity  of 


Number  10.  was  fown  with  barley,  like  number  8, 
only  it  had  five  infiead  of  ten  quarters  of  malt-dufl  laid 
v  on  it. 

It  may  be  neceflary,  perhaps,  to  obferve,  that  all  the 
pieces  of  wheat  were  fown  the  firfl  week  in  October,  and 
alt  the  barley  the  fecoix!  week  in  March. 

Soon  after  Chriflroas  I  went  to  take  a  view  of  my 
wheat,  y/hen  I  found  that  the  acre  marked  number  2. 
iooia'd  molt  forward  and  Hourifhing ;  though  I  muff  own 
rhyre.  was  hi  , appearance  but.  little  difference  betv 


a rtd.  number  4. 


tween  that 
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In  May  I  took  another  view  of  my  wheat  crops,  and 
found  number  1.  tolerably  clean,  and  prom i fed  well. 

Number  2.  gave  me  hopes  of  a  large  crop,  and  was 
furprifingly  clear  of  weeds. 

Number  3.  was  greatly  improved  fince  the  laying-on  of 
the  drefling  of  malt-duft.  ,  f 

Number  4.  looked  very  vigorous  and  ftrong,  but  was 
very  foul,  having  feveral  forts  of  weeds  not  to  be  met  with 
in  other  parts  of  the  land. 

Number  5.  was  thin  of  plants,  and  they  did  not  branch 
much  ;  however,  they  ftill  feemed  healthy  and  ftrong. 

Number  6.  was  like  number  3.  greatly  improved  ;  but 
it  was  foul,  and,  what  appeared  ftrange  to  me,  had  ipany 
weeds  of  a  nature  quite  different  from  thofe  with  which 
number  4.  was  infefted,  though  the  dung  laid  on  both 
thefe  parts  was  taken  from  the  fame  heap. 

I,  at  this  time,  alfo  looked  at  my  pieces  fown  with 
barley,  when  I  found  number  7.  promifmg  apd  clean. 

NumberB.  was  forwarder,  and  flattered  me  with  the 
profpecl  of  a  large  crop. 

Numbejr  9.  was  forward  and  fine,  but  foul  with  weeds. 

Number  10.  bore 'much  the  fame  appearance  as  num-r 
her  8.  and  promifed  as  well.  •  ; 

At  harveft  number  2.  of  the  wheat  was  firfb  fit  to  reap, 
after  which  fucceeded  number  4.  the  reft  were  ready  nearly 
at  the  fame  time.  "  • 

Of  my  barleys^  numbers  8.  and  10.  were  flrft  ready  to 
mow. 

I  fuppofe  it  is  unnecefFary  to  obferve  that  thofe  crops 
which  were  cleareft  of  weeds  were  the  focneft  fit  for 
carrying;. 

I  ordered  thefe  crops  to  be  all  laid  feparately ;  and  as  I 
was  obliged,  juft  after  Michaelmas,  to  go  up  to -London, 
about  fome  particular  bufmefs,  I  left  orders  with  my 
bailiff,  that  they  'fhould  all  be  feparately  threfticd  and 
drefied  as  early  as  might  be  in  the  winter. 

The  produce  of  the  feveral  crops  was  thus  diftin&ly 
noted  to  me,  for  I  had  ordered  that  particular  care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  mix  one  with  the  other,  and  my  orders 

O  o  2  were 
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were,  I  found,  on  enquiry,  punctually  carried  intq 
execution .  ’  bc.;> 


Number  i.  unmanured,  yielded  of  wheat  — 
Number  2.  manured  with  malt-duft  when 
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Number  3.  manured  with  malt-duft  after 
Chriftmas,  by  way  of  top-dreiling  — 
Number  4.  manured  with  dung  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  —  • —  — 

Number  5.  folded  with  fheep  —  — 

Number  6.  drefted  with  rotten  dung,  in 

F  ebruary  —  —  * - - 

Number  7.  unmanured,  yielded  of  barley  — 
Number  8.  manured  with  ten  quarters  of 
malt-duft  when  fown  « —  —  48 

Number  '9.  manured  with  dung  in  the  winter  40 
Number  10,  manured,  when  fown,  with 
live  quarters  of  malt-duft  - —  —  44 
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I  muft,  with  your  leave,  trefpafs  upon  you/  reader's 
patience  till  I  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  above  ftate 
of  -  the  produce  of  my  crop. 

Firft,  I  conclude,  that  when  malt-duft  is  ufed  as  a 
manure  for  wheat,  it  is  belt  to  lay  it  on  by  wa y  of  top- 
df  effing-  after  the  corn  is  come  up,  as  the  crop  of  number  3, 
-yielded  above  twelve  bufhels  more  that  that  of  number  2. 
and  I  am  apt- to  think  that  the  virtue  of  t^e  malt-duft  laid 
pn  number  2*  was  exhaufted  before  it  could  be  of  any 
eftentia!  fervice  to  the  crop ;  whereas,  in  number  3.  the 
manure  began  to  yield  forth  its  virtues  juft  as  the  wheat- 
plants  began  to  be  in  want  of  a  frefli  fupply  of  nourilh- 
ment.  Ft  was  -alfo  obfervable,  that  the  grains  of  wheat 
which  grew  on -  number  2.  were  thinner,  and  had  lefs 
fubftance,-  than  thofe  of  number  3.  the  grain  of  which 
was  .fine,  -pliimpy  and  neavy«- 

bfhe  produce  of  number  4.  convinces  me  that  malt-duft 
is,  4n  many  feafe¥,  a  better  manure  for  wheat  than  dung, 
not  only  as  it  gives  a  larger  encreafe,  but  alfo  bccaufe 

it 
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it  does  not  flock  the  land  with  deffru&ive  and  devouring; 
weeds.  \ 

The  wheat  grown  pn  number  5.  was  as  fine  as  that 
pf  number  3.  but  confiderably  lefs  in  quantity,  as  appears 
by  the  account. 

I  do  not  much  approve  pf  the  method  purfued  in  num¬ 
ber  6.  yet  is  it  a  good  alternative,  if  the  farmer  happens 
to  have  too  little  dung  to  drefs  all  his  fallows, 

I  judge  alfo  malt-dufl  to  be  a  very  good  and  profitable 
manure  for  a  barley  crop  $  but  the  yield  of  number  10. 
being  forty-four  bufhels,  gnd  of  number  8,  only  forty- 
eight  bufhels,  which  lafl  js  not  an  encreafe  in  proportion 
to  the  additional  quantity  of  manure  laid  on,  I  thence 
judge  that  eight  quarters,  or  fix ty- four  bufhels,  of  malt- 
dufl,  is  the  proper  quantity  of  malt-dufl  to  lay  on  an  acre 
for  a  barley  crop,  and  that  at  the  time  of  fowing. 

When  1  fpeak  of  malt-dufl,  I  mean  the  kiln-duff* 
which  falls  from  the  malt  in  drying :  as  to  the  tail-duff, 
which  falls  through  the  fcreen  whilft  the  malt  k  cleaning  be¬ 
fore  it  is  put  up  in  facks,  that  may  be  applied  to  a  better  ufe* 
being  generally  given  to  pigs,  and  often  to  cows,  in  which 
lafl  cafe  it  makes  them  give  a  great  deal  of  milk :  if  I 
miflake  not,  I  remember  to  have  feen  it  recommended  for 
this  ufe  by  a  fenfible  correfpondent  of  yours  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Mujeum  RuJHcum. 

It  has  been  fuggefled  that  the  virtue  pf  malt-duff,  as  a 
manure,  lafls  only  for  one  crop ;  but  this  is  a  miflake, 
for  when  this  manure  is  laid  on  in  January  or  Febtuajy, 
a  good  crop  of  barley  may  be  had  after  the  wheat. 

It  (I  mean  malt-dufl)  is  of  a  very  warm  nature this 
has  induced  many  farmers  to  think  that  it  will  bu£j*  a 
crop  j  and  X  will  not  anfwer  for  it  but  it  might  do  fo  on  a 
{lot  gravelly  foil ;  but  on  clay  land,  or  a  ft. iff  loam,  it  feldom 
or  never  does  any  damage  :  and  indeed  the  only  danger  is  a 
dry  time;enfuing  after  it  is  fpread  on  the  land,  for;  thd. 
ftrfl  fhower  of  rain  wafhes  it  in,  and  fepures  the  caop  ftpm  . 
all  hazard  ;of  being  burnt.  1  1  >  -  r 

Many -of  my  acquaintance*  befides  myfelf,  have  found 
that  malt-dufl  is  for  a  ffiff  foil  *a  better  manure  than  dung*; 

1  but 
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but  the  difpute  among  them  was,  whether  it  w$s  mofc 
profitable  to  lay  it  on  when  the  wheat  was  Town,  or  by 
way  of  top-dreffmg  in  January  or  February  :  , however, 
fmce  I  made  the  above  experiments,  they  are  all  converts 
to  my  opinion,  and  are  determined  in  future  always,  to 
drefs  their  heavy  wheat  land  with  it  after  Chriffmas. 

One  thing  more  in  recommendation  of  this  my  favourite 
manure  let  me  add  before  I  conclude,  that  nothing  furpafles 
it  when  laid  on  cold  grafs  grounds,  to  the  amount;  of  abotit 
eight  quarters,  or  fixty  bufhels,  on  air  acre,  but  not  lefs. 

Such  as  have  not  feen  its  effects  in  this  way  applied, 
would  be  furpri fed  at  the  large  encreafe;  of  fweet  feed 
which  it  occafions  :  in  Ihort,  whoever  finds  it  ,neceffary  to 
drefs  fuch  land,  and  can  get  malt-duft  in  a  fuffcient 
quantity,  will  do  well  to  ufe  It,  as  they  will  be  puzzled  to 
find  any  thing  in  the  extcnfive  circle  of  manures  better 
adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

'  1  fhoiild  be  glad  if  feme  of  your  correfpondents  would 
give  the  public  their  opinions  relative  to  the  various  dis¬ 
orders  to  which  cattle  are  fubjefil :  this  is  a  large  field, 
and  has,  I  think,  had  but  little  faid  of  it  in  your  col- 
lfc£Kon.  ■  '  “ ' 

In  relating  experiments  in  hufbandry,  a  great  deal  will 
ffifl  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  farmer’s  prudence,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  difcretion,  as  circumftances  of  foil,  feafons, 
mull  vary ;  but  in  this  matter  of  the  difeafes  of  cattle, 
if  the  fymptoms  of  each  diforder  are  but  carefully  pointed 
out,  and  the  proper  remedies  laid  down  in  plain  language 
for  the  different  ftages  of  the  diforder,  there  will  he  very 
-  little'  danger  of  the  honell 'farmer's  making  any  miftakes 
to  his  prejudice.  :  -  • 

'■*  The  ftliow^'who  go  about  the  country,  pretending  to 
"  cure  the  difeafes  off  cattle,  afeF  in  geheral,  great  cheats, 
getting  'much  money,  but  doing  little -good.  I"  •never 
could  perfuade  any  pf  thefe  gentlemen  to -let  me  examine 
the  drenches  they  gave  my  cattle,  being,  probably,  fearful 
I  fhould'  thereby' be  Enabled'  :to  - dificr©y-er  and  detefit  their 
$rofs  ignorance.  ..... 

It 
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>!  ■  '  ■  .  4  t'  ~y  •/  •  O  'n  ft  ?  v  „  ' 

It  would  alfo  pleafe  me  much  to  fee  in  yrtur  work  a 
letter  ori  the  fubjedl  of  feeding  cattle  with  carrots  and 
parfnips,  either  of  which  I  am  told  are  very  profitable 
vfhen  applied  to  this  ufe.  I  ihould  be  apt,  however^  to 
imagine,  that-  the  firft  were  molt  nourifhihgy  though  in 
this  I  may  be  miftaken,  for  iTemember  once,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  to  have  fed  fome  dogs  with  boiled  carrots,  mixed 
with  barley-meal  and  pot-liquor;  but  they  voided  the 
carrots  in  an  undigefted  fiate  :  yet  the! r  rligdti  ve  powers 
may  differ  from  thofe  of  black  cattle.  a:  cl  asdw 
I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Northward,  A  Gentleman -Farmer., 

■Yi  ®  >■  , 

October  15,  1764. 
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-Cart -Lodge 3  recommended  for  keeping  Farming  UienfiU  ■  under 

Cover.. 
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Gentlemen, 

I  Have  this  laft  autumn  been  a  journey  through  feverai 
counties  to  theweftward  of  the  metropolis,  and  having 
been- brought  up  in  the  country,  the  flate  of  the  farms  I 
palled  by  naturally  attracted  my  notice.  .  .  ,  .... 

I  {hall  not,  at  this  time,  trouble  you  with  many  obfer- 
vations  I  made  ;  yet  can  I  not  omit  mentioning  one  moft: 
notorious  inftance  of  negledt  and  ilovenlinefs  in  a  great 
.  number  of  fanners.  .  . 

The  thing  I  mean  is,  that  they  generally  leave  thefir 
waggons,  dung-carts,  ploughs-,  harrows,  gnd  other  im¬ 
plements,  carelefsiy  lying  about  their  yards,  expofed  to  a41 
.weathers;  by.  which  means,  being  foinetimes  wet  and 
at  other  times  dry,  they  foon  rotj  confume,  and  wear  out. 

Many  of  tbefe  negligent  farmers  had  no  cart-lodges 
whereunder  they  might  {belter, their  utenfijs. ;  and  others, 
who  had  them,  made  no  ufe  of  them  ;  fo  little  attentive 
were  they  to  their  own  interefk.  n  ,  ~ 
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Let  me  recommend  it  to  your  readers  who  occupy  land 
to  be  more  careful  than  thofe  farmers  I  complain  of,  and 
they  will  find  a  very  material  faving  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  for  a  waggon  that  is  taken  proper  care  of,  and 
kept  under  fheker,  will  lad:  as  long  again  as  if  it  is  ex¬ 
po  fed  to  the  weather ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  ploughs, 
harrows,  &c*  I  would  have  them  attentive  to  every 
©bjedt  that  can  any-ways  conduce  to  their  advantage,  for 
I  Cannot  but  with  well  to  thofe  mod:  ufeful  fubjedts,  the 
farmers,  as  X  was  myfelf  once  a  farmer,  though  now. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  condant  reader,  and 

Ocfoher  6,  1764.  A  Merchant^ 

rSK-rnrn,,n,.tmumw,»m*««m*mm  n  >  ..  ■  i  in  i.  i  niiiif,i.w.n.  i  ■' '.ifli,.  -i  in 

NUMBER  LXIII. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  wet  Pajtura, 

i  *  -fi  *  .  »  .  ^  .  *..>  j 

Gentlemen, 

AS  I  have,  within  a  few  years,  not  only  had  fome  ex¬ 
perience  in  my  own  farm,  but  obferved  the  methods 
employed  by  many  neighbouring  gentlemen  and  farmers  id 
mending  their  padures,  I  fhall  communicate  a  few  of  my 
remarks  to  you  on  the  improvement  of  wet  padures ;  a 
fubjedt  which  may  prove,  perhaps,  of  fome  little  utility, 
as  X  fhall  fpeak  of  nothing  but  what  J  have  either  per¬ 
formed  myfelf,  or  feen  hereabouts. 

The  particular  lands  of  which  I  fpeak  are  loofe,  wood¬ 
cock,  brick-earth  foils  for  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, 
and  under  that,  clay  to  a  great  depth. 

Some  that  X  have  improved  myfelf  were  exadtly  level, 
fp  as  to  be  quite  poifoned  with  the  wet,  which  could  not 
drain  off. 

From  the  bed:  obfervatioris  I  could  make  on  many  ex¬ 
periments,  the  following  is  the  method  which  anfwers 
bed:  to ’improve  them  1  fhall  alfo  give  you  the  expence 
with  us. 
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The  firfl  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  make  large,  deep 
ditches  round  every  held,  and,  if  the  Helds'  are  large,  to 
divide  them  into  fmaller,  of  Hve,  fix,  or  feven  acres  each, 
by  new  ditches:  nothing  is  attended  with  a  more  fudden 
improvement  of  all  the  ground  near  the  borders  of  the 
Helds,  than  good  ditches. 

I  generally  make  mine  fix  feet  perpendicular  deep,  feven 
wide  at  top,  and  three  at  the  bottom.  I  never  pay  for 
them  by  the  rod,  (which  is  cuftomary)  but  give  two¬ 
pence  .half-penny  per  load,  of  thirty  bufhels,  for  all  the 
clay,  that  is  thrown  out  of  them,  and  two  {hillings 
and  fix-pence  a  fcore  loads  for  filing  and  fpreading  it. 

Thefe  ditches  fhould  be  made  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no 
Water  can  remain  in  them,  but  a  defcent  from  one  to 
another  to  carry  it  quickly  off. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined  how  much  thefe  muff  drain 
the  land,  befides  the  quantity  of  excellent  manure  (clay) 
which  arifes  out  of  them.  Add  to  this  the  great  con¬ 
venience  of  having  fuch  fences  about  a  farm,  that  the 
farmer  is  fure  to  find  his  cattle  wherever  he  turns  them, 
inftead  of  their  breaking  perpetually  into  his  corn  or  hav 
fields,  which,  in  multitudes  of  farms,  is  fo  often  the 
cafe :  it  is  fometimes  the  work  of  a  boy,  only  to  be 
hunting  after  hogs  and  fheep  that  go  affray  for  want  of 
good  fences. 

In  the  banks  of  new  ditches  we  always  lay  white 
thorn,  -  fifty  roots  to  a  rod  (the  workmen  are  allowed 
fix-pence  per  hundred  for  gathering  them)  ;  but  I  always 
avoid  intermixing  any  thing  with  it,  efpecially  hafel,  for 
in  the  nut  feafon  fences  are  pulled  in  pieces  for  the  fruit 
by  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  oak, 
afh,  &c.  only  give  an  opportunity  to  get  over  the  hedge 
with  greater  eafe.  Sallow,  willow,  elder,  tefc.  are  to  be 
avoided  in  the  hedge,  or  by  way  of  hedge  flake  for  the 
dead  hedge,  as  they  grow  fo  faff  as  quite  to  overfhadow 
the  quick,  and  even  deflroy  it.  After  frequent  cuttings, 
to  render  the  plants  thick  and  ftrong,  1  keep  th$  quick 
regularly  clipped,  which,  in  a  few  years,  renders  the  fence 
Vol.  III.  No.  15.  P  p  impenetrable 
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impenetrable  tp  man  or  beafi,  confidering  the  largenefs  of 
the  ditch. 

If  an  old  fence  is  grown  bad  and  thin,  or  compofed  of 
improper  plants,  I  never,  yet  obferved  it  improved  by 
planting  quick  in  the  gaps :  the  beft  way  is,  to  reverfe  the 
bank,  and  plant  frefli  quick. 

One  advantage  arifing  from  good  fences  is  not  apparent 
at  firfi  fight.  To  the  difgrace  be  it  fpoken  of  moft  of 
the  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes  round  Bury,  the  game  is 
wretchedly  defiroyed  by  poachers,  who  take  it  with  night- 
nets.  Thefe  vermin,  who  are  generally  labourers,  fwarm 
in  every  village  round  me.  Their  method  is  this  :  they 
take  the  farmer’s  horfes  out  of  his  fields,  and,  after  their  doing 
a  hard  day’s  work,  ride  them  all  night,  as  faff  as  they  can 
make  them  go,  over  the  Rubbles,  to  catch  the  partridges, 
blundering  over  every  hedge  (except  fuch  as  I  have  de- 
feribed)  in  their  way,  oftentimes  Raking  the  horfes,  (of 
which  two  inRances  have  I  feen  this  feafon)  making  gaps  in 
the  fences,  riding  over  Randing  corn,  clover  for  feed,  or 
any  thing  that  is  a  cover  for  birds,  and,  after  damaging 
the  farmer  in  a  moR  fhameful  manner,  carry  the  produce 
of  their  infamous  labour  to  many,  who,  to  their  great 
diihonour,  encourage  thefe  rafeals  for  their  convenience. 
The  money  they  get  is  fpent  at  the  next  alehoufe,  and 
inftead  of  doing  the  farmer  a  good  day’s  work,  they  are 
drunk,  afleep,  or  idle,  the  whole  day. 

Now  there  are  very  few  farmers  horfes  that  will  leap  a 
gate;  -  but  rrioR  will  plunge  through  fuch  hedges  as  are 
common  hereabouts :  none  could  pafs  fuch  ditches  as  I 
always  make  and  recommend .  A  farmer  in  this  parifli 
has  lo  eSedfually  fenced  in  his  fields  with  prodigious 
ditches,  that  1  have  heard  him  declare,  that  not  a  Tingle 
night-netter  has  been  on  his  grounds  on  horfe-back  ;  and 
were  they- to  attempt  if,  they  would  lofe  more  time  in 
palling  one  ditch  than  was  necefiary  to  drag  fome  whole 
farms. 

The  pernicious  effedbs,  to  farmers,  of  this  abominable 
practice,  are  notorious,  and  cry  aloud  for  redrefs ;  if  they 

would 
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would  eafe  themfelves,  I  know  of  nowaybutfuch  ditches 
as  I  have  defcribed  *. 

But  to  return.  f 

When  the  ditching  is  done,  the  next  work  is  to  land- 
drain  the  whole  fields  in  fuch  a  manner  that  every  part  of 
them  may  be  laid  dry.  In  a  paflure  of  fix  acres  I  did  two 
hundred  rod.  If  there  is  the  lead;  fall  in  any  part,  or 
any  place  more  wet  than  others,  the  drains  fhould  be  cut 
through  them.  If  the  furface  is  exactly  level,  the  depth 
of  the  drains  fhould  vary,  fo  that  the  water  may  every 
where  have  a  defcent. 

Thefe  drains  are  made  here,  in  general,  thirty-two 
inches  deep,  twenty  inches  wide  at  top,  and  four  wide  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  filled  eight  inches  deep  with  either 
Hones  or  wood  ;  but  I  fhould  ever  recommend  the  former, 
as  the  mofi:  effedlual  and  lafling,  to  thofe  who  are  not 
defirous  of  faving  the  difference  of  the  expence.  How¬ 
ever,  I  know  many  fields  in  this  parifh  and  neighbourhood 
that  are  drained  with  wood,  and  which  anfwer  extremely 
well ;  and  I  have  been  allured  that  they  will  lafb  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Nay,  in  feme  parts  of  EiTex  I  hear  they 
do  it  with  flraw  alone ;  but  this  muH  be  of  fervice  for 
only  a  few  years  :  if  Hone  be  ufed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  laHing.  The  labour  of  the  whole  is  three-pence  per 
rod  ;  fometimes  it  is  done  for  two-pence  half-penny. 

If  with  Hone  of  the  farmers,  a  load  of  thirty  bufhels 
will  do  three  rods,  which  coirs  one  (hilling  and  a  half¬ 
penny  flubbing  and  picking  ;  fo  the  expence  of  a  rod  is 
feven-pence,  befides  carriage  of  the  Hone,  which  will 
not  be  much  :  but  if  he  buys  his  Hone,  as  is  much  the 
moH  probable  in  this  country,  we  may  fuppofe  he  mufl  go 
two  miles  to  fetch  it,  and  give  a  (hilling  for  eighteen 
bufhels  ready  picked  :  the  carriage  is  worth  a  Hulling 
more,  and  reckoning  the  eighteen  bufhels  to  do  a  rod  and 
half,  (which  is  near  the  matter)  the  Hone  of  it  will  coH 
per  rod  one  (hilling  and  four-pence. 

P  p  2  If 

*  If  there  were  no  buyers,  there  vvou  d  certainly  be  no  unlaw** 
f  ul  killers  of  game.  E.  R.  O. 
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If  bufhes  are  ufed,  a  load  of  forty  faggots  will  coft  if 
he  buys  them,  or  be  worth  if  he  has  them,  five  {hillings, 
and  coft  cutting  one  {hilling.  They  will  do  ten  rods  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  expence  of  doing  a  rod  with  them  will 
be  fen-pence,  and  of  ftone  one  fhilling  and  feven-pence. 

The  very  firft  year  the  prodigious  advantage  of  thefe 
drains  appears,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves  wet.  The 
grafs  (or  corn  if  in  ploughed  fields,  for  it  anfwers  in 
all)  will  be  frefh,  vigorous,  and  fweet,  wherever  the 
paftures  are  drained. 

I  have  a  field  of  fix  acres,  (mentioned  above)  which 
by  land-draining,  ditching,  and  manuring,  is  an  exceed¬ 
ing  good  pafture,  and  has  produced  two  tons  and  ten 
hundred  weight  of  hay  per  acre,  in  a  very  good  year,  and 
generally  thirty-five  hundred  weight  per  acre  ;  whereas  the 
paftures  adjoining  are  fcarce  worth  the  farming,  and  let 
but  at  feven  {hillings  per  acre,  producing  fcarce  any  thing 
but  a  little  feed  for  lean  cattle.  The  foil  is  the  fame 
in  both ;  the  fix  acres,  about  twelve  years  ago,  being  full 
as  bad  as  the  reft. 

To  improve  fiich  wet  land,  nothing  can  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  the  clay  which  is  thrown  out  of  the 
ditches.  Eighty  loads  per  acre  is  the  quantity  I  have  laid 
on,  and  have  been  told  by  feveral  fenfible  farmers,  (who 
clay  a  good  deal)  that  it  is  a  proper  covering  ;  but  if 
nothing  is  mixed  v/ith  it,  ninety-five  or  one  hundred.  I 
know  a  piece  of  grafs-land  greatly  improved,  op  which 
were  fpread  one  hundred  and  fifty  loads. 

My  method  is  to  make  a  large  hill  of  manure*  by  fir  ft 
laying  a  quantity  of  clay  regularly  on  a  heap;  then  placing 
a  thin  layer  of  muck,  fuch  as  I  have,  upon  it,  either  my 
liable  or  rack-yard  dung,  of  bringing  it  of  any  kind  in  my 
waggon  from  Bury;  on  this  layer,  another  thick  one  of 
clay ;  then  the  fecond  of  dung,  and  fo  on ;  letting  the 
proportion  be  about  twenty  loads  of  dung  to  fifty  of  clay/ 
Thefe  heaps,  after  remaining  fix  months  without  ftirring,- 
I  mix  well  together  by  turning  them  over,  which  a  work¬ 
man  will  do  at  the  rate  of  eight  {hillings  for  one  hundred 
loads*  Let  it  lie  fix  mouths  longer  in  this  ftate*  and  then 

I  carry 
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carry  it  on  to  the  land,  paying  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
per  (core  loads  for  filling  and  fpreading.  This  I  take, 
from  experience,  to  be  by  much  the  beft  way  of  manuring 
with  clay,  as  it  works  and  impregnates  the  foil  much 
fooner  than  alone  *. 

Whenever  I  clay  arable  land,  I  do  it  on  clover  paftures 
after  the  crop  of  corn  is  off,  managing  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  paftures.  if  it  is  ploughed  in  diredlly,  it  is 
feveral  years  before  it  works;  but  having  a  winter  and 
fummer  to  diffolve  and  powder  it,  it  wafhes  into  the  foil 
more  equally,  and  in  a  properer  (fate  for  improvement. — . 
See  the  Letter  from  an  Ejfex  Farmer  on  the  Benefit  of  Chalk , 
page  198  of  this  Volume;  one  of  the  moft  fenfible  and 
penetrating  pieces  that  has  appeared  in  your  mi  (cell  any, 
and  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  the  refult  of  long  experience, 
as  well  as  clearnefs  of  reafoning. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  points  to  be  obferved  in  im¬ 
proving  fuch  wet,  cold,  loofe,  paftures  as  I  have  defcribed; 
fome  that  I  have  quite  changed  by  thefe  means  were  half 
over-run  with  mofs  and  rufhes  ;  but  draining  them 
thoroughly,  and  claying  them,  kills  all  rubbifh  of  this 
fort,  and  prefents  the  farmer  with  fo  admirable  a  view  of 
good  pafture  for  dairy  or  grazing,  where  fo  lately  nothing 
could  live,  as  is  to  be  equalled  in  fcarce  any  thing  of 
the  kind. 

But  as  all  improvement  ceafes  to  be  fuch  when  more 
money  is  fpent  in  it  than  the  advantages  will  repay,  I 
fhall  in  a  few  words  difplay  how  far  this  is  from  being:  the 
cafe  here.  I  will  fuppofe  two  or  three  fields  are  improved, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  twenty  acres. 

/•  S . 

Sixty  loads  of  clay  per  acre  thrown  out  of  the 
ditches,  twelve  hundred  loads,  at  two-pence 
half-penny  per  load  —  —  — •  12  o  ® 

I  will 

*  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  this  gentleman  was  to 
add  a  finail  proportion  of  lime  to  his  muck-heap,  it  would 
greatly  improve  the  manure,  and  occafion  it  to  mix  fooner  with 
the  foil.  E.  N. 
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Brought  over  —  • —  —  12  00 

I  will  fuppofe  fixty  rod  of  new  ditching  done, 
which,  before  clay  is  thrown  out  by  the  load, 
will  coft  one  fhilling  per  rod  —  ■ — -  3  00 

Three  thoufand  quick-fets,  at  fix-pence  per 

hundred  - —  — -  >  —  o  15  o 

Land-draining  feven  hundred  rod  with  bufb.es 
(this  is  the  quantity  I  have  now  marked  out  in 
a  field  of  twenty  acres)  at  ten-pence  per  rod  29  34 

N.  B.  I  had  a  great  part  of  my  lad  crop  of 
barley  killed  in  this  field  with  the  wet :  I  had 
therefore  a  fine  opportunity  of  marking  exactly 
where  the  drains  fhould  be  made,  which  ought, 
on  fuch  occafions,  never  to  be  omitted,  were 
it  only  for  the  common  water-furrows  which 
are  made  for  every  crop.  In  fome  fields,  un- 
lefs  fuch  a  guide  offers,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  exactly  where  to  make  the  land-drains. 

T urning  and  mixing  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 

loads  of  manure  —  —  — -  6  8  O 

Filling  and  fpreading  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 

loads,  at  two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  fcore  10  0  0 

I  will  fuppofe  that  the  work  may  be  done  the 
fooner  if  the  farmer  brings  one  hundred  loads 
of  the  four  hundred  of  dung  from  the  neareft 
town  1  and  as  I  have  not  reckoned  the  horfes 
and  driver  for  the  clay  cart,  I  fliall  not  in  the 
bringing  the  dung:  therefore  the  expences  per 
waggon-load  will  be,  the  coif  three  fhillings, 
boy  fix-pence,  and  turnpike  fix-pence.  A 
waggon-load  is  two  tumbrel-loads  (in  this 
country)  5  fo  fifty  loads,  at  four  fhillings,  are  10  0  0 

T otal  - —  71  6  4 

This  is  three  pounds  eleven  fhillings  and  three-pence  per 
acre  :  and  fuppofing  the  profit  to  laft  but  twenty  years, 
although  the  draining  and  ditching  part  will  laft  twice 
that  time,  arid  the  clay  five  and  twenty  as  good  as  at  firft 
and  the  farmers  hereabouts  feidom  change  iheir  farms,  if 

tolerable 
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tolerable  ones,  living  in  them  their  lives,  and  their  Tons 
after  them,  with  leafes  of  feventeen,  twenty-one,  and 
twenty-five  years  :  fuppofing  twenty  years  profit,  I  fay, 
the  expences  will  then  be,  per  acre  per  annum ,  three  fhillings 
and  fix-pence  half-penny. 

So  fmall  is  the  expence  divided.  But  now  let  us  con- 
fider  the  profit. 

Such  land  as  I  have  defcribed  never  lets  here  for  more 
than  ten  fhillings  per  acre,  by  far  oftener  for  eight  fhil¬ 
lings,  or  eight  and  fix-pence  ;  and  it  is  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  as  well  as  various  obfervations,  that  I  afTert  the 
fame  land,  after  the  improvements,  will  let  to  any  tenant 
for  feventeen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  fhillings  per  acre. 

I  will  fuppofe  it  only  fixteen  fhillings,  though  I  am 
certain  that  is  confiderably  under  the  mark:  he  then  gains, 
in  point  of  rent,  fix  fhillings  per  acre;  and  the  whole  cal¬ 
culation  is  abfurd,  if  we  do  not  add  his  whole  proportional 
profit  on  the  acre  :  fuppofing  his  profit  on  it  before  im¬ 
provement  was  a  rent,  ten  fhillings  ;  afterwards,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  fame,  at  leafl ;  which  adds  fix  fhillings 
more  to  the  profit ;  fo  that  the  whole  will  be  twelve 
fhillings  per  acre  per  annum ,  or  eight  fhillings  and  fix-pence 
clear,  after  the  improvement  is  paid. 

£■ 

Twelve  fhillings  per  acre  is  per  annum ,  for  twenty 

years,  —  — ■  —  —  240 

Expences  of  improvement  — >  — ■  —  71 

Clear  profit  —  *—  —  169 

Or  eight  pounds  nine  fhillings  per  annum:  and  if  we 
reckon  five  per  cent .  interefi:  for  the  feventy-one  pounds, 
that  is,  three  pounds  eleven  fhillings  per  annum,  which,  de¬ 
duced  from  eight  pounds  nine  fhillings,  leaves  four  pounds 
eighteen  fhillings  per  a?inum  abfolute  profit. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  I  have  ftated  the  cafe  of  this  im¬ 
provement  clearly;  and  I  muff  repeat  it,  that  I  fpeak  from 
experience.  The  fum  to  be  expended  on  twenty  acres 
will  appear  large  to  moft  farmers,  whofe  property  is  not 
confiderable ;  but  the  proportion  holds  for  a  fingle  acre, 

and 
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and  thofe  who  cannot  afford  to  improve  twenty,  may 
three,  four,  or  five,;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  fuch  as 
attempt  it  will  find  their  account  in  it  greater  than  I  have 
flated  it. 

*  ■  v  ‘  •  t  *• 

As  I  have  mentioned  a  tumbrel-load  to  be  thirty  bufhels* 
and  a  waggon-load  to  be  but  two  tumbrels,  I  fhould  ob- 
ferve  that  we  carry  away  of  muck  fifty  bufhels  at  a  time 
in  our  tumbrels,  and  fo  agree  with  our  men  in  proportion 
to  the  thirty-bufhel  loads. 

I  have  obferved,  that  in  making  new  ditches,  or  en¬ 
larging  old  ones,  I  never  pay  by  the  rod,  but  by  the  load  r 
however,  to  thofe  who  chufe  the  former  way,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  that  they  have  them  worked  by  a  frame  of  fmall  flit 
deal,  nailed  into  the  exadf  fize  of  the  intended  ditch,  and 
agree  with  the  workmen  to  do  their  work  by  it ;  this  will 
prevent  difputes  which  frequently  arife. 

,  Before  I  conclude  this  letter  I  fhall  once  for  all  apologize 
for  the  inelegance  of  my  language,  and,  _  perhaps,  un- 
neceffary  repetitions ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  matter. 
of  your  work  is  infinitely  more  material  than  the  ftile  % 
Indeed  it  is  almoff  impoffible  to  attend  with  fuccefs  to  the 
didlion  of  a  letter  which  contains  a  narrative  of  farming 
experiments,  full  of  cramp,  barbarous  terms,  equally  difi* 
agreeable  and  neceflary:  but  in  fuch  a  work  as  yours, 
which  I  muff  wifli  every  farmer  of  common  country" 
education  would  read,  one  fimple  rational  experiment  is 
worth  ten  elegantly-flowing  periods.  The  language  of 
hufbandry  they  may  underhand,  but  that  of  Jiile  un¬ 
intelligible  as  Hebrew. 

In  every  piece  you  may  be  troubled  with,  from  me,  I 
fhall  aim  at  rendering  myfelt  underflood  by  thofe  who 
make  farming  their  foie  employment  and  delight,  even  if 
it  proves  the  occafion  of  ray  being  obfcure  to  others  of 
better  education. 

.  It 

*  If  our  .correspondents  letters  are  intelligible,  and  convey 
a  clear  and  di fli net  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  refpedive  writers, 
we-  v/iih  therm  not  to  be  elegant  in  their  flife:  plain  narratives, 
conyeved  in  fimple  unadorned  language,  are  moil  proper  tor 
the  reading  of  the  boned  and  induilrious  farmer.  E. 
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f  .  :  ,  •* 

it  is  for  this  reafon  that  I  muff  regret  vour  modi 

fenftble  correfpondent  on  chalk  (page  198,  above  re¬ 
ferred  to)  ufing  many  terms  totally  unintelligible  to  the 
whole  race  of  common  farmers,  the  leaf!  prejudiced  of 
whom  might  otherwife  have  read  his  letter  with  great 
fatisfa&ion. 


He  fhould  have  confidered,  when  he  introduced  interfaces', 
coherent  particles ,  pulverization ,  attrition ,  congenial ,  impal¬ 
pable,  extraneous ,  meliorated ,  that  he  would  probably  be 
read  by  men  who  had  not  Mr.  Johnfon’s  dictionary  in 
their  libraries.  But  above  all,  when  he  talked  of  impreg¬ 
nated  with  nitrous  particles ,  impregnated  with  the  influences  of 
the  atmofphere ,  a  jlratum ,  and  a  vacuum ,  he  fhould  have 
reflected  thatEnglifh  farmers  are  not  generally  Newtonian 
philofophersj  nor  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  thofe 
of  the  antients. 

All  this  is  very  proper  if  he  wrote  only  to  thofe  of 
education;  but  let  us  never  deliver  the  precepts  of  huf- 
bandry  in  a  language  unknown  to  hufbandmen  :  yet  this 
gentleman  figns  himfelf  /l  Farmer ,  which  in  your  next 
edition  plcafe  to  change  for  /1  Phikfopher. 

I  regret  this  practice  more  particularly  in  the  lettef 
before  me,  as  it  is  fo  excellent  in  other  refpeCts,  that  every 
farmer  fhould  be  acquainted  with  it. 

When  your  correfpondents  chufe  to  be  obfcure 
farmers;  I  do  not  think dt  would  be  amifs  if  you  were  to 
explain  ^heir  meaning  in  your  notes. 


I  Remain,  Gentlemen,  fcfo, 

Bradfeld,  near  Bury,  Y. 

Nov.  5,  1764. 

P ,  S.  As  I  have  an  inclination  to  make  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  drill-hufbandry,  I  fhould  be  glad  if  fome  of 
your  correfpondents  would  inform  me  where  1  can  equip 
myfelf  with  a  plough,  horfe-hoe,  fince  none  of  cur 
wheelwrights  have  any  idea  of  them ;  and  it  would  be 
very  fatisfaCtory  to  myfelf  and  others,  were  the  refpe&ive 
Voir,  III,  No,  15,  price* 
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prices  of  them  to  be  added  *.  If  you  think  it  an  objedl  of 
enquiry,  I  could  fend  you  the  prices  of  all  wheelwrights 
work  with  us  f . 


NUMBER  LXIV. 

On  the  Improvement  of  a  Jlijf  Clay  by  Chalk. 
Gentlemen, 

r  • 

YOUR  correfpondent,  Number  XLVIII.  of  your 
Third  Volume,  has  made  feveral  judicious  and  ufe- 
ful  obfervations  on  the  fubjedl  of  agriculture,  and  has 
fhewn,  from  his  own  experience,  the  benefit  of  chalk  to  a 
fliff,  cold,  clayey  foil. 

His  method  of  ploughing  up  the  fubfided  chalk  may  be 
very  advantageous  to  fuch  farmers  as  occupy  this  fort  of 
land,  and  can  procure  chalk  at  a  moderate  expence :  and 
the  fame  method  may  probably  be  extended  to  other  land, 
manured  with  marie,  clay,  or  fand. 

But  as  the  principal  confideration  in  any  method  of 
culture  is  the  profit,  your  correfpondent  will  oblige  your 
pradlical  readers  by  giving,  in  his  next  letter,  fuch  a  flats 
of  the  expence  of  his  method  of  cultivating  this  fort  of 
land,  and  the  crops  it  produces,  as  will  enable  them  to 
judge  how  far  it  may  be  advantageous  to  them  in  their 
refpediive  filiations  $  and  this  will  the  more  fully  anfwer 

\  tho 

*  We  would  willingly  oblige  our  correfpondent  in  this  matter  ; 
but  he  fhould  have  mentioned  what  fort  of  a  drill-plough  he 
would  wifh  to  have,  as  they  are  occafionally  made  of  various 
kinds,  and  generally  under  the  infpedtion  of  the  perfon  who 
has  occafion  for  them.  As  to  a  horfe-hoe, 4  the  common 
Rotheran,  or  patent  plough,  anfvvers  the  intention  very  well 
when  the  earth- board  is  taken  ■off,  E.  R. 

<  f  -We  fliould  be  much- obliged  to  our  correfpondent  if  her 
would,  In  a  future  letter,  inform  us  what  are  the  prices  of  the 
feveral  kinds  of  wheelwrights  work  ;  and  if  our  other  corre- 
fpondents  in  the  Various  parts  of  the  kingdom- would  do  the 
fame,  it  might  prove  of  great  ufe  towards  ascertaining  the  ex- 
peaces  of  farming.  E.  N.  Q. 

\ 
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the  laudable  intention  of  your  correfpondent,  as  they  can 
fafely  rely  upon  his  information,  being  the  refult  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

Particularly,  he  is  defired  to  mention  how  many  cart 
loads  of  chalk  per  acre  he  laid  at  firfb  upon  this  land, 
reckoning  the  cart-load  at  about  forty  heaped  bufhels;  and 
how  much  it  coft  him  per  load. 

Whether  all  the  chalk  fubfides,  or  only  what  is  finely 
pulverized. 

How  deep  he  commonly  ploughs  his  land,  and  how 
much  deeper  than  common  when  he  trench-ploughs  it. 

What  fort  of  compoft  he  ufes,  and  how  many  loads  per 
acre. 

What  is  the  ufual  courfe  of  his  crops  upon  this  land, 
and  how  often  he  fallows  it. 

How  much  wheat,  beans,  &c.  does  fuch  land  com¬ 
monly  produce  per  acre,  after  it  has  been  chalked; 
whether  they  are  common  horfe-beans,  or  the  large  tick- 
beans  ;  and  if  fown,  drilled,  or  fet  by  hand,  and  hand- 
hoed. 

And  if  it  is  cuftomary  in  that  part  of  Effex  to  fow 
clover  upon  wheat  in  fuch  land,  at  what  time  it  is  fown, 
and  how  much  feed  per  acre. 

In  fome  chalk-pits  the  uppermoft  Jlraium  is  foft,  unc¬ 
tuous,  and  darker  than  what  lies  below,  inclining  to  a 
yellow  cr  green  colour.  Several  farmers  prefer  this  for 
manure,  and  it  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  fort  your  correfpondent 
means  as  proper  for  light  land  :  but  large  quantities  of; 
this  cannot  be  had,  becaufe  in  fuch  pits,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  it  lies  only  near  the  furface. 

There  is  alfo  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  chalk  of 
different  pits,  in  refpedl  to  hardnefs  and  colour.  The 
fort  commonly  ufed  by  coopers,  carpenters,  &c.  confiffs 
of  very  fine  particles,  which,  ..when  diffolved  in  water, 
are,  to  appearance,  nearly  of  the  fame  fize. 

Your  correfpondent  having  fpoken  of  chalk  only  in 
general,  is  defired  to  defcribe  what  fort  of  chalk  he  ufes, 
and  whether  it  is  taken  promifcuoufiy,  and  at  different 
depths,  out  of  the  pit. 

Th« 
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The.  frequent  ploughings  your  correfpondent  gives  this 
lajjd,  is  undoubtedly  good  hufbandry ;  and  he  is  defired  to 
mention  how  often  he  ufually  ploughs  it  in  the  courfe  of 
his  cf®ps,  as.  this  much  contributes  to  his  fuccefs  *» 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  --  - 

Middlefe.x,  Your  very  humble  fery ant, 

Nov.  8,  17640  ....  k  E.  Sc 
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A  Letter  from  Mr .  Aaron  Ogden,  a  Smith ,  cti  Afhton- 
under-Line,  near  Manchefter,  in  Lancashire,  fent  to  the 
Editors ,  with  a  Model  of  a  Machine  for  clearing  Fallows 
of  Weeds  and  other  Eraf: . 

Gentlemen, 

I  Am  a  poor  labouring  mail,  and  by  trade  a  fmith  §■• 
but  having  a  particular  fondnefs  for  agriculture^ 
it  has  led  me  to  fee  if  1  could  nc5t  invent  a  machine 
that  would  clear  any  fort  of  fallowed  land  from  quicks, 
or  other  weeds,  in  a  more  expeditious  and  better  method 
than  is  now  in  ufe  in  any  part  of  the  country  that  I  know 
of:  and  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  have  invented  one  which,  if 
approved  of,  and  encouraged  by  you,  will  probably' be  of 
great  advantage,  not  only  to  me,  but  the  public. 

'  I  have  fhewed  the  model  to  moll  of  the  farmers  of  note 
In  our  neighbourhood,  and  they  agree,  that,  with  little 
alteration,  it  (with  three  horfes  and  two  men)  will  do 
the  work  of  forty  men  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  fave  one 
time  fallowing*  which,-  it  is  allowed,  will  be  nearly  com* 
petefit  to  the  whole  expence  of  working  with  the  machine 
when  completed. 

? 'But 'as "our  country'  only  coniliL  of  little  eftates,  it  is 
fcarce  worth  the  while  of  any  one  farmer  to  purchafe  one 
himfelL 

:  '  I  mull 

.  ...  _  ;  '  '  ’  '  •  >  \  ■  .  J 
laXE  •  ■  m.  r  •*-'  '  -*■  * ■  U  •’  1  >,  -  ,  .  4  f  .*  ...  ! 

*  Me  .Ihppld  .be  pmch.  obliged;  tp  our  correspondent  if  he 
would  fend  us  the  explanation  of  the  ruiilc  terms  he  mentions  ; 
and  fhould  alfo  be  glad  to  hear  frem  him  as  often  as  he  pleafes 
bn  other  occafions.  -E. 
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I  mnft  confefs  the  model  I  have  fent  is  not  perfeCI,  yet 
am  very  certain  I  can  foon  re&ify  the  deficiencies  ;  but  my 
narrow  circumftances  will  not  juft  at  this  time  permit 
me,  unlefs  I  meet  vyith  encouragement  from  the  lovers  of 
agriculture. 

If  what  I  have  already  done  meets  with  encouragement 
and  approbation,  it  fhall  be  followed  with  other  utenfils 
as  beneficial  for  the  farmer. 

Since  I  made  the  model,  I  have  inverted  a  harrow  to 

,  4  i,  \  *  ■  •  -» 

go  before  it,  which  may  be  fet  to  go  to  any  depth  in  the 
fuFrow  without  weighting,  and  will  break  the  clods,  and 
raife  the  roots,  or  weeds,  to  the  top  of  the  ground  quits 
effectually,  and  at  the  fame  time  (hall  keep  itfelf  clean 
without  the  help  of  the  hand,  though  it  ffiould  raife  as 
many  as  a  cart  would  carry,  in  palling1  five  yards  :  it  is 
piade  quite  plain  and  fimple. 

I  have  alfo  invented  a  machine  for  turning  hay  with 
any  number  of  rakes,  the  fame  as  one  worked  bv  the 
hand  ;  which  is  drawn  by  a  horfe,  and  works  to  the  right 
hand  one  way,  and  to  the  left  another  way,  or  back 
again,  in  a  fimple  manner. 

I  have  alfo  invented  a  machine  for  raking  hay-grafs  into 
wind-rcw,  drawn  by  a  horfe.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  leaves  a  row  the  point  of  each  wing :  the  teeth  are 
loofe,  and  will  drop  into  a  hollow,  and  at  the  fame  time 
are  prevented  from  entering  the  ground  :  it  will  take  any 
breadth  that  does  not  exceed  twenty  yards,  and  that  as 
clean  as  by  the  hand  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  as  faff  as 
the  horfe  can  moderately  go,  whether  the  ground  be  level 
or  not. 

If  the  model  be  approved  of*  I  fttall  fend  up  the  others 
as  faft  as  my  narrow  circumftances  will  allow. 

My  rakes  will  be  extremely  ufeful  where  there  are  large 
farms  and  few  hands. 

If  yoa  infert  an  engraved  plate  of  my  model  in  your 
ufeful 'Work',  Lfhould  take  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  you 
would  fend  me  a  few  impreffions,  addrefied  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Jofepb  Buckley,  to  be  fet  .at  Mr.  Harrop’s,  printer, 

at 
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at  Manchefter,  wh*?  ferves  the  gentlemen  in  this  part  of 
the  country  with  your  Mufeum  Ruflicum . 

Believe  me,  Gentlemen, 

With  great  refpecl, 

Afhton-under-Line,  Your  humble  fervant, 

Odlober  i6,  1764.  Aaron  OgdSn. 

0  j  *  ) 

\i  i  '  v ;  .  # ..  ’  '  .  .  '  .  -  *  *  ■ .  .  x 

Explanation  of  the  Plate  reprefenting  Mr,  Ogdenb  Fallow - 

cleaning  Machine, 

A5  A,  is  the  frame  ;  B,  the  firfb  roller ;  C,  the  fecond 
ditto,  in  which  laft  are  two  cranks  to  move  the  arms  D,  D, 
which  work  the  rake  up  the  directors  fixed  on  the  plank 
E.  The  under-fide  of  the  lower-ends,  or  fhares,  of  thefe 
dirediors,  are  fharp  to  cut  the  clods,  and  let  them  come  on 
the  upper-fide.  Each  alternate  heel  of  the  fhare  is  longer 
than  the  intermediate  one,  that  they  may  not  have  more 
than  one  half  to  cut  at  once. 

At  the  back  of  the  plank  E,  are  two  fcrews  to  let  it 
loofe3  that  the  directors  may  be  fet  higher  or  lower.  The 
fhares  are  to  penetrate  the  ground  two  or  three  inches,  to 
raife  the  quicks  till  the  rake  I,  I,  fetches  them  into  the  cart 
M,  where  a  man  mu  ft  be  ready  with  a  muck-hook  to  clear 
them  backward  when  gathered. 

In  the  rake  I,  are  two  teeth  for  every  fpace  of  the 
directors,  that  Bones,  &c.  may  be  gathered  without 
damage. 

K,  K,  are  two  ftaples,  by  which  the  machine  is  drawn: 
under  them,  at  h,  are  two  hooks,  placed  low  to  raife  the 
machine  in  turning,  by  the  help  of  the  traces  ;  and  the. 
axletree  of  the  cart  fhould  be  fixed  upon  a  pin,  that  ifr 

may  turn  like  a  waggon. 

F,  F,  are  the  triggers  to  throw  the  rake  behind  the 
loots.  The  long  teeth  at  G,  G,  are  to  cleanfe  the; 
roller  O. 

I,  I,  is  the  rake  which  gathers  up  the  weeds  into  the 
cart  B,  and  U  drawn  above  the  trigger  T,  by  the  working 
of  the  aims  D,(  expreliedBy  the  dotted  lines  at  ddy  Hi.  . 

L  . .  -  The  t 
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The  triggers  F,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide, 
move  on  the  pivots  a ;  fo  that  when  the  points  b ,  of  the 
rake  I,  having  been  drawn  up  the  directors  E,  to  the 
part  marked  c ,  the  trigger,  giving  way,  permits  the  rake 
to  pafs  ;  but  immediately  falling,  the  rake  returns  along 
the  upper  furface  of  the  trigger  marked  *>,  e ,  and  of  courfe 
falls  on  the  weeds  when  it  comes  to  the  end,  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  pivot  a. 

The  reader  will  obferve  that  the  boarding  is  taken  away 
on  one  fide,  in  the  plate,  in  order  to  give  a  more  perfect 
view  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  machine;  and,  in  fadf,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  all  the  boarding,  marked 
L,  L,  L,  was  taken  away,  and  frame-work  put  in  its 
ffead. 

The  cart  H,  might  undoubtedly  alfo  be  made  lighter. 

The  wheels  M,  M,  appear,  in  the  plate,  to  be  made 
of  folidwood;  but  there  is  no  neceflity  they  fhould  be  fo. 

At  N,  is  another  view  of  the  roller  C,  by  which  the 
difpofition  of  the  fpikes  may  be  eafily  comprehended. 

Suppofe  the  circle  O,  defcribed  by  the  end  of  the  roller 

N,  to  be  divided  by  four  flrait  lines  into  eight  equal  feg— 
ments,  as  reprefented  at  P.  Let  the  fame  be  done  at  the 
other  end  of  the  roller,  and  parallel  lines  be  drawn  from 
One  correfponding  point  to  the  other,  the  length  of  txie 
roller  :  mark  the  points  with  figures,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8  ;  afterwards  draw  oblique  lines,  as  from  1,  at  the  end 

O,  to  2,  at  the  other  end,  and  from  2  to  3,  &c,  on 
thefe  oblique  lines  the  fpikes  are  to  be  fixed,  at  equal- 
diftances,  in  eight  circles,  defcribed  on  the  circumference 
of  the  roller. 

The  fpikes  of  the  fmall  roller  B,  are  fxed  in  the  fame 
manner,  except  that,  the  diameter  being  fmaller,  there  are 
only  fix  inflead  of  eight  rows. 

R,  is  another  view  of  the  diredfors,  with  the  plank  E, 
on  which  they  are  fixed  ;  and  at  S,  is  a  fedfion  of  a  part 
of  the  plank,  with  one  of  the  diredfors  as  fixed,  in  which 
may  be  feen  the  heel  from  whence,  to  the  point  of  the 
fhare  n7  is  a  fharp,  cutting  edge.  See  the  fame  letters  in 
figure  R. 
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At  T,  is  one  of  the  long  teeth  to  be  feen  at  G  :  it  U 
bent  towards  the  roller  C,  which  it  ferves  to  cleanfei 
When  the  end  of  the  rake  h9  after  rifing  above  r,  is 
pufhed,  by  the  motion  of  the  arms  D,  D,  along  the 
tipper  part  e9  r,  of  the  trigger  F,  and  comes  to  the  end 
beyond  a  \  as  it  falls,  the  part  of  the  arm,  marked  <?,  reffs 
in  the  notch  />,  till  it  is  again  raifed  by  the  motion  of  the 
roller  C,  with  the  rake* 

The  roller  C,  is  to  be  one  foot  diameter,  the  fpikes 
;nine  inches  long,  that  they  may  go  through  the  furrow 
(if  the  foil  fhould  be  too  looffe)  into  the  hard  earth,  the 
more  effectually  to  work  the  rake,  which  otherwife  might 
be  fo  over-charged  as  to  caufe  the  roller  to  drag  without 
turping.  . 

In  the  rake-ends  b9  there  fhould  be  pivots 9  with  rollers 
©r  pullies  on,  to  go  in  the  groove,  to  take  off  the  friCtion  ; 
and  they  would  likewife  take  the  triggers  more  furely  as 
the  rake  comes  back. 

The  rake  fhould  alfo  be  hung  fo  far  backwarder,  that 
when  it  is  fallen,  the  arms  of  it  may  lie  in  the  fame 
plane,  or  parallel,  with  the  directors,  on  which  it  comes 
up  (which  will  require  the  frame  to  be  two  inches  longer 
in  the  model).  This  will  caufe  the  rake  to  fall  Heavier, 
and  drive  the  teeth  into  the  roots,  and  bring  them  up 
#ithout  Shattering.  Thefe  teeth  muff  be  made  of  fteel, 
very  fine,  and  fo  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  plank  on 
which  the  dlrediors  are  fixed,  that  is  to  fay,  fix  inches 
long  (the  directors  are  to  be  alfo  made  fix  inches  broad 
above  the  plank).  The  rake-head  fhould  alfo  fall  a  little 
before  the  crank  is  at  the  extremity,  which  will  caufe 
the  rake  to  pufh  forward  to  let  the  teeth  come  into  the 
toots.  The  rake-teeth  muff  drop  in  the  fame  plane  with 
the  roller  and  wheels,  or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  No 
more  fpace  fhould  be  given  from  the  roller  C,  to  the  long 
teeth  at  G,  G,  than  that  the  rake  may  juft  mifs  the 
fpikes  of  the  roller  C,  and  fall  on  the  place  before 
mentioned. 

As  the  firft  roller  By  was  intended  to  deanfe  the  fecond 
C,  more  than  any  other  ufe,  it  may  be  omitted  when  the 

v  machine 
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machine  is  made  in  large,  a6  Air.  Ogden  has  lately  found 
that  the  long  teeth  at  G,  G,  anfwer  the  end  alone,  and  this 
renders  the  machine  about  a  fixth  part  fhorter. 

Now,  to  fuit  any  fort  of  earth,  there  fhould  be  to  each 
machine  three  planks,  with  directors  at  different  fpaces 'to 
ufe  occafionally :  in  the  firft,  the  fpaces  between  the 
directors  fhould  be  eight  inches  wide,  in  the  fecond  fix,  and 
the  third  four.  This  will  anfwer  the  fame  end  as  having- 

O 

fo  many  machines. 

As  there  may  be  fome  objections  to  the  rake  not  leaving 
the  roots  when  it  has  brought  them  up,  Mr.  Ogden  has 
feveral  methods  for  cleanfing  it ;  but  as  he  would  make  it  as 
fimple  as  poffible,  he  chufes  to  let  it  be  without  them  at 
prefent  :  but  fuppofe  it  fhould  bring  fome  roots  back  again 
with  it,  it  will  probably  lofe  them  before  it  gets  back  to 
the  extremity ;  whence  they  will  lie  light,  and  be  of  but 
little  detriment  to  the  others  coming  up. 

Mr.  Ogden  would  have  the  firft  machine  made  four  feet 
fix  inches  wide,  the  teeth  divided  into  equal  fpaces,  the 
out-fides  into  half  fpaces. 

As  to  the  cart,  he  has  thought  of  no  pofitive  method  of 
fixing  it,  but  has  feveral  ways  at  hand :  for  as  many 
different  teeth-boards  there  muff  be  as  many  rake-heads  to 
fuit  them,  which  mufl;  be  fixed  to  the  arms  with  fcrews. 


NUMBER  LXVI. 

A  Letter  fy-om  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Wallis,  Curate  of 
Carham,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  containing  a  Method 
of  curing  Cattle  that  are  fuelled  or  hove'd. 


Gentlemen, 


HAVING  feen,  in  your  ufeful  monthly  colleCEon, 
a  gentleman’s  great  defire  to  know  whether  it  were 
altogether  fafe  to  tap  any  of  the  black  cattle  that  are 
Vol.  III.  No.  15.  •  R  r  much 
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much  fwelled,  either  from  eating  too  greedily  of  clover, 
or  from  any  other  accidental  caufe ;  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  communicate  to  you,  both  for  the  fatisfaffiion  of  that 
gentleman,  and  likewife  for  the  future  good  of  others,  my 
little  experience  in  that  way. 

Somewhat  above  two  years  ago,  I  had  a  fine  calf,  near 
four  months  old,  which  fwelled  all  over  its  body  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  I  hourly  expected  its  death,  owing,  I  believe, 
to  its  lying  wet.  This  fwelling,  however,  was  with  great 
difficulty  carried  off,  by  giving  it  internally  warm  and 
laxative  medicines. 

After  this  I  fent  it  to  graze  with  my  friend  Mr.  Gregfon’s 
calves.  It  had  not  been  long  there,  when  that  gentleman 
fent  me  word  the  calf  was  greatly  fwelled,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  muft  die  very  foon,  except  immediate  relief  could 
be  procured. 

I  forthwith  ordered  one  of  his  men,  upon  feeing  the 
diftrefs  of  the  poor  creature,  to  run  his  pen-knife,  as 
deep  as  he  could,  through  that  part  of  the  fwelling  which 
rifes  higheft  near  one  of  the  hip-bones,  and  to  put  into 
the  orifice  the  barrel  of  the  largeft  quill  that  could  be  got. 
In  order  to  carry  off  the  pent-up  wind. 

This  having  been  done,  the  wind  rufhed  out  with  a 
furprifing  force  and  offenfive  fmell  j  and,  that  none  of  this 
putrid  fluid  might  be  left  behind,  we  preffed  its  fides  to¬ 
gether  as  clpfe  as  poffible. 

The  calf  found  immediate  relief,  drank  its  milk,  eat 
fome  hay  heartily,  and  continued  well  till  a  fall  of  rain 
made  the  fwelling  return,  which  induced  me  to  tap  it 
again  ;  and  it  mended. 

Three  times  after  this,  upon  catching  cold,  it  fwelled, 
and  was  tapped,  always  receiving  fudden  and  furprifing 
eafe. 

Upon  this  I  had  a  vein  opened,  and  the  blood  was,  as 
I  expedfed,  thick,  and  had  fcarcely  any  ferum  in  it,  re- 
fembiiag.that  of  a  perfon  in  an  ague  :  hence  I  thought  a 
fellon-drink,  fuch  as  is  generally  ufed,  would  carry  off 
the  diflemper  altogether. 

‘  Such 
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Such  an  one  I  made  and  gave  it;  and  the  calf  has 
never  had  any  return  of  the  fwelling  fmce.  It  is  now 
grazing  with  my  friend’s  young  cattle,  is  big  with  calf, 
and  1  truft  will  turn  out  a  very  fine  cow. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Carham,  Richard  Wallis, 

OdL  30,  1764.  Curate  of  Carham. 


NUMBER  LXVII. 

On  the  Benefit  ofi  Lime  in  Sea-Voyages ,  particularly  to  the  Coajl 
of  Guinea,  in  the  Slaving  Trade. 

Gentlemen, 

IN  your  Mufieum  RuJlicum ,  Vol.  III.  page  68,  is  a 
method  of  rendering  putrid  water  fweet.  As  I  write 
from  experience,  I  hope  what  follows  on  that  fubjedl  will 
|>e  attended  to. 

I  have  been  captain  of  a  Guinea-man  feveral  voyages ; 
on  which  occafions  I  always  took  a  half-barrel  of  unfiaked 
lime  with  me,  to  be  ready  to  ufe  to  fweeten  the  Ihip’s 
water. 

On  the  (laves  being  turned  down  in  an  evening,  we 
always  got  our  water  up,  in  a  calk  we  have  on  purpofe, 
abaft  our  barricade,  firft  draining  the  water  off  out  of  the 
calk,  being  the  fediment  of  what  was  left  that  day  to  put 
into  the  boiler  (which  was  of  iron,  as  I  never  ufed  a 
copper)  for  the  next  day’s  llaves  provifion  ;  then  we  filled 
our  calk  out  of  the  hold,  the  water  often  being  thick,  and 
dunking  very  much  ;  to  remedy  which  we  always  put  three 

R  r  2  cr 


*'  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  the  favour  of 
his  letter,  and  lhall  be  much  pleafed  to  hear  frcm  him  whenever 
any  future  occafion  offers.  In  the  mean  time  we  mull  requeft 
of  him  to  defcribe  to  us  the  fellon  drink  he  gave  his  calf,  as 
thefe  potions  are  not  the  fame  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
£.  R.  O. 
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or  four  meat  fpoonfuls  of  the  lime  to  a  puncheon  of  water, 
containing  about  ninety  gallons. 

The  following  morning  the  water  would  be  as  clear  as 
any  fpring  water,  and  as  fweet. 

I  fhall  fay  no  more,  but  refer  you  to  Alfton’s  DifFerta- 
tions  on  Quick  Lime,  and  its  great  ufe  in  fea  voyages. 

I  had  always  good  fuccefs  in  both  white  and  black 
from  mortality,  a  great  deal  of  which  I  attributed  to  the 
lime  in  water ;  and  after  ufing  it  a  little  while,  the  Haves 
would  not  drink  the  water  without  lime  was  in  it. 

Pray  excufe  the  incorrectnefs  of  the  Pile,  as  I  was  an 
adopted  fon  of  Neptune  at  fourteen  years  of  age :  this 
jriufi  plead  an  excufe  for  me. 

if  this  hint  fhould  prove  of  any  fervice,  it  would  give 
me  pleafure  to  reded!:  I  had  contributed  my  mite,  and  wiflv 
i  could  do  more  for  fo  good  a  king  and  my  country. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant. 

Once  a  Sailor,  Now  a  Farmer. 

P.  S.  In  reading  Dr.  Mead’s  works,  there  is  mention 
made  of  a  ventilator  by  fire  from  the  furnace,  which 
being  tried  on  board  his  majefty’s  fhips,  complaint  was 
made  of  the  fire  going  down  with  the  pipe. 

This  might  be  eafily  remedied  by  forming  it  into  the 
furnace  with  a  fwan’s  neck. 

I  am  fure  it  would  he  of  the  utmofi  fervice  on  board  a 
Guinea-man,  as  our  furnace  is  fixed  at  the  barricade  at 
the  main  hatch-way. 

From  the  pipe  that  leads  to  the  well,  there  fhould  be 
two  branches  of  about  a  foot  or  two  long,  to  which  the 
leather  oufes  *  fhould  be  ferewed  :  and  at  everv  fathom 

>  J 

di fiance  there  fhould  be  wooden  nozels,  as  they  then 
might  make  the  oufes  longer  or  fhorter,  to  be  conveyed  to 
what  part  of  the  fhip  they  pleafed, 

*  Oufes  are  pipes  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  leather  pipes 
ufed  with  fire-engines,  E.  R. 
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On  the  Culture  of  Englifh  Grafts, 

G  ENTLEMEN, 

IT  is  with  particular  pleafure  that  I  attend  to  the  re¬ 
gard  paid  by  the  focie.ty  of  arts  to  the  reparation  and 
cultivation  of  our  Englifh  grafs-feeds,  and  it  is  under  the 
aufpices  of  their  committee  of  agriculture  that  I  hope  in 
a  little  time  our  bed'  grafs-feeds  will  not  only  be  divided 
from  each  other,  but  cleanfed  of  all  that  vaft  variety  of 
weeds  with  which  thefe  valuable  articles  are,  at  prefent, 
intermixed. 

This  country  abounds,  with  a  variety  of  plants  every 
way  fitted  for  the  higheft  improvement  of  the  vegetable 
padures.  Our  honeyfuckle,  or  red  perennial  clover,  is 
fuperior  to  the  common,  both  in  its  duration  and  fweet- 
uefs,  and  our  white  clover  equals  any  that  is  imported ; 
and  were  we  as  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  our 
feveral  grades,  and  their  proper  foils,  I  doubt  not  but  out  . 
Englifh  paftures  would  be  clothed  with  a  verdure  equal, 
if  not  fuperior,  to  the  richefl  foils  abroad. 

I  am  fatisfied,  from  the  many  experiments  I  have  lately 
fee n,  that  a  divifion  of  the  grafs-feeds  would  be  very  ufe- 
ful ;  and  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  this  from  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  the  public  gave  to  Mr.  Rocque’s  timothy-grafs, 
which  is  very  ufeful  for  cold,  barren,  and  wet  clay  foils, 
where  it  will  make  a  good  fwarth  in  a  little  time. 

This  grafs,  upon  near  examination,  appears  to  be  the 
. common  cat' s -tall  grafs  ;  and  though  an  ufeful  grafs  of  itfelf, 
yet  I  cannot  fuppofe  it  equal  to  the  meadow  and  fiote  foxtail \ 
the  foft  grafts  fine  and  fimall  bent ,  all  which,  with  feverai 
of  the  perennial  vetches ,  and  the  great  blrds-foot  trefoil ,  de-* 
light  in  the  like  foil  with  the  timothy ,  or  cat* s -tall  grafs , 
and  whofe  feeds  would  be  proper  to  fow  with  it.  I  hope 
therefore  the  ufeful  trials  made  upon  timothy-grafs  will  be 
a  fuflicient  inducement  to  our  countrymen,  efpecially  to 

i  the 
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the  fociety  of  arts,  to  give  farther  and  more  effedfual  en« 
couragement  for  the  feparation  of  the  beft  Englifh  grafs- 

feeds. 

It  would  be  a  great  fatisfadlion  to  all  improvers  of 
ground,  to  know  the  fenfe  of  the  committee  of  agriculture 
upon  the  fubjedf  of  grafs-feeds  in  general  \  but  as  this  can- 
not  be  had  by  us  country  people,  I  hope  you,  gentlemen, 
will  give  us  your  fentiments  in  anfwer  to  the  following 
queries. 

Query  I.  Whether  the  feparation  and  culture  of  the 
beft  Englifh  grafs-feeds,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable 
feedfmen  to  fell  the  fame  in  quantities,  and  in  forts, 
diftindl  from  each  other,  would  not  be  of  national  ad¬ 
vantage  *  ? 

II.  Whether  it  would  not  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  public 
to  know  the  different  foils,  from  the  drieft  chalk-hills  to 
the  lowed:  meadows,  upon  which  each  fpecies  of  grafs- 
feed  naturally  grows  or  thrives  the  beft  f  ? 

III.  Whether  the  feeds  of  the  following,  or  any  other, 
and  what  fpecies  of  grafs,  are  the  mod:  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public,  i,  e.  J 


The  vernals  *, 
Lofe  pannic. 
Meadow  foxtail* 
Silky  bent 
Brown  bent. 
Fine  bent*. 
Wood  broom. 
Field  broom. 
Water  hair. 


Turfy  hair. 
Early  hair. 
Common  poa*, 
Great  poa*. 
Annual  poa*. 
Sheep’s  fefcue*, 
Meadow  fefcue*, 
Cat’s-tail, 

Water  fox-tail, 


Reed  canary, 

Flote  fefcue. 

Rough  oat, 

Tall  oat. 

Yellow  oat** 
Grilled  dog’s-tail* 
The  meadow  foft 
grafs  ? 

IV.  Whether 


*  Undoubtedly  yes,  provided  they  could  be  afforded  pure  and 
unmixed  at  reafonable  rates.  E. 

■f  Such  a  piece  of  knowledge  would  be  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance  to  the  improvement  of  our  paftures,  if  founded  on 

experiments.  E. 

|  We  efteem  the  grades  recommended  by  the  fociety  for  pro¬ 
moting  arts,  which  v/e  have  diftinguiihed  in  the  above  lift  by 
afterifks,  to  be  as  much  worth  the  farmer’s  attention  as’any  native 
grades  whatever  to  be  met  with  in  our  idands.  E. 
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IV.  Whether  a  plain  and  ufeful  treatife  on  our  Englilh 
grades,  diftinguifhing  the  kinds,  forts,  and  foils,  on 
which  each  particular  fpecies  grow,  attended  with  accurate 
plates  of  each  genus,  and  of  the  above,  and  other  good 
fpecies,  from  drawings  taken  when  the  grades  are  in  full 
flower,  and  alfo  when  they  have  perfected  their  feeds, 
would  not  be  of  fingular  fervice  to  all  gentlemen  farmers, 
and  others,  employed  in  the  improvement  of  ground*? 

V.  Whether  it  would  not  be  of  ufe  to  know  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grafs-feeds,  when  feparate,  proper  to  fow  on  each 
flatute  acre  of  ground ;  and  whether  it  would  be  advife- 
able,  along  with  the  grafs-feeds,  to  fow  a  quantity  of 
honeyfuckle,  and  white  clover-feed,  a  fmall  portion  of 
ribwort,  plantain,  together  with  the  feveral  kinds 
perennial  vetches,  or  any  other ;  and  what  kind  of  feeds, 
whofe  produce  is  nutritious  to  cattle  f? 

I  am,  with  fincerity. 

Gentlemen, 

North  of  Trent,  Your  humble  fbrvant, 

061.  6,  1764.  Z, 
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On  the  Improvement  of  Fen-Land,  by  burning . 
Gentlemen, 

I  Have  your  Mufeum ,  &c.  for  July,  1764,  now  before 
me,  and  obferve  the  requell:  you  make  in  my  letter  at  , 
page  352,  Vol.  II.  which  I  lhall,  in  few  words,  anfwer. 

To 

*  We  cannot  think  a  treatife  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  our 
correfpondent  would  be  of  much  ufe,  unlefs  it  was  the  refult  of 
aftual  experience,  and  the  experiments  made  in  the  culture  of 
the  feveral  gralfes  were  particularly  related  in  it  :  without  this 
requifite  it  would  probably  millead  the  cultivator,  and  thereby 
do  much  more  harm  than  good.  E. 

f  Was  the  culture  of  gralfes  afcertained  by  experiment,  this 
queftion  would  of  courfe  be  anfwered  :  till  that  is  done,  nothing 
can  with  certainty  be  faid  on  the  fubjett,  E. 
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To  defer  ibc  the  particulars  of  what  fhould,  or  fhould  riot 
fee  burnt,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  done  in  this  place.  In  fhort, 
all  fen-land,  that  is  thought  proper  to  be  ploughed,  fhould 
be  burnt,  as  I  have  already  fhewn  in  my  laft  letter,  and 
cannot  be  improved  by  any  other  culture. 

Lincoln  heath,  well  known  to  moft  people  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  I  faw,  in  April  laft,  was  ploughing  for  burning  ; 
but  not  with  ploughs  drawn  with  horfes,  for  they  ufed  a 
fort  of  fpade,  they  call  a  breaft-plough  :  the  men  told  me 
they  had  nine  fhillings  per  acre  for  ploughing  or  paring, 
and  that  three  men  could  plough  an  acre  in  a  day. 

It  is  an  expenfive  method,  but  it  certainly  is  the  beft 
way  of  ploughing  that  fort  of  land  thefirft  time ;  for  it  is 
uneven,  and  pretty  full  of  old  ant-hills. 

They  ploughed  it  about  an  inch  thick,  which  is  thick 
enough:  as  the  land  is  folid,  it  will  produce  a  great  many 
allies  of  a  ftrong  good  fort. 

I  palled  by  the  fame  land  again  in  Auguft  laft  :  it  had 
been  burnt,  and  had  then  growing  on  it  very  fine  crops 
of  turneps ;  but,  for  want  of  their  knowing  how  to 
manage,  turneps,  or  from  a  fcarcity  of  hands,  I  cannot 
fay  which,  but  however  for  want  of  hoeing,  t&ey  were  ten 
times  too  thick. 

I  mention  this  as  an  inftance  to  fhew  you  that  any  land 
may  be  improved  by  burning. 

If  there  are  any  other  queftions  wanted  to  be  afked,  to 
what  I  have  wrote  relative  to  the  culture  of  the  fens,  I  am 
very  ready  and  willing  to  clear  them  up  in  the  beft  manner 
I  can,  notwithftanding  I  do  not  write  mv  real  name  to  my 
letters;  nor  is  what  I  write  theory,  but  from  practice  and 
experience  *. 

I  obferve  in  the  fame  month  (July)  a  bounty  given  to 
one  Mr.  Ringrofe,  for  his  contrivance  of  a  plough,  and  a 
horfe-thiftle  cutter.  I  could  wifh,  gentlemen,  it  was 

convenient, 

v  -  .  y  ' 

*  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  the  feveral 
letters  he  has  lent  us,  which  will  ever  be  a  valuable  part  of 
oar  collection  ;  and  [hall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  as  often  as 
he  pfeafes.  E. 
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convenient,  in  fome  of  your  fubfequent  Numbers,  to  in¬ 
timate  where  the  original,  or  a  draught  or  defcription  of 
it,  may  be  feen  *  ;  for  laft  fummer  being  a  wet  feafon, 
the  thiflles  growing  apace,  and  people  fcarce,  put  me  upon 
an  invention  for  that  purpofe,  which,  with  fome  little 
alteration,  will  anfwer  the  intention.  I  have  gone  no 
further  at  prefent  than  making  a  model,  which  I  have 
tried,  but  intend  againft  next  fpring  to  have  oite  made  in 
large. 

As  I  never  faw  any  thing  of  that  fort*  but  my  own,  I 
muff  confefs  it  would  give  me  great  pleafure  to  fee  one  : 
if  mine  anfwers  as  I  expedf,  I  will  give  you  a  draught 
of  it  f. 

As  I  am  one  of  your  namelefs  correfpondents,  I  mull: 
beg  leave  to  dilfent  from  Mr.  Comber’s  opinion,  that 
every  perfon  who  writes  letters  for  the  Mufeum  Rufticum , 
&c.  ought  to  fign  his  name. 

I  fhould  have  taken  the  freedom  to  have  given  fome 
reafons  why  I  think  it  much  better  that  they  do  not, 
than  if  they  did  j  but,  as  contradictions  may  be  affront¬ 
ing  to  fome  gentlemen,  and  I  have  always  made  it  a  point 
in  my  converfation  to  be  careful  in  that  particular,  I 
think  I  ought  to  do  fo  in  this  place,  particularly  as  I 
Rand,  as  it  were,  behind  the  curtain. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  molt  humble  fervant, 

1  J 

Middle  Level,  I.  I# 

Sept.  29,  1764. 

-•c  <*•. 

*  Models  of  both  Mr.  Ringrofe’s  machines  may  be  feen  at  the 
fociety’s  repofitory  in  the  Strand. 

f  We  fhall  be  very  well  pleafed  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  to  the  public  eye  any  invention  of  fo  ingenious 
a  correfpondent.  E,  R. 
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On  flaming  Elm-Boards  of'  a  Mahogany  Colour ,  and  a  Hint 
towards  attempting  to  flain  the  Wood  whtlfl  groiving . 

Gentlemen, 

AMONG  all  the  fchemes  for  public  utility  which  have 
lately  been  fallen  upon,  none  feem  to  me  fo  much 
calculated  to  that  purpofe  as  your  Mufeum  Ruflicum ,  &c. 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  has  begun  a  fpirit  of  improvement, 
even  in  the  moll:  uncultivated  places  of  this  country,  where, 
for  many  centuries,  the  unthinking  farmers  have  jogged 
on  in  the  old  beaten  path,  without  ever  ftarting  one  new 
method  of  agriculture,  or  mending  an  old  one. 

Though  I  have  been  for  feveral  years  very  fond  of  the 
theory  of  farming,  I  know  not  how  my  fpeculations  would 
anfwer  in  practice,  and  therefore  have  it  not  in  my  power 
to  communicate  any  thing  worth  your  acceptance  relative 
thereto  ;  otherwife  I  fhould  gladly  do  it. 

About  a  month  ago  the  whole  of  your  Numbers  fell  into 
my  hand,  in  one  of  which  I  met  with  an  elfay  on  colour¬ 
ing  of  wood,  to  make  it  look  like  mahogany.  See  Vol.  I. 
page  179. 

As  I  am  very  fond  of  this  fort  of  furniture,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  entered  on  fome  experiments  to  that  purpofe ;  but  as 
a  particular  narrative  of  each  would  be  too  tedious  to  re¬ 
peat,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  method  which  fucceeded 
belt  with  me  was  as  follows. 

I  took  two  pieces,  one  of  elm  and  another  of  plane,  both 
of  which  I  ftained  well  with  aqua  fortis. 

I  then  took  two  drams  of  powdered  dragon’s  blood, 
one  dram  of  powdered  alkanet  root,  and  half  a  dram  of 
aloes  ;  from  all  which  I  extracted  a  tindture,  with  half  a 
pint  of  fpirits  of  wine  :  this  tindture  I  laid  over  the  wood 
with  a  fponge  for  two  or  three  times,  and  it  gave  it  the 
colour  of  a  piece  of  fine  old  mahogany. 

I  fhould  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  letter,  had  it 
not  been  with  a  view  of  exciting  fome  of  your  correfpond- 

ents. 
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ents,  whofe  peculiar  province  this  is,  to  communicate  their 
methods  of  doing  it  to  the  public ;  and  had  I  not  alfo  in¬ 
tended  to  propofe  it  to  the  ingenious,  who  have  leifure 
and  opportunity  to  make  the  experiment,  whether  wood 
may  not  be  more  fuccefsfully  and  durably  coloured  when 
growing  than  afterward. 

I  havefeen  the  bones  of  feveral  animals  very  fuccefsfully 
coloured  by  feeding  them  with  madder-roots  ;  and  fince 
the  circulatory  veffels  of  trees  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  bones  of  animals,  and  fince  trees  fuck  their  nourifh- 
ment  from  the  ground  by  inhalent  tubes,  analogous  to  the 
mouths  of  animals,  may  they  not  be  fed  in  like  manner 
with  juices  impregnated  with  red,  which  would  commu¬ 
nicate  an  uniform  colour  over  the  whole  wood  ? 

A  great  many  more  obfervations  might  be  produced,  to 
corroborate  the  probability  that  this  experiment  would  fuc- 
ceed  ;  but  as  I  am  refolved  not  to  add  enormous  length  to 
the  other  imperfections  of  this  letter,  I  fhall  pafs  them 
over  atprefent,  and  conclude  with  an  endeavour  to  explain, 
in  the  fhorteft  manner  I  can,  the  phyfical  reafon  why  the 
pigs,  mentioned  in  one  of  your  Numbers,  were  hindered 
from  fattening  by  the  ufe  of  cinders.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  11. 
and  p.  173.  of  this  Volume. 

It  is  very  notorious  to  every  one  who  has  the  final  left 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  bodies,  that 
cinders  are  a  ftrong  abforbent;  and  as  they  remained  whole 
in  the  ftomachs  of  thefe  animals,  it  appears  to  me  that  their 
manner  of  adling  was,  by  abforbing  the  fineft  parts  of  the 
food  in  the  ftomach,  after  it  had  undergone  what  is  called 
the  firft  digeftion  ;  nor  would  their  effects  ceafe  here,  for 
they  would  alfo,  in  their  paffage  through  the  guts,  fuck  up, 
and  carry  along  with  them,  large  quantities  of  the  chyle, 
whereby  the  animals  would  be  deprived  of  their  nourifh- 
ment.  This,  I  think,  is,  in  few  words,  a  very  eafy 
folution  of  the  phenomenon*. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Edinburgh,  '  A  fincere  well-wifher, 

Nov.  7,  1764.  S  s  2  W.  A.  S. 

*  This  gentleman’s  future  letters  will  be  very  acceptable,  and 
we  fhall  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  him,  or  his  friends,  what 
is  the  prefeat  date  of  agriculture  in  Scotland.  E.  R.  O. 
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NUMBER  LXXI. 

The  Method  of  making  Coal-Balls  at  Briflington  defcribed* 
Gentlemen, 

T  Find  that  a  neighbour  of  mine,  in  Briftol,  who  figns 
himfelf  a  Somerfetfhireman,  has  wrote  you  a  letter, 
defcribing  the  method  of  making  coal-balls  in  this  part  ®f 
the  world. 

I  live  at  Briflington,  and  am  of  opinion  that  we,  in  this 
town,  make  as  good  coal-balls  as  they  do  any  where  ;  and 
as  our  method  differs  fomewhat  from  thofe  defcribed  by 
your  correfpondent,  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  fo  much  as 
to  permit  your  readers  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 

We,  in  this  town,  take  one  third  part  of  mud,  (fleech) 
and  two  thirds  of  fmall  coal  (culm)  :  thefe  we  mix  very 
well  together,  after  which  we  make  them  into  round  balls 
to  burn ;  but  if  thefe  are  to  be  burned  foon,  it  requires 
feme  (kill  to  manage  matters  properly. 

Almoft  all  I  know  I  have  learned  from  experience,  (for 
I  have  had  but  little  fchool-learning)  and  this  good  miflrefs 
has  taught  me  that  the  beft  way  of  burning  thefe  balls  is, 
as  follows. 

I  ufe  no  grate,  but  burn  them  on  the  hearth.  I  iurfh 

caufe  a  few  cinders  to  be  lighted  :  when  thefe  began  to 

burn,  I  pile  up  the  coal-balls  over  them,  nearly  in  this 
o 

form,  o°o°o  till  they  rife  to  a  point  at  the  back  of  the 
oooo 

chimney.  I  then  plafter  the  outfide  over  with  the  mixture 
they  wTere  made  of,  and  making  a  hole  at  the  top,  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  front,  for  the  fake  of  vent,  they  burn  well, 
and  make  an  excellent  fire. 

I  am,  with  great  refpedt,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Briflington,  An  honest  Farmer, 

Q£t.  i2,  1764, 


v 
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NUMBER  LXXII. 

A  Wiltshire  Farmer'  $  Method  of  procuring  clean  Seed-JVhcat% 
Gentlemen, 

WHEAT  is  a  noble  crop,  and  on  it  do  farmers 
chiefly  depend  for  raifing  money  to  pay  their  rent. 
As  this  is  the  cafe,  every  thing  that  can  tend  towards  en- 
creafing  the  farmer’s  profit,  by  his  wheat,  muft,  of  courfe, 
be  acceptable. 

Sow  feeds  and  reap  weeds ,  has  been  an  old  faying  in  my 
family  ;  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  mofl  farmers  are  too 
carelefs  in  the  choice  and  management  of  their  feed-wheat; 
they  fow  with  it  the  feeds  of  many  weeds,  which,  vegetating 
with  the  crop,  give  them  at  harveft  a  crop  they  wifh  not 
to  fee  on  their  land. 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  feed-wheat  is  generally 
very  carefully  dreffed,  being  the  prime  corn,  and  fetches 
a  price  accordingly. 

I  allow  that  feed-wheat  is  often  in  the  market  fold  one 
fhilling  in  a  bufhel  dearer  than  ordinary  wheat,  but  I  can¬ 
not  fo  eafily  perfuade  myfelf  that  this  feed-wheat  is  clean 
dreffed.  I  know,  indeed,  by  experience,  that  it  feldom 
is  fo  ;  for  though  I  have  been  a  farmer  now  above  twenty 
years,  I  never  yet  bought  any  feed-wheat,  and  fowed  it  as 
I  bought  it,  but  it  flocked  my  land  with  weeds. 

I  was,  for  this  reafon,  under  a  fort  of  neceffity  of  find¬ 
ing  out  fome  other  method  of  managing  my  wheat  for 
feed,  and  after  many  unfuccefsful  attempts  I  pitched  on 
that  which  follows,  and  it  has  anfwered  well. 

I  approve  of  a  change  of  feed,  and  on  this  account  I 
buy  fome  wheat  for  feed  every  year;  but  I  buy  not  what 
is  in  general  called  feed-wheat;  no,  I  find  it  more  for  my 
advantage  to  buy  the  common  wheat  that  is  to  be  met 
with  at  market ;  but  then  I  have  a  peculiar  method  of 
making  it  fit  for  my  purpofe,  and,  indeed,  I  prepare  all 
jny  wheat  for  feed  in  the  fame  manner. 


I  generally 
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I  generally  fow  every  year  about  feventy  acres  of  wheat, 
and  ufe  about  two  hundred  bufhels  of  feed,  or  twenty-five 
quarters. 

The  inftant  harvtft  is  over,  I  generally  buy  ten  quarters 
of  wheat  for  feed,  and  fet  fome  men  to  threfh  the  remain¬ 
ing  fifteen  quarters  in  my  own  barns. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  buy  common  wheat ; 
but  then  I  have  it  carefully  picked  over,  almoft  grain  by 
grain,  before  I  attempt  to  fow  it. 

My  method  is,  to  have  a  long  table,  on  each  fide  of 
which  four  people  may  fit.  The  wheat  is  (hot  out  of 
bafkets  on  the  table ;  and  as  the  women  pick  out  the  prime 
grains  clear  from  the  feeds  of  weeds,  they  fweep  them 
with  their  hands  into  bags  nailed  to  the  edge  of  the  table. 
The  bottoms  of  thefe  bags  are  tied  like  a  purfe,  and  when 
they  are  full,  (they  hold  about  half  a  bufhel)  on  loofening 
the  firing  at  bottom,  the  wheat  falls  into  a  fack  held 
underneath  for  receiving  it.  To  thefe  women  I  give  fix- 
pence  a  day  and  fmall  beer ;  and  each  of  them  will  pick 
me  five  or  fix  pecks  a  day. 

In  this  manner  I  fupply  myfelf  with  good  clean  feed- 
wheat  at  a  moderate  expence ;  and  I  find,  by  repeated 
experience,  that  my  crops  are,  by  this  management,  much 
clearer  of  weeds  than  my  neighbours. 

But  I  muftnot,  however,  omit  one  circumfiance,  which 
is,  that  I  lay  no  new  yard-dung  on  my  wheat-land  :  I 
fold  what  is  at  a  diftance  from  my  houfe,  and  the  reft  I 
generally  drefs  from  a  muck-heap  two  years  old,  and  that 
has  been  twice  turned :  experience  has  many  years  fince 
convinced  me  that  vafi  quantities  of  the  feeds  of  weeds 
are  annually  carried  on  land  with  dung. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Marlborough,  Your  humble  fervant, 

November  5,  1764.  A  Wiltshire  Farmer, 


N  U  M- 
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An  experienced  Method  of  [owing  Clover  on  Barley ,  recommended 

to  the  Notice  of  Farmers . 

Gentlemen, 

NOTHING  is  more  frequently  pra&ifed  than  Cow¬ 
ing  clover  with  fpring  corn,  and  it  is  reckoned  very 
good  hufbandry  yet  is  it  often  the  occafion  of  great  lofs 
to  the  farmer,  nay,  fometimes  almoft  the  entire  lofs  of  a 
barley  crop. 

A  few  years  ago  I  fowed  twenty-five  acres  of  land  in 
fine  tilth  with  broad  clover  and  barley ;  but  the  fpring  be¬ 
ing  backward  and  cold,  ^and  the  fummer  wet,  the  clover 
got  too  forward,  and  overpowered  the  barley. 

At  harveft  they  were  both  cut  together ;  and  the  clover 
being  full  of  juice,  occafioned  its  being  a  long  tedious 
time  before  I  could  houfe  my  barley. 

When  I  had  got  it  into  the  barn,  the  men  complained 
much  of  its  threfhing  fo  badly,  that  they  could  not  under¬ 
take  to  do  it  unlefs  I  would  double  the  price  to  them : 
this  I  could  not  afford  ;  however,  I  ordered  them  to  give 
it  only  a  light  beating,  leaving  the  under  corn  in  the 
ffraw,  together  with  the  clover,  for  my  cattle. 

I  loft,  in  fadt,  half  my  crop  by  the  clover ;  and  what 
barley  I  got  was  lean,  and  thin  bodied,  fetching  me  but 
a  very  indifferent  price  at  market. 

As  I  had  before  experienced  feveral  fuch  Ioffes,  I  was 
determined  to  find  out,  if  poifible,  fome  remedy.  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  neighbour,  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  advifed 
me  to  fow  my  clover,  for  the  future,  a  month  after  my 
barley,  and  it  would  not  prove  too  rank. 

I  followed  his  advice,  and  found  it  to  anfwer  extremely 
well,  infomuch  that  I  have,  to  my  great  advantage,  con¬ 
tinued  the  practice  ever  fince. 


There 
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There  is  no  danger  of  the  clover  failing,  though  the 
feafon  fhould  prove  dry ;  and  the  feed  is  to  be  fcattered 
on  the  ground  without  farther  care,  for  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  to  harrow  or  roll  it :  the  roots  and  blades  of  the 
barley  will  keep  moifture  enough  in  the  land  to  fupply 
the  fmall  wants  of  the  clover  during  its  infant  growth, 
and  when  the  barley  is  off,  it  will  thrive  amain. 

I  muff  advife  the  farmer  to  fee  that  he  has  good  feed  ; 
and  this  he  can  know  no  other  way  but  by  trying  it,  by 
lowing  fome  in  his  garden. 

The  method  is  very  eafy*  Let  him  count  off  a  certain 
number  of  feeds,  fuppofe  two  hundred ;  and  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  bed,  let  thefe  be  fcattered  regularly  on  it. 

He  is  then  to  obferve  how  long  they  take  coming  up, 
and  how  many  of  the  feeds  mifs  ;  and  by  this  he  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  clover-feed,  and 
fow  a  quantity  according  to  what  the  refult  of  his  experi¬ 
ment  is. 

I  muff  note,  however,  that  if  the  weather  is  very  dry* 
it  may  be  proper  to  fhade  the  bed. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Effex,  1764s,  N,  L 


Mufeum  Rufticum,  &c. 


For  DECEMBER,  1764. 


VOLUME  the  THIRD. 


NUMBER  LXXIV. 

I  '  » 

‘ The  Profit  attending  Arable  and  Pafiure  Land  compared ,  as 
found  by  Experience ,  near  Bury,  in  Suffolk. 


Gentlemen, 


TH  E  following  calculation  of  the  different  profit 
attending  arable  and  pafture  land  in  my  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  wTorthy  a 
place  in  your  Mufeum  Rufiicum ,  &c.  lince  it  is  not  drawn 
up  merely  from  fancy,  but  from  the  exadt  accounts  I 
have  kept  of  my  own  crops,  and  the  information  I  have 
gained  from  feVeral  fenfible  farmers. 

I  take  twenty  acres,  and  fuppofe  them  an  addition  to  a 
farm  ;  but  I  fhould  premife,  fuch  an  one  as  w'ill  require 
fome  additional  cattle  to  be  kept  for  it,  perhaps  two 
horfes  :  but  a  farm  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  may  be  fo 
circumftanced  as  to  require  no  material  Handing  expences 
extraordinarv  for  fuch  an  addition,  in  which  cafe  the 
ploughings,  i3c.  will  not  coff  near  what  I  have  laid  them 
at ;  but  the  faireft  way  is  the  fuppofition  I  have  made. 
We  reckon  nothing  is  either  got  or  loft  by  four  {hillings 
per  acre  for  a  clean  earth. 

*  Vol.  III.  No.  16.  T  t 


Calculation 
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Calculation  of  the  Expences  and  Profit  of  farming  a  ploughed 
or  paflure  Field  of  twenty  Acres  for  nine  Tearsy  on  a 
Suppofition  that  it  is  not  a  Farm  by  itfelfi  but  an  Addition 
to  another  of  Fifty  Pounds  per  Annum,  the  Soil  wet ,  and 
a  loofe ,  woodcock ,  brick  Earth  on  the  Surface ,  for  eighteen 
Inches  deep ,  and  under  that  a  very  good  Jlijf  Clay ,  improved 
by  Land- draining, 

Firft  Year,  Fallow* 


/. 

r. 

d. 

Rent  charges  -  -  -  - 

-  IS 

0 

0 

Firft  ploughing,  a  clean  earth 

-  4 

0 

0 

Second  ditto ,  ribbling  it  clofe  overwart 

“  4 

0 

0 

Harrowing  it  overwart  - 

-  0 

5 

0 

Rolling  ------ 

-  0 

3 

0 

Third  ploughing,  a  roving 

-  2 

10 

0 

Fourth  ditto ,  a  clean  earth  - 

-  4 

0 

0 

29 

18 

0 

Second  Year,  Barley. 

Rent,  & c. 

-  rS 

0 

0 

Firft  ploughing,  a  clean  earth 

-  4 

0 

0 

Harrowing  down  the  ridges  - 

-  0 

5 

0 

Expences  of  mucking,  at  twenty  loads  per  acre, 
and  fpreading  the  muck  fuppofed  to  be  at  the 
farmer's  houfe  - 

Second  ploughing  the  fowing  earth,  as  it  maybe 
done  with  a  double-breafted  plough,  to  fhut 
up  the  barks  ;  that  and  the  harrowing  - 
Seventeen  coomb  and  two  bufhels  of  feed-barley, 
at  eight  £hil lings  and  fix-pence  per  coomb 
Two  bufhels  and  a  half  of  clover-feed,  at 
twenty-five  (hillings  per  bufhel  - 
Harrowing  and  water-furrowing  - 
Weeding  -  r 

Harvefting,  two  (hillings  and  fix^pence  per  acre 
Threfhing,  one  hundred  and  fixty  coomb,  at 
fix-pence  per  coomb  --•**- 


io  o  © 


4  o  t> 


-  789 


3 

o 

1 

2 


2  6 
10  o 
o  o 
10  o 


400 
51  16  3 


Carrying 
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Brought  over  51  16  3 

Carrying  out  one  hundred  and  fixty  coomb,  at 
eight  times,  eight  pounds ;  but  as  back  car¬ 
riage  may  fometimes  be  got,  fay  -  -500 

Expences  eight  times  at  market  -  -  -  1  10  o 

58  63 

Third  Year,  Clover. 


Rent,  &e.  -  -  -  -  -  -15  00 

Cutting  twenty  acres,  and  harvefting  it  -  -300 

Threfhing  thirty-two  bufhels  of  clover-feed,  at 

four  Shillings  per  bufhel  -  -  -  -680 

Expences  of  carrying  the  feed  out,  and  at  market  1150 
Weeding  the  clover  -  -  -  -  -  0100 

26  13  o 

Fourth  Year,  Wheat. 


Rent,  &c.  -  - 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  water-furrowing 
the  clover-land,  and  fowing  the  wheat,  five 
{hillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre  -  -  - 

Ten  coomb  of  feed  - 

Weeding  ------- 

Harvefting,  including  all  expences,  five  (hil¬ 
lings  per  acre  - 
Threfhing  one  hundred  coomb  - 
Carrying  out  ditto ,  at  five  goings,  back  carriage 
three  of  them,  and  at  market  - 
Haulming,  at  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  - 


15  o  o 


5  10  o 
8  00 
1  10  o 

500 

500 

300 
I  10  o 


44  10  o 


Fifth  Year,  Fallow. 


Rent,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -  -15  00 

Expences  the  fame  as  the  Hrft  year  -  -  -14180 

29  18  o 


T  t  2 


Sixth 
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Sixth  Year,  Wheat. 

Rent,  &c.  -  -  -  -  - 

Mucking,  the  materials  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
farmer’s  yard  - 
Ten  coomb  of  feed  blew-chafF  wheat 
Sowing  earth  ------ 

Weeding  ------- 

Harvefting  - 

Threfhing  one  hundred  and  twenty  coomb,  at 
one  fhilling  and  two-pence  per  coomb  - 
Carrying  out  ditto ,  at  fix  times,  as  before 

Seventh  Year,  White  Oats. 

Rent,  &c.  ------ 

Firft  ploughing,  a  clean  earth  - 
W  ater-furrowing  - 

Second  ploughing,  a  clean  earth  -  - 

W  ater-furrowing  - 

Third  ploughing,  fowing  earth,  and  harrowing 

Twenty  coomb  of  feed  - 

Weeding  ------ 

Harvefting,  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre 
Threfhing  one  hundred  and  twenty  coomb 
Carrying  out  fix  times,  and  marketing 


/. 

*5 

io 

7. 

4 

2 

5 

7 

5 


s,  d* 

o  o 

o  o 
0  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 

o  o 
o  o 


45  0  ° 


1 5 

4 

o 

4 
o 

5 
8 

o 

2 

3 

3 


o  o 
o  o 

5  o 
o  o 

3  0 

o  o 

o  o 

10  o 

10  o 

o  o 

18  o 


Eighth  Year,  Tares  and  Turneps. 

Rent,  &c,  - 

One  clean  earth,  and  harrowing  ten  acres  for 
tares,  and  water-furrowing,  and  rolling 
Five  coomb  of  feed-tares  - 
Cutting,  making,  loading,  and  flacking  of  fifteen 
loads  of  tare  fodder  - 
Ploughing  up  the  tare  land,  a  clean  earth  -  - 

Overwarting  another  clean  earth  -  -  - 

,  ;  Roving 


46  60 


-  15  0  o 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


10  o 
10  o 

0  o 

0  O 
O  0 


26  o  0 
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Roving  it  -----  - 

Firft  ploughing  for  turneps,  ten  acres,  a  clean 
earth  ------- 

Second  ploughing,  drawing  the  ridges  into  barks 
Third  ploughing,  ribbling  it  overwart 
Harrowing  it  flat  ----- 

Fourth  ploughing,  a  clean  earth;  draw  it  on  to 
the  fteach  ------ 

Fifth  ploughing,  fowing  earth,  up-fet  it,  and 
harrowing  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Turnep-feed  ------ 

Firft  hoeing,  at  four  (hillings  per  acre 
Second  ditto ,  at  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence 


I.  s.  d. 
26  00 

1  50 

2  00 
I  00 

1  10  o 
026 

2  0  0 

250 

050 

2  OO 

I  50 
39  12  6 


Ninth  Year,  Wheat  and  Barley* 

Rent,  &c.  ------ 

Ploughing  and  fowing  the  tare-land  with  wheat. 


water-furrowing,  &c.  -  -  -  -  2 

Five  coomb  of  feed  red-ftalked  wheat  -  “4 

Weeding  -  -  -  o 

Harvefting  -  -  -  -  -  2 

Haulming  -  -  -  -  -  -  o 

Threfhing  fixty  coomb  -  -  “3 

Carrying  out  ditto ,  &c.  -  -  -  -  2 

Ploughing  and  fowing  the  t urnep-land  with  barley, 
harrowing,  rolling,  and  water-furro\Ving  -  2 

Eight  coomb  of  feed  patney  barley  3 

Weeding  -  -  -  -  -  -  o 

Harvefting  -  -  -  -  -  -  1 

Threlhing  feventy  coomb  -  -  -  1 

Carrying  out  feventy  coomb  -  ,  -  1 


4i 


o  o 

*  Ij 

10  0 
o  o 
15  o 
10  o 
15  o 
o  o 

10  Q 

10  G 

4  o 
2  6 

5  o 
15  o 
10  o 

6  6 


PRODUCE. 


1 
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PRODUCE. 

Firft  Year. 

Sheep-feed  worth  - 

Second  Year. 

One  hundred  and  fixty  coomb  of  barley,  at  eight 
{hillings  per  coomb  - 

Shack  for  cattle  - 

Third  Year. 

Feed  of  clover  before  it  is  feeded  - 
Thirty- two  bufhels  of  clover- feed,  at  one  pound 
five  {hillings  per  bufhel  - 
Feed  after  feed  -  -  -  -  -c 

"•  '*  *  '*  *  i  -  i 

Fourth  Year. 

One  hundred  coomb  of  wheat,  at  fifteen  fhil- 
lings  per  coomb 
Shack  for  cattle  -  - 


Sheep-feed 


Fifth  Year. 


Sixth  Year. 


One  hundred  and  twenty  coomb  of  wheat,  at 
fourteen  fhillings  per  coomb  - 

Shack  for  cattle  -  -  - 

■«  •-**  *  '  »^y 

Seventh  Year. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  coomb  of  white  oats, 
at  eight  fhillings  per  coomb  - 

Shack  for  cattle  - 

* 

5  Eighth 


/. 

r.  d. 

I 

10  0 

64 

0  © 

2 

0  0 

66 

0  0 

20 

0  © 

40 

0  0 

2 

0  0 

62 

0  © 

75 

©  0 

1 

10  0 

76 

10  © 

1 

10  0 

84 

0-  0 

1 

10  0 

85 

10  0 

48 

%  l 

0  D 

2 

0  0 

50 

0  0 

v 
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Eighth  Year.  /.  s.  d. 

Fifteen  load  of  tares  -  -  -  -  -15  00 

Ten  acres  of  turneps  to  buy  cattle  in,  and  fatten 
on  them,  to  fell  off  in  the  fpring,  worth 
three  pounds  per  acre  -  -  -  -30  00 

tm  m  IHI71TT  MWIn'lllfcMIiHHIi 

•-  45  00 

Ninth  Year. 

Sixty  coomb  of  wheat,  at  fourteen  (hillings  and 

fix-pence  per  coomb  -  -  •-  -  S7  O  O 

Shack  -  -  -  -  -  -  -0150 

Seventy  coomb  of  barley,  at  feven  (hillings  and 

fix-pence  per  Coomb  -  -  -  -  26  5  o 

Shack  -  -  -  -  -  -  i  00 

115  00 


Fir  ft  Year. 

/. 

s.  d. 

Expences 

-  29 

18  0 

Produce 

-  1 

10  0 

Lofs 

-  28 

8  0 

Second  Year. 

Produce 

-  66 

0  0 

Expences 

-  58 

6  3 

Profit 

-  7 

13  9 

Third  Y 

ear. 

Produce 

-  62 

0  0 

Expences 

-  26 

13  0 

Profit 

-  35 

7  0 

Fourth  Year. 

Produce 

-  76 

10  0 

Expences 

-  44 

10  0 

Profit 

-  32 

0  0 

Fifth  Year. 

Expences 

-  29 

0 

00 

M 

Produce 

-  1 

10  0 

Lofs 


Sixth  Year. 

la  S .  (i  a 

Produce  -  -  85  10  o 

Expences  -  -  45  o  o 

Profit  -  -  40  10  o 

1  $  i  -  » 

Seventh  Year. 
Produce  -  -  50  o  o 

Expences  -  -  46  6  o 

Profit  -  *  3  14  o 

Eighth  Year. 

Produce  -  -  45  o  o 

Expences  -  -  39  12  6 

Profit  -  -  576 

Ninth  Year. 

Produce  -  -  115  o  O 

Expences  -  -  41  6  6 

Profit  -  -  73  1 3  6 


-  28  8  o 


Profit 


/ 


Wl  k 

.V*  i" 
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Profit. 


Lois, 


f#  - 

'  *-  4V-  /. 


2d  Year 
3d  Year 
4th  Year 
6th  Year 
7th  Year 
8th  Year 
gth  Year 

Profit  of  7  Years  198  -  5  9 

5  6  16  ro 


1  ft  Year 

5  th  Year 


L  j.  d. 

28  8  o 

28  8  o 


/•  r. 

-  7  1 3  9 

-35  70  __ _ _ 

-  32  00  L0fs  0f  2  Years -56  16  o 

-  40  10  o  "  *:X; ; 

3  H  0  7 

-  5  7  6 

-  73.13  6  .  .  .  , 


-ti-  i  .  f. 

|R  ■'  : 


7 


14 1  9  9  Total  profit  in  9  years 


Which  is  fifteen  pounds  fourteen  (hillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  annum ,  or  rather  better  than  fifteen,  fhillings 
fer  acre  *. 

But  I  fhould  obferve,  that  as  a  crop  of  clover-feed  is 
the  moil  uncertain  and  various  of  any  that  is  grown,  I 
have  reckoned  tefs  for  it  by  far  than  multitudes  produce^ 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  many  bring  nothing  at  all. 

I  know  a  field  of  twenty  acres,  which  I  have  been  often 
told  by  feveral  who  knew  the  crop,  once  produced  the 
farmer  five  bufhels  per  acre.  It  was  all  down  on  a 
Friday,  and  the  farmer  fufpedfing  a  change  of  weather, 
by  great  rewards  to  his  workmen,  and  bringing  calks  of 
ale  into  the  field,  and  feeding  them  well,  tempted  them 
to  work  in  an  extraordinary  manner  all  the  S aturday,  and 
cleared  thekwhole  into  barn.  Jt  began  raining  in  the 
night, 'and  fo  much  fucceeding  bad  weather  came,  that 
the  crops  were,  in  general,  greatly  damaged.  Hist  pro¬ 
duced,  as  I  faid,  one  hundred  bufhels,  all  which  he  fold 
at  three  pounds  ten  (hillings  y^rrhuftiel*.  arififtg  to  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  potinds.  And  a  few  years  ago  I  faw  the 
fame  field  with  a  crop  of  clover,  which-did  .not  produce 
twenty  pecks,  and  that  fo  wretched  as  to  fetch  nothing. 

•••  ■  •  -  •<  *  ■  •  I  read 


*  Nothing  is  reckoned  fo?  the  flraw,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
made  into  the  Qi«ck. 
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1  read  this  calculation  to  a  farmer,  and  he  obferved, 
that  I  fhould  reckon  eighty  bufhels  for  the  crop  ;  and  as 
St  is  often  grown,  I  will  give  you  another  total,  with  that 
alteration,  that  your  readers  may  adopt  either,  according 
to  their  idea  of  the  chance. 

t.  s.  ch 

Profit  -  248  13  9 

Lofs  -  -  »  -  -  56  16  o 

ai  ■  »T  ■>'  . r 

191  17  9 


which  is  twenty-one  pounds  fix  {hillings  and  five-pence 
per  annum ,  or  better  than  a  guinea  per  acre. 

As  l  gave  you,  in  one  of  my  laft  letters,  the  courfe  of 
the  crops  hereabouts,  and  which  differs  from  the  above 
account,  I  fhould  obferve  to  you,  that  I  then  fuppofed  a 
good  coat  of  manure  to  be  laid  on  every  other  year  : 
Without  fuch  an  affiftance,  thofe  crops  would  be  too  much 
for  fuch  land  as  our’s. 

As  I  mention  back  carriage  in  this  calculation,  I  will 
explain  my  meaning*  We  generally  carry  our  corn  to 
Ipfwich,  Manningtree,  or  Thetford,  from  which  places 
We  load  home  writh  coals  for  blackfmiths,  or  any  perfons 
that  want  them,  who  pay  us  eighteen  fhillings  for  the 
carriage  of  a  loading,  twelve  fhillings  per  chaldron,  and 
we  generally  bring  one  and  a  half.  But  as  we  may  acci¬ 
dentally  carry  our  corn  where  none  is  to  be  had,  I  make 
fuch  allowances  as  to  bring  it  near  the  truth. 


Calculation  of  nine  Years  Expencss  and  Profit  of  twenty  Acres 
of  Grafs-Ltmd ,  the  Soil  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  above 
Arable  Land ,  with  no  other  Difference  than  being  Grafs  or 


Ploug  hed. 

Firfl  Year’s  Expences. 

/.  s.  d. 

Rent,  -*  -  15  q  o 

Mowing,  making 
*nd  coekjng  ten 

V 


l.  s.  d, 

acres  of  grafs  to 
hay  at  three  fhil¬ 
lings  per  acre, 
with  beer  -  -  1  10  O 

16  IC  O 

u 


Vox.  III.  No,  16* 


Stacking 


/ 
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/.  s.  d. 
Brought  over  16  io  o 
Stacking,  loading, 

&c.  of  ten  loads 
of  hay  -  '  -  i  io  Q 
Expences  on  four  . 
goings  of  hay 
when  it  is  fold, 
weighing,  and 
market  -  -  0160 

N.  B .  Nothing: 
is  reckoned  for 
carriage  as  ma- 
nure  is  brought 
;  back. 

Fifteen  old  crones, 
bought  in  Au- 

guft  -  -  -  3  15  Q 

Expences  in  buy¬ 
ing  fheep  -  -  o  40 

Three  cows  at  live 
r  pounds  each  -  15  o  0 
A  fow,  and  ten 
pigs  three  weeks 
old  -  -  -  2  12  6 

Suppofing  two 
acres  to  be  ma¬ 
nured  each  year 
with  twenty-fix 
■  .loads  per  acre,. 

Forty  loads  ©f  clay, 
at  two- pence 
half-penny  per 
load  -  -  -  o  8  4. 

Twelve  ditto  of 
nfhes,  mortar, 
ar  rotten  duns'* 


L 


brought  from 
Bury;  fix  wag¬ 
gon  loads,  at 
eleven  {hillings 
and  fix-pence 
.  per  load  -  -  3  9  O 

Expences  of  car- 
ryingiton,  and 
fpreading,  &c,  1  8  © 

T urning  and  mix¬ 
ing  manure  -  o  4  0 

45  16  10 
Second  Year. 

Rent,  &c.  -  -15  o  o 

Mowing, making, 

&c.  of  fix  acres 
of  grafs  -  -  o  18  G 

Stacking,  &c,  fix 

loads  of  hay  -  o  18  0 

Weigh  in?,  rnar- 

o  o7 

keting,  -• 

Expences  of  buy¬ 
ing  fheep 
A  fcore  of  old 
crones 

Manuring  two  -a 
cres  as  above 


O  10  G- 


-  Q. 


-  4  O  O, 


S-  9  4 
28  16  10 
Third  Year. 

Rent,  &c.  -  -  15  0  a 

Mowing  and.  ma¬ 
king,  &c,  eight 
acres  of  grafs,,- 
at  three  fhil¬ 
lings  per  acre  i 


1  4  -  0 

16  4  G 


at 
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/.  j. 

,  -  Brought  over  16  4 

-Stacking,  bV.  I  4 
Weighing  and 

marketing,^.  0  12 
Expences  on  cat¬ 
tle^  -  -02 

fifteen  crones  -  3  15 

Manuring  two  a- 

♦ 

cres  as  above  5  9 

27  6 

Fourth  Year. 

Rent,  *&c.  -  »  15  Q 

Mowing  and  ma¬ 
king  twelve 
acres,  at  three 
{hillings  per 
acre  -  - 

Stacking,  - 
Weighing  and 
marketing 
Expences  on  cat¬ 
tle  —  —  — 

Fifteen  crones  - 
Manuring  two  a- 
cres  as  above 


I 

X 


-  o 


o 

4 


16, 

16 

18 

5 

o 


5  9 


29 

-  '  Fifth  Year. 

Rent,  &c.  -  -  15 

Mowing  and  ma¬ 
king  ten  acres  1 
Stacking,  &Y.  -  1 

Weighing  and 
marketing 


10 

10 


-016 


d. 

/. 

s. 

d. 

0 

Expences  on  cat- 

\ 

0 

tie 

0 

3 

0 

Fifteen  crones  - 

3 

7 

6 

0 

Manuring  two  a- 

cres  as  above 

5 

9 

4 

0 

'  •  - 

27 

IQ 

0 

Sixth  Year. 

4 

4 

Rent,  &c.  -  - 

Mowing  and  ma- 

15 

0 

O 

king  nine  acres 

1 

7 

0 

Stacking,  &c.  - 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Weighing,  &c. 
Expences  on  cat- 

0 

14 

p 

tie  -  •-  - 

o' 

4 

0 

Fifteen  crones  - 

4 

5 

0 

Manuring  two  a- 

0 

cres  as  above 

5 

9 

4 

0 

28 

6 

*4 

Seventh  Year. 

0 

Rent,  &c.  -  - 

*5 

0 

0 

Mowing  and  ma- 

0 

king  twelve 

0 

acres 

1 

16 

-0 

4 

Stacking,  tsY.  - 

1 

16 

0 

Weighing,  &c. 

0 

18 

0 

4 

Twenty  crones 
Expences  on  cat- 

5 

0 

0 

*  tie  - 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Manuring-  two  a- 

c/ 

- 

cres  as  above 

5 

9 

'4 

0 

30 

4 

4 

0 

Eighth  Year. 

0 

Rent,  £sY.  -  - 

*5 

0 

ft 

U  u  2 


Mowing 
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**>  <*-v-  *-.•  r*. 


/.  s.  d. 

Brought  over  15  0  0 

Mowing  and  ma-  ~  ;  Rent,  &c. 


Ninth  Year. 


/. 


d» 


^  %  15  0  ° 

king  eight  acres  1  4  0  Mowing  and  ma- 

Stacking,  &cJ  ^14  0  king  ten  acres  1  ro  o 

<■  •  -  -*  ^  ~  '  r  . 

1  10  o 

080 

3  iso 


Weighing,  -  o  10  o  Stacking,  &c. 
Twenty  crones  %  5  10  o  Weighing,  &i.  - 

Expenses  -  ^070  Twenty  crones  » 


Manuring  two  a- 


eres  as  above  r-  c  04 


Expences  on  cattle  0  10  © 


>  .-*•  «*&  V-  f 

v  *  - 


22  13  O 


?  t 


2.1  r:  .i;  :  29  4  4.: 

P.  R  o  D  U  C  E. 


■*i  1  o  t>  ;  1  ; "  ‘  v  «■  ~  r  • 

^  '4  ■*'»'»  •-  *  -s  «»  »  /»„. 


Firft  Year. 


/. 


s. 


o  0 


5- 0 


Ten  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  eight,  and  fold  in 
thecwinter  at*  two  pounds  per  load  -  -  16 

FifteeStfohd  .crones  fold  fat,  with  their  lambs,  at  , 
fifteen  ifhillings  .per  couple  -  -  I  I 

As- ifa‘  expences  are  calculated  for  the  dairy, 
cfudh  as  v/ood,  utenfils,  &c.  I  fhall  lay  the 
cleave  profit  of  the  cows  at  four  pounds  each, 
which  is  what  I  have  generally  made  of  mine, 
every  thing  paid,  and  yet  kept  a  calf  now  and 
then  for  ftpek  :  one  I  reckon  this  year  -  -12  0  0 

I  {half  riot' explain  all  the  method  of  managing 
thedidgs,  but  lay  the  clear  profit  of  a  fow  at 
different  funds,  fuch  as  I  have  generally  found 
'  rnytown  produce  -  -  -  -  60® 


?-*  Jf  t  .  ^  <,=3 

' ■  ■■  \  -L’aivs:; 


45  5  ® 

■  .  -  Second  Year. 

Eight  loads  of  hay  wafted  to  vfeven,  ‘and  fold  at  ; ; 

•  two  pounds-  per  load  -  -  -  -  O  O 

Twenty  crones,  fold  fat  at  feventeen  {hillings 

per  couple  ^  -  v^  .17  0  0 

Three  cows,  at  four  pounds  each  -  -  12  p  o 

One  fow’  :•  -i  -  -  -  ~  -  -  65© 


Third 


49  5 
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Third  Year,  L  x.  </. 

Ten  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  eight,  fold,  at^twa  , . 

pounds  per  load  -  .  r 
Fifteen  crones,  fold  at  fifteen  {hillings  per  couple  11  5  o 

F«ur  cows,  the  new  one  at  three  pounds  (the 

calf  is  now  a  cow)  ~  r  -  -  15  00 

One  fow  **■■»<*.•  ■vr&->  M-io  o 

•j.  -  •«-  <N/v.-  .  1  V  .  . 

4-S  o 

Fourth  Year.  -£  ov-.t  gni . 

Fourteen  loads  of  hay  wafted  to  twelve  -  '  -  24  00 

Fifteen  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  fif|pen  (hillings  n  50 
Four  cows,  the  new  one  three  pounds  fivefhillings  15  50 

One  fpw  -  -  ~  1  ‘  ~  ^  -  7  o  & 

,:Y  -n.:.  1  57  10  © 

:  v  Fifth  Year.  ,  .  -  .  . 

•r  ***  *ci  -  V  *  1  4U.LQ;  *•. 

Twelve  loads- of  hay,  wafted  to  ten  *  20  O  O 

Fifteen  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  ftxteen  (hillings  12  OO 
Four  eows,  the  new  one  at  three  pounds  ten 


(hillings 
One  fow 


m. 

m 


-  15  10  o 

-.500 

-  •  —  ■  - 

52  10  © 


Sixth  Year. 


*  Ten  .loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  eight  -  *•  16  00 

Fifteen  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  ftxteen  (hillings  12  00 

Four cowsv  ’  -  -16  00 

v*"  w.  •  -  '  .  •  -  s-  .  H  J  f 

One  fow  .  :  ^  -  *  .  -  -  7  100 

51  10  o 


C  '  * 


■Ui)0 10 


Seventh  Year. 


V 


Fourteen  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  twelve  -  -  24  o  O 

Twenty  crones,-  fold  p}r  couple  at  feventeen 

(hillings  -  -  -  -  -  -  L  *"  -va  -  >r.  -  17  00 

Four  cows  -  ~  mil  ^  •  -  16  o  O 

P  nO  fow  ~  -  -  -  -  -1^500 

'■  *  "  '  •  J  V  62  O0 

Eighth 


Si° 
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Eighth  Year.  1.  s.  £* 

Twelve  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  ten  -  -  20  o  o 

T wenty  cronesr  folder  couple  at  ftxteen  {hillings  16  o  o 
four  cows  -  -  t  -  -  -  1 6  o  g 

One  fow  «r  »  -  -  -*  -  $15  0 

m  «■— — —  ■  '  ^ • 

57  15  o 


Ninth  Year. 


Twelve  loads  of  hay,  wafted  to  ten  -  -  20  o  0 

Twenty  crones,  fold  per  couple  at  fourteen 

{hillings  -  ;  •  -  .  .  ~  -  -  -  14  o  o 

Four  cows  -  -  -  -  16  00 

One  fow  -  r  -  -  -  -  -7  00 

f  # 57  -o  0 


Expences.  Froduce. 


% 

s. 

J.  , 

* 

.  /. 

.  r. 

d. 

iff  Year  - 

-  "4  5 

16 

10 

xft  Year  - 

-  45 

5 

0 

2d  Year  - 

-  28 

16 

10 

2d  Year  - 

'  49 

5 

0 

3d  Year  - 

-  27 

6 

4 

3d  Year  - 

-  48 

15 

0 

4th  Year  - 

-  29 

4 

4 

4th  Year  - 

-  57 

10 

0 

5th  Y ear  - 

-  27 

15 

10 

5th  Year  - 

-  52 

10 

0 

6th  Year  - 

-  28 

6 

4 

6  th  Year  - 

-  51 

10 

0 

7th  Year  - 

-  3° 

4 

4 

7th  Year  - 

-  62 

0 

0 

8th  Year  - 

-  .29 

4 

4 

8th  Year 

-  57 

15 

0 

9th  Year  - 

-  22 

13 

0 

9th  Year  - 

-  57 

0 

0 

269 

8 

2 

481 

10 

0 

,269  8  2 

^  " 

212  1  10 

Which  is  twenty-three  pounds  eleven  {hillings  and 
two-pence  per  annum ,  or  one  pound  three  {hillings  per 
acre  profit. 

The  above  account,  gentlemen,  difplays  the  vaftly 
fuperior  advantages  of  grafs,"  with  us,  to  arable  land. 

You  will  certainly  remark,  that  nothing  in  the  above 
account  is  reckoned  for  Ioffes  of  ftock ;  but  in  anfwer  to 
that  I  jfhould  obferve,  that  nothing  is  calculated  in  the 
4  arable 


e  r  commercials.  33* 

arable  account  for  fome  bad  years,  when  in  fuch  land  not 
a  quarter  of  a  crop  is  produced  :  and  I  do  not  mean  this 
calculation  as  perfect,  (that  is  impoftible)  but  only  to  dif- 
cover  the  proportion  between  the  one  method  and  the  other  ; 
and  from  what  I  have  obferved,  and  gathered  from  the 
information  which  the  moft  intelligent  farmers  can  give 
me,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  chances,  on  the 
whole,  are  much  in  favour  of  the  grafs-land,  the  crop  of 
hay  and  feed  being  much  more  regular  than  thofe  of  corn,, 
clover,  or  turneps  ;  and  fuppofing  the  eighty  buihels  of 
clover-feed,  yet  the  grafs  profit  far  exceeds  the  arable,., 
even  then;  but,  as  I  obferved,  the  probability  lies  againft 
the  latter,  fuppofing  the  profit  to  be  only  fifteen  pounds 
fourteen  {hillings  and  eight-pence  per  annum . 

I  may  remind  you,  that  I  fuppofed  this  twenty  acres  to 
be  an  addition  to  a  farm,  not  one  by  itfelf,  and  fo  com¬ 
pared  the  refpedtive  profits  ;  therefore  I  have  not  allowed 
any  thing  for  the  feed  which  the  above-mentioned  cattle 
may  accidentally  have  on  the  arable  land,  or  turneps 
which  they  may  expend  in  the  winter;  and  for  this  reafon* 
becaufe,  although  it  appears  to  me  that  grafs,  is  the  moft 
profitable  hulbandFy^  yet  a  certain  quantity  of  ploughed-; 
land  fhould  undoubtedly  be  a  part  of  every  grafs  farm,  for 
the  raifing  turneps,  fome  artificial  grafs,;  and ...  ft  over 
enough  for  the  winter’s  food. 

I  hope  your  readers  will  perufe  this  calculation  with, 
candour,  and  believe  me,  when  I  allure  them  it  is  the 
neareft  the  truth  of  any  I  can  make,  either  from  my  own 
experience,  or  beft  information^  If  any  doubts  or  qbc 
jedtions  are  made  to  it,  I  fhall  be  ready,  in  a  future 
Number,  to  explain  my  meaning  more  precifely.  :  • 

The  three  laft  years  I  could  have  reckoned  two  Users 
fed  on  the  grafs  ready  for  turneps  in  the  winter,  and  in 
fome  other  articles  I  have  underlaid  the  matter,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  greatly,  left  the  want  of  winter  ftover  fhould  be  an 
objedtion. 

I  reckon  the  hay  all  fold  at  forty  fhillings ;  whereas  it 
is  fcarce  ever  in  nine  years  lefs  than  that,  and  frequently 
fifty  or  fixty  fhillings ;  but,  I. think  no  objedlion  can- be 

made 
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made  in  this  refpedl,  as  when  I  calculate  the  profit  of  ths 
grafs-land  I  have  at  prefent,  I  never  think  of  doing  it 
otherwife  than  in  the  manner  above,  as  fuch  is  the  profit 
arifing  from  my  having  fuch  a  quantity  of  grafs,  and 
which  I  could  not  make  of  any  ploughed  land  without  the 
grafs.  If  all  my  arable  fields  were  employed  in  growing 
ftover  for  a  very  large  quantity  of  grafs,  the  profit  would 
be  five  times  as  large  as  from  railing  corn  in  the  common 
courfe  of  hufbandry  about  us*. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  conflant  reader, 

Bradfield,  near  Bury,  Y. 

Nov.  6,  1764* 

P.  S .  I  forgot  fome  rollings  of  the  pafture,  at  two¬ 
pence  per  acre. 


NUMBER  LXXV. 


An  Attempt  to  Jhew ,  that  Mowing  of  Wheat  is  not  of  fo 
great  an  Advantage  to  the  Farmers  of  this  Kingdom  as  fome 
have  fappofed , 


Gentlemen, 


TH  E  Old-fafhioned  Farmer  will  venture  to  attempt 
confuting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comber. 

How  this  gentleman  fhould  arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of 
experimental  knowledge  as  to  think  himfelf  able  to  diredt 
us  farmers  in  the  management  of  our  bufinefs,  I  cannot 
guefs ;  for  the  long  letters  wrhich  he  fends  forth  amongft 
us,  feem  evidences  of  his  not  being  well  acquainted  with 

the 


*  We  may  venture  to  obferve,  that  the  corn,  in  the  eflimate 
of  the  profits  of  tillage,  is  valued  at  a  low  rate  ;  but,  perhaps, 
it  was  cheap  when  the  valuation  was  fixed  pand  allowances  may 
be  made  in  any  future  eRimatp  on  this  plan,  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  containing  a  comprehen- 
five  view  of  the  comparative  profits  of  the  tillage-farmer  and 
grazier.  K.  R. 
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the  practical  part  of  hufbandjty,  ‘ aT  TcouM  '-point,  out  in 
many  inftances,  not  to  mehtionv'hiS-'  letter  “ 6m  "raifing  of 

hedges;  -  . 

I  do  not  prefume  to  fet  up  for  a  difeAor  tojfi^Mprs'iii 
general-;  -becaufe  I  know*  many, -‘of  whom  L  fliotrid  t>e  glad 

-v  ••  f  U  •  £  *  f  f  ‘  ' 

to. learn*:  'but  as  myruftic  fituatiun  has  led  me  into"?!,  train 
of  obfervations  founded  upon  fabts,  as  fQth,'  TLhtll 
humbly  fubmit  them,  to  the- public. 

I  am  indifferent  whether  the  critic’s  frown,  of 'his  eaTi- 
did  fmile,  be  the  fate  of  my  letters.  Permit  me  therefore 
to  offer --my- fehtiments  in  defence  of  truth,  which  the 
holy  fcriptures  tell  me  overcomes  alb  things  •  and  i f  is 
with  this  mighty  weapon  that  I  intend  TO  fay  IovJ/'  the 
introducers  of  errors  in  hufbandry.  As  to  boafting' 
of  my  impartiality,  or' fitnefs  for  this  talk,  that  I  fliall 
avoid,  and  immediately  proceed  to  fhew,  that  the  mow¬ 
ing  of  wheat  (which  Mr.  Comber  drives  to  defend)  is. 
of  no  real  benefit,  or  advantage,  to  the  farmers  of  this 
ifland.  f  7  .  J  .  7’ 


The  mowing  of  wheat,  inftead  of  fhortening  our 
harveft,  (as  Mr.  Comber  intimates)  on  the  contrary,' A 
lengthens  it ;  fb  that  the  trifle  of  time  which  is  gained  by- 
mowing  it  quicker  than  the  fame  number  of  hands  barf 
reap  it,  is  all  loft  by  the  mowed  corn  requiring  to  ftand 
fo  much  longer  in  the  field  than  that  which  is  reaped  dobs  ; 
becaufe  he  that  mows,  cuts  up  more  grafs  and  weeds'; 
confequently  it  will  require  to  be,  many  more  days  out,- ! 
before  it  is  fit  to  carry, .  than  that  which  is  reaped,  -be>i- 
caufe  in  reaping  we  cut  .it  ofli  . above  thegrafs;  and  if  aftyAu, 
thirties,  or  large  weeds,  happen  to  be  amongft  it,  we  lea 7- 
them  ftanding;  whereas  the  mower  cuts  all  down  before  7 
him,  and  cannot  .avoid  cutting  nearer  the  ground  than.  We.-:  - 
chufe  to  reap;  for  which  reafon,  that  wheat  which  is 
mowed  will  require  many  days  of  hot  weather  to  welt 
the  grafs  and  weeds,  whilft  that  which  is  reaped  will  often * 
be  fit  to  carry  the  next  day :  thus,  by  our  old-faihioned 
method  of  reaping,  we  can  have  our  wheat  in  our  barns, 

®r  upon  our  ricks,  fafe  and  fecure,  whilft  the  new- 
Vol.  III.  No.  X  x  fafhioned 
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fafhioned  mowers  muft  have  their’s  expofed  to  the  hazard 
of  uncertain  weather. 

Befides,  that  wheat  which  is  mowed  is  one  third  longer 
in  the  ftraw  than  we  chufe  to  reap  it,  and  in  confequence 
fo  much  more  time  and  trouble  attends  the  carrying  of  it ; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  houfed,  fo  much  more  room  will  it  take, 
and  fo  much  more  ftraw  will  the  threfher  have  to  beat 
over  ;  all  which  inconveniencies  are  avoided  by  our  flick¬ 
ing  clofe  to  our  old-fafhioned  neat  and  fafe  method  of 
■  reaping ;  therefore  the  new-fangled  method  of  mowing 
wheat,  ought  not  to  be  propagated  amongft  us. 

As  to  all  objedlions  that  may  be  ufed  againft  our 
leaving  fo  much  ftubble,  I  fhall  offer  the  following  as  an 
anfwer. 

We  mow  our  ftubble  when  moft  convenient,  and 
make  ufe  of  it  to  thatch  our  buildings,  it  being  much 
better  than  ftraw  for  that  purpofe,  as  it  is  fure  to  be 
free  from  having  any  corn  to  grow  out  of  it ;  and,  as  it 
is  not  bruifed  by  the  flail,  it  fhoots  off  the  wet  better, 
and  will  endure  much  longer  than  that  ftraw  which  is 
bruifed,  or  has  Cars  to  it. 

If  we  do  not  want  it  for  that  purpofe,  it  then  ferves 
us  to  litter  our  yards,  and  anfwers  all  our  ends  as  well 
as  if  we  had  houfed  it,  and  been  at  ever  fo  much  extra¬ 
ordinary  expence  about  it :  therefore  the  old-fafhioned 
method  is  preferable  to  the  new ;  and  whether  it  ought 
to  be  followed  or  not,  I  will  leave  every  fenflble  man 
to  judge  for  himfelf. 

The  reafon  why  people  give  great  wages  in  harveft,  is 
to  encourage  men  to  work  more  hours,  and  brifker  than 
common :  on  this  account  therefore  we  provide  fome 
good  old  Jiingo  to  raife  our  men’s  fpirits  ;  and,  if  we  are 
free  with  it,  we  never  need  fear  wanting  labourers,  who- 
will  be  always  eager  to  aflift  the  beft  mafters  firft,  and 
then  the  others  will  come  in  their  turns  :  and  it  is  our 
defire  of  being  thus  nimble  with  our  harvefts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  free  with  our  money  and  liquor,  that  makes 
men  come  out  of  countries  which  are  late  with  their  harveft 

into- 
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Into  others,  which  are  earlier,  and  not  becaufe  one  county 
cannot  cut  down  their  corn  with  their  own  hands. 

The  Shropfhire,  Staffordfhire,  and  Chefhire  men  come 
into  this  county  to  help  us,  being  encouraged  thereto  by 
the  great  wages  we  give  for  a  few  days,  whilft  the  cutting 
of  our  wheat  lafls,  and  return  time  enough  to  help  their 
neighbours. 

Our  men  go  from  hence  to  Cambridgefhire,  and  other 
forward  counties,  and  return  time  enough  to  affift  us ; 
and  thus,  by  the  mutual  affiftance  which  is  given,  farmers 
are  enabled  to  fall  their  wheat  in  much  lefs  time  than 
they  otherwife  could  ;  and  if  we  fet  fuch  bargains  that 
men  get  three  or  four  (hillings  a  day,  and  their  drink, 
much  good  may  it  do  them  ;  they  work  many  hours  for  it, 
and  very  hard,  therefore  deferve  what  they  earn. 

I  could  go  on  upon  this  fubjedf  till  I  fhould  tire  myfelf 
with  writing,  and  others  with  reading,  the  many  proofs 
that  might  be  brought  to  confirm  farmers  in  their  old 
method  of  reaping ;  but  to  make  ufe  of  Mr.  Comber’s 
own  words,  his  fuggeflions  are  fufficiently  anfwered,  tc  fo 
<c  far  as  they  can  be  thought  by  any  fober  man  to  deferve 

notice.” 

What  Mr.  Comber  mentions  in  relation  to  the  vile  prac¬ 
tice  which  the  gleaners  of  corn  make  ufe  of  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  muft  be  owing  to  feme  innate  principle  of  vice 
which  they  are  fubjedf  to  ;  or,  perhaps,  their  teachers  do 
not  fhew  them  the  neceflity  of  doing  juftice  to  all  men. 

We  trufi:  our  labourers  wives  and  children  to  glean  after 
their  hufbands,  or  parents,  even  before  our  corn  is  carried, 
and  feldom  find  ourfelves,  in  the  lead,  injured  by  it: 
therefore  we  fhall  fcarcely  think  of  altering  our  good  and 
fafe  method  of  reaping,  for  a  fiovenly,  unfafe,  and  more 
expenfive  one  of  mowing,  which  is  like  to  be  lefs  pradtifed 
hereabouts  than  it  ufed  to  be ;  for  we  begin  to  reap  both 
eats  and  beans,  and  find  that  we  fave  greatly  by  fo  doing, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  we  fhall  foon  do  the  fame  by  our 
ffrong  crops  of  barley  :  and  this  method  I  will  defend 
againft  all  ©ppofers  j  for  if  they  have  pens  equal  to  a 

X  x  2  Pope, 
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Pope,  or  a  Churchill,  yet  it  is  out  of  the  power  even  of 
fuch  to  overcome  truth,  although,  I  own,  they  may  raife 
a  great  duff  againft  the  defenders  of  it. 

1  am,  Gentlemen, 


Warwickfhire,  The  Old-Fashioned  Farmer, 

Nov.  1 6,  1764, 


NUMBER  LXXVL 


Some  Objections  to  Mowing  of  Wheat ,  particularly  in  Swarth  ; 
a  good  Way  of  manuring  Land  recommended ;  with  a  Method 
of  weeding  Beans ,  by  turning  Sheep  on  them. 

Gentlemen, 

Y”  O  U  R  Northampton  correfpondent,  page  235,  of 
-  your  Firil:  Volume,  who  figns  himfelf  A.  B.  has 
given  fo  clear  an  account  of  the  method  of  mowing  beans 
in  fwarih ,  as  praclifed  in  the  Vale  of  Aylefbury,  that  it 
is  quite  needlefs  to  fay  any  more  upon  that  fubje<R ;  but 
your  defire  of  being  fully  informed  as  to  that  particular 
feeming  to  be  introductory  to  the  mowing  of  wheat,  I  will 
give  you  my  opinion  upon  that,  and  I  have  confulted 
fome  good  fenfible  farmers,  who  are  of  the  fame  opinion 
with  me. 

Different  countries  have  different  cuffcms  and  methods 
of  hufbandry,  which  they  follow  for  very  good  and  fuf- 
iicient  reafons,  peculiar  to  their  own  refpeclive  foils  and 
fituations ;  hut  it  is  very  proper  to  know  how  other 
countries  manage  their  hufbandry  affairs,  that  every  one 
may  be  able  to  introduce  what  is  reafonable  and  pra dti-r 
cable  in  his  fituation,  into  his  own  buflnefs.  Your 
Mufeurk  is  the  only  channel  of  communicating  fuch  know¬ 
ledge  all  over  the  kingdom. 

As  to  mowing  wheat  in  fwarth ,  I  think  it  will  litter 
about  very  much,  for  beans  do  fo;  fo  that  the  gatherer, 
who  follows  the  mower,  muff  have  a  good  and  quick  hand 
to  lay  the  wheat  in  any  tolerable  order  for  binding  foon 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  next  mower.  Chil¬ 
dren  can  never  do  this  work  5  and  women,  and  fuch  as  are 
4  lit 
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fit  for  it,  may  be  more  advantageoufly  employed  in  reap¬ 
ing.  But  if  wheat  muft  be  mowed,  I  think  that  the 
Hertfordfhire  fc)  the  and  cradle  would  perform  better  than 
the  Hainault  feythe,  efpecially  if,  inftead  of  the  long 
blade  which  they  ufe  in  Hertfordfhire,  they  were  to  ufe  a 
fhort  blade,  fuch  as  they  mow  walks  in  gardens  with, 
which  is  about  thirty-three  inches  long. 

Should  it  happen  to  rainfoon  after  the  wheat  is  mowed, 
it  would  be  very  improper  to  tie  it  up  into  fheaves  whilff 
it  is  wet ;  and  if  it  be  left  on  the  ground,  as  there  will  be 
no  ftubble  to  keep  it  hollow,  it  will  be  apt  to  fprout,  or 
grow,  as  fome  call  it,  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

Another  objection  againft  mowing  wheat  is,  becaufe, 
by  cutting  it  fo  very  near  the  ground,  there  will  be  more 
loads  to  carry  home,  and  it  will  take  up  fo  much  more 
barn-room  than  when  it  is  reaped  high  ;  both  which,  as 
trifling  as  they  may  appear  to  fome,  are  valuable  con- 
fiderations  when  men  lie  at  high  harveft-wages,  and  when 
all  work  requires  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  expedition, 
and  the  grain  is,  perhaps,  to  be  fetched  above  two  miles, 
as  is  ufual  in  common  fields. 

The  difference  may  be  computed  thus :  I  make  the 
effimate  according  to  the  crops  which  we  ufually  have  in 
the  common  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  where  my  affairs 
lie  * :  1110ft  people  know  that  common  field  computed 
acres  feldom  hold  out  meafure.  Upon  one  of  our  com¬ 
puted  acres  we  may  reaionably  expedl  about  forty  fhocks 
of  wheat,  at  ten  fheaves  to  a  fhock  (though,  by  the  bye, 
we  had  not  above  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  fuch. fhocks 
l aft  year). 

T wenty  of  thefe  fhocks  make  a  fair  harveft-load  :  two 
of  thefe  acres,  if  the  wheat  is  reaped  high,  will  give  a 
good  load  of  haulm ;  fo  that,  if  you  reap  your  wheat 
high,  you  may  carry  two  acres  at  four  loads  $  if  you  mow 

it, 

*  We  could  wifh  our  correfpondent  had  told  us  in  what  part 
of  the  kingdom  he  lives  :  this  omiflion  often  renders  the 
meaning  of  the  writer  obfeure.  We  imagine  it  is  in  Bucking- 
hamfhire,  however,  as  the  poll-mark  on  his  letter  was  Fenny- 

otratford.  E. 
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it,  there  will  be  five  loads  on  the  t\Vo  acres,  fo  that  by 
reaping  high  you  have  one  fifth  lefs  carriage,  the  fame 
lefs  barn  room  taken  up,  and  the  fame  lefs  ftraw  to  thrafh, 
out  of  which  you  have  no. wheat  at  all. 

When  harveft  is  done,  the  ftubble  may  be  got  up  at 
one  fhilling  per  acre,  which  is  the  common  price :  this 
is  called  pecking  the  haulm,  from  the  method  of  per¬ 
forming  the  work;  and  it  maybe  carried  home  at  leifure. 

Long  haulm  is  better  for  thatching  than  ftraw.  In  the 
lower  part  of  Bedfordfhire,  north  of  the  river  Oufe,  and  in 
Northamptonfhire,  they  always  ufe  haulm  to  thatch ;  and 
I  never  faw  thatch  lie  fo  fmooth  and  well  in  any  other 
country  ;  and  it  alfo  lafts  the  longeft.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  flovenly  way  to  leave  the  haulm,  and  plough  it  in  ; 
for,  as  you  rightly  obferve  in  your  note,  page  19,  Vol.  I. 
it  always  fpoils  the  next  crop,  for  the  reafons  there  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  it  always  muft  do  fo  in  common  fields,  be- 
caufe  wheat  is  fucceeded  by  beans  or  peas,  without  plough¬ 
ing  the  land  till 

Another  very  great  objedfion  againft  mowing  wheat,  or 
even  reaping  it  low,  is  this.:  the  weeds,  which  muft 
necefTarily  be  gathered  up  in  the  but-ends  of  the  fheaves, 
will  ferment,  and  give  the  wheat  a  bad  colour  and  dif- 
agreeable  tafte,  efpecially  if  there  happens  to  be  any 
quantity  of  melilot,  which  is  a  weed  that  grows  very 
plentifully  in  feme  fields,  and  is  fo  naufeous  that  a  perfon 
muft  be  hungry  indeed  who  can  eat  the  bread  that  is  made 
of  wheat  tainted  with  this  herb.  Notwithftanding  what 
W.  H.  fays  in  his  letter,  page  158,  Vol.  I.  the  vceeds 
will  not  always  fhake  out  of  the  flieaves  ;  therefore,  for 
the  reafons  above  mentioned,  I  am  for  reaping  wheat  as 
high  as  poflible,  conilftent  with  making  clean  work. 

I  fhould  now  conclude  ;  but  you  will  give  me  leave  firft 
to  mention  a  piece  of  good  hufbartdry,  which  is  praciifeu 
by  fome  people  with  fuccefs,  and  is  approved  of  by  all* 
but  as  yet  followed  by  few,  though  I  have  feen  more 
of  it  this  year  than  ever  I  did  before ;  and  that  is  this  : 

The  firft  opportunity,  after  the  haulm  is  brought  home, 
they  carry  out  their  dung,  and  lay  it  upon  the  land 

where 


they  are  fowed. 
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where  the  wheat  grew  laft  harveft,  and  fpread  it  forth¬ 
with.  There  is  a  certainty  ®f  a  good  crop  of  beans  or 
peas  next  year,  and  the  land  will  be  more  clean  from 
weeds  than  where  the  dung  is  laid  upon  the  fallow  lands. 

To  this  add  another  good  piece  of  hufbandry,  and 
that  is,  as  foon  as  the  beans  have  got  fix  leaves,  turn 
your  fheep  to  feed  among  them ;  they  will  eat  up  all  the 
young  weeds,  even  the  melilot,  but  will  not  eat  the 
beans  :  you  may  keep  the  fheep  every  day  among  the 
beans  till  they  are  upon  bloffom ;  but  they  muft  be  kept 
moving  gently  about,  and  not  differed  to  lie  down*. 

I  am, 

Nov.  27.  Your  mod:  obedient,  humble  fervant, 

1764.  J.  L, 


- — — .r.,n„„  . . 

NUMBER  LXXVII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  propofmg  a  Plan  for  communicating 
the  Knowledge  op'  good  Practices  in  Hujbandryy  through  the 
various  Parts  of  the  Britifh  Dominions, 


Gentlemen, 

I  A  M  a  conftant  reader  of  your  Mufenm ,  by  which  [ 
have  profited,  and  fo  muft  every  one  (even  the  moft 
knowing)  that  is  any  way  concerned 'in  agriculture. 

It  is  very  rightly  obferved  by  fome  of  your  correfpon^ 
dents,  that  gentlemen  muft  fet  the  example  in  improvements, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  an  eye  to  the  bufinefs  of  farm-  * 
ing  themfelves,  and  not  truft  entirely  to  bailiffs  and  fer- 
ygjits.  I  make  no  doubt  but  your  work  will  be  the 
means  of  inducing  many  gentlemen  of  fortune  to  be 
farmers  themfelves,  for  the  fake  of  making  improvements 
and  experiments  for  their  own  and  the  public  good,  who 
at  prefent  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  moft  common 

methods 

*  This  gentleman’s  future  correfpondence  will  be  accept¬ 
able.  E. 
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methods  or  pradfices  of  hufbandry;  and  to  fuch  as  thefe  it 
would  be  extremely  ufeful  (which  is  the  chief  reafon  of  my 
troubling  you  with  this  letter)  if  fome  of  the  moft  intelli¬ 
gent  of  your  numerous  correfpondents  in  each  corn  coun¬ 
ty,  or  at  leaft  in  fuch  parts  of  England  where  agriculture 
is  arrived  to  the  mo  ft  perfedtion,  would,  through  the 
channel  of  your  Mufeiimy  favour  the  public  with  a  fhort 
fyftem  of  the  common  and  ordinary  methods  of  hufbandry 
in  their  refpedtive  countries,  with  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  arable  lands — I  mean  the  round  or  courfe  of  huf¬ 
bandry  from  the  growing  of  a  wheat-crop  until  the  wheat- 
crop  comes  to  be  fowed  again,  for  the  benefit  of  novices 
in  hufbandry,  diftinguifhing  the  feveral  intermediate  crops 
of  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  turneps,  grafs- 
feeds,  &c.  the  times  and  method  of  fowing,  hoeing, 
weeding,  and  cultivating  the  fame  ;  the  methods  and  times 
of  ploughing  and  fallowing ;  the  different  manures  made 
ufe  of,  and  the  times  of  laying  them  on;  and  what  corn, 
grain,  pulfe,  roots  or  graffes,  beft  fucceed  each  other, 
&c.  &c. 


This  may  all  be  done  in  a  few  pages;  and  when  gentle¬ 
men  are  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  fhort,  though  general  fyftem  of 
farming  in  the  common  and  ordinary  methods,  which  may 
properly  enough  be  called  the  rudiments  of  agriculture, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  receive  inftructions  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  refinements. 

Befides,  thofe  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  of  hufbandry  in  their  own  countries,  will 
by  this  means  reap  the  advantage  of  feeing  the  different 
methods  in  other  countries,  which  may  open  a  field  of 
knowledge  not  yet  fufficiently  confidered. 

I  hope  fome  of  your  public-fpirited  correfpondents 
will  take  the  hint ;  and  I  affine  you  I  will  contribute  my 
mite  *  towards  promoting  your  good  defign,  by  commu¬ 
nicating 


*  We  approve  much  of  our  correfpondent’s  plan,  and  fhall 
be  greatly  obliged  to  him  if  be  will  fet  the  example,  by  fending 
us  an  account  of  the  bell;  methods  of  hufbandry  ufed  in  Wilt- 
fhire.  E. 
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hi  eating  to  the  public  what  little  knowledge  I  may  be  able 
to  pick  up  from  the  intelligent  practical  farmer,  and 
remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

Wiltfhire,  Nov,  20,  1764.  C,  B , 

P.  S .  I  fhall  in  particular  fend  you,  at  my  leifure,  an 
approved  receipt  for  preventing  the  fmut  in  wheat  by  an 
eafy  preparation  of  the  feed,  as  pracfifed  with  undoubted 
fuccefs  for  a  great  number  of  years*. 


NUMBER  LXXVIIL 

Phe  Advantages  of  Pillage  fuperior  to  thofe  arifing  from  Dung , 
illuflrated  by  an  Account  of  a  Series  of  Experiments  ?nade 
on  the  fa?ne  Fields  for  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  Tears ,  in 
which  Space  of  Time  nineteen  or  twenty  Crops  of  Wheat  have 
been  got  1  by  pradifng  Mr .  TullV  Method  of  Hufbandry. 

Gentlemen, 

YOUR  correfpondent  Y  X,  Numb.  XXVIII.  of  this 
Volume,  propofes  fome  queries  relating  to  manures 
and  tillage,  and  quotes  the  author  of  a  fmall  publication  in 
1762,  who*  he  fays*  with  feeming  propriety  ridicules  the 
notion  of  our  modern  improvers,  that  tillage  is  fuperior 
to  manure.  The  ingenious  author  of  the  late  E flays  on 
Hufbandry  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  manure  is  neceflary  for 
corn  in  the  beft  foils,  and  that  all  arable  lands  ought  to  * 
be  fallowed  every  third  year. 

That  manures  are  fometimes  neceflary,  and  in  many 
cafes  very  beneficial,  is  certainly  true ;  and  where  they 
can  be  had  at  a  lefs  expence  than  the  neceflary  additional 
tillage,  it  may  be  the  farmers  interefl:  to  ufe  them  :  but, 
in  many  places,  tillage  is  cheaper  than  manure  ;  and  to 
Vol.  III.  No.  16.  Y  y  magnify 

•  The  receipt  above  mentioned  will  fee  particularly  accept¬ 
able.  E.  O, 
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magnify  the  advantages  of  manure  for  corn,  is  more  pre¬ 
judicial  to  farmers  fo  fituated,  than  perfuading  them  to  a 
better  tillage  of  their  lands  :  for  the  point  to  be  confidered 
is  not,  whether  manures  or  tillage  produce  the  largeft 
crops,  but  which  of  them  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  moft 
profitable  hufbandry. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  thofe  who  infill  upon  the  neceflity 
of  manure  and  fallowing  for  corn,  found  their  arguments 
upon  the  practice  of  the  common  hufbandry,  in  which  it 
is  not  denied  that  they  are  necefiary ;  but  this  neceflity, 
even  in  that  hufbandry,  arifes,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  a 
circumflance  which  they  do  not  ufually  take  notice  of,  viz* 
ever  cropping . 

This  is  unavoidable  in  the  common  hufbandry,  where 
manures,  and  particularly  dung,  are  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  tillage ;  for  if  the  land  is  fown  thick  with  com 
to  keep  down  the  weeds,  or  if  fown  thin,  and  the  weeds 
grow,  in  both  cafes  it  is  filled  with,  at  lead,  triple  the 
number  of  plants  neceffary  to  produce  a  crop.  The  fame 
happens  the  fecond,  and  every  year  it  is  fown^with  corn. 
This  is  a  known  fact ;  it  is  univerfal,  and  cannot  be 
prevented  in  this  hufbandry.  The confequence  is  evident; 
the  land  is  exhauded  by  a  great  number  of  unneceffary 
plants,  and  gets  out  of  tilth,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  hoed  5 
and  hence  the  neceflity  of  manure  and  fallowing. 

But  the  author  of  the  Effays  on  Hufbandry  fuppofes, 
that  manure  is  neceffary  even  for  horfe-hoed  crops  of  corn, 
and  the  bed  land  ;  and  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  he  has 
mentioned  a  facf,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  take  notice  of 
particularly,  as  it  is  an  important  one. 

44  I  am  well  informed,”  fays  he,  page  217,  44  fmce 
44  M,  du  Hamel  publifhed  his  lad  work,  in  1761,  that 
44  M.  de  Chateauvieux  found,  by  experience,  that  in 
44  fpite  of  all  aflidances  from  ploughing,  without  ufing 
44  manures,  he  carried  a  vinonary  idea  of  Mr. Talks  too  far. 
44  Of  courfe  he  returned  to  the  old  practice,  combining 
44  one  and  the  other,  as  before  recommended  ;  and,  as 
44  his  fields  had  been  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  cleanfed 
44  from  weeds,  every  fpoonful  of  manure  took  effect,  and 
44  the  produce  of  com  wa-s  very  furprifing,” 


An 
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An  account  has  been  publifhed  of  this  gentleman’s  ex¬ 
periments,  to  the  year  1756,  at  which  time  he  had  raifed, 
upon  fome  of  his  lands,  five  fucceffive  hoed  crops  of 
wheat,  without  manure  :  and  it  appears  here,  that  he 
continued  thefe  crops  in  the  fame  manner  for  five  or  fix 
years  longer.  If  he  found  it  then  necefiary  to  ufe  manure, 
the  caufe  muff  be  fome  difference  in  the  tillage,  or  large- 
nefs  of  the  crops,  and  not,  as  our  author  fuppofes,  an 
imaginary  idea  of  T ull’s  ;  becaufe  we  have  flrewn  in  a 
former  letter,  (fee  page  162  of  this  Volume)  that  Mr. 
Tull  himfelf  continued  his  wheat  crops  for  twelve  years 
with  fuccefs,  and  the  twelfth  crop  was  the  beft. 

M.  de  Chateauvieux  had  not  feen  the  lafl-publifhed 
works  of  Mr.  Tull,  which  contain  feveral  improvements 
in  the  hoeing  culture ;  and  being  very  curious  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  a  bare  imitation  ;  but, 
as  our  author  admits,  he  tried  various  methods  of  hoeing 
his  wheat,  and  in  one  refpedt,  like  other  hufbandmen, 
was  flill  endeavouring  to  obtain  greater  crops  :  but  fo  far 
we  are  certain,  from  his  own  account  of  his  experiments, 
that  his  crops,  raifed  neareft  to  Mr.  Tull’s  method,  were 
Rill  improving  to  the  year  1756;  and  he  then  declared 
himfelf  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of 
the  new  husbandry. 

There  is  no  forming  any  certain  judgment  why  this 
gentleman  made  ufe  of  manure  at  laff,  unlefs  we  had  a 
detail  of  his  experiments  for  the  laft  five  or  fix  years. 
But,  as  our  author  takes  notice,  page  26,  that  he,  44  being 
44  called  of  late  to  difcharge  his  civil  office  in  the  republic, 
44  has  not  been  able  to  oblige  us  with  a  continued  feries 
44  of  his  obfervations  this,  very  probably,  might  be 
one  reafon  of  his  adding  manure,  as  he  was  fenfible 
that  his  agriculture,  in  a  new  method,  would  not  be 
carried  on  with  that  accuracy  and  fuccefs  in  his  abfence  as 
under  his  own  eye. 

Our  author  feems  to  ground  his  opinion  of  the  neceffity 
of  manure  for  horfe-hoed  corn  upon  this  alteration  in 
M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  practice  ;  and  probably  many  other 
perfons  may  do  the  fame,  and  be  deterred  from  attempt- 

Y  y  2  ing 
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Ing  a  method  of  culture  that  is  fuppofed  to  have  failed, 
though  under  the  direction  of  this  mpft  accurate  and  juftly- 
celebrated  hufbandman. 

In  order  therefore  to  fhew,  that  the  alteration  in  this 
gentleman’s  practice  was  not  from  any  error  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  new  husbandry,  I  fhall  here  produce  an  in- 
ilance  of  horfe-hoed  wheat  crops,  continued  without 
manure  much  longer  than  any  hitherto  mentioned. 

Thefe  crops  have  been  raifed  by  a  gentleman  in  Berk- 
fhire,  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tull.  He  has  cul¬ 
tivated  one  field  in  this  manner,  about  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years,  and  flill  continues  to  do  fo.  In  that 
time  he  has  received  from  this  field  nineteen  or  twenty 
crops  of  wheat.  One  year  it  was  fallowed,  and  two  more 
was  fown  with  peas  and  tares. 

The  reafon  of  difcontinuing  the  wheat  crops  in  thefe 
years  (which  happened  at  different  periods)  was,  that  the 
foil  of  this  field  is  of  a  very  ftiff,  obftinate,  binding  qua¬ 
lity,  not  the  moft  proper  for  wheat,  or  the  hoeing  culture, 
ptherwife  than  in  refpedt  to  fituation :  and  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  it  in  good  tilth,  if  the  critical  feafons  of 
hoeing  it  are  miffed,  this  happened  to  be  the  cafe  in  thefe 
years,  and  the  owner  then  omitted  to  drill  it  with  wheat, 
that  he  might  bring  it  into  better  order  for  the  next 
crop, 

One  part  of  this  field  has  been  feveral  times  dunged, 
and  the  other  has  had  no  dung,  or  other  manure,  during 
thefe  twenty-three  years.  In  all  other  refpedts,  the  whole 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner.  Two  rows  of 
wheat,  about  ten  inches  apart,  are  drilled  upon  each 
ridge.  The  ridges  are  about  the  fame  breadth,  and  the 
horfe-hpeings  the  fame,  as  laft  directed  by  Mr.  Tull. 
The  ufual  quantity  of  feed  is  about  three  pecks  to  an 
acre  of  the  white  cone-wheat,  with  fome  mixture  of  red 
Lammas, 

The  crops  have  been  various,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  in  a 
courfe  of  twenty-three  years.  In  general,  they  have  been 
pearly  equal  to  the  neighbouring  fown  crops,  in  the  re¬ 
flective  years,  and  in  land  of  the  fame  fort  5  from  two  to 

about 
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about  four  quarters  per  acre,  nine-gallon  meafure  ;  befides 
a  faving  of  about  two  bulhels  of  feed. 

In  1763,  the  fummer  was  uncommonly  wet,  and  very 
unfavourable  for  horfe-hoeing,  efpecially  of  this  fort  of 
land.  A  trial  was  made  of  an  acre  of  that  crop* 
threfhed  by  itfelf,  which  produced  twenty- two  bufhels  of 
‘  clean  wheat. 

The  effect  of  the  dung  laid  upon  part  of  this  field,  has 
been  fcarcely  difcernible  in  the  crop ;  and  a  perfon  who 
did  not  know  where  the  dung  was  laid,  could  hardly 
diftinguifh  it  at  harveft.  This  is  very  different  from  the 
effedl  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  dreflings :  probably  the 
difference  might  be  from  a  different  condition  of  the  land 
and  the  manure.  His  land  was  finely  pulverifed  by  much 
ploughing  and  hoeing;  and  his  manure  feems  to  have 
been  applied  byway  of  a  top-drefiing,  which  is  often  more 
beneficial  to  corn  than  dung  laid  on  in  autumn.  The 
foil  of  this  field,  being  very  ftifF  and  binding,  requires 
more  tillage  to  pulverife  it  than  lighter  land  :  but  the  few 
hoeings  given  it  are  not  fufficient  to  keep  it  in  that  per¬ 
fect  tilth  that  his  lands  feem  to  have  been  brought  to. 

The  reafon  of  this  different  culture  is  the  different 
method  of  planting  the  wheat.  When  Mr.  T ull  planted 
three  rows  upon  a  ridge,  he  found  fix  horfe-hoeings 
neceffary  ;  but  when  only  two  rows  were  planted,  he  hoed 
but  four  times.  This  is  the  ufual  number  of  hoeings 
given  to  this  field,  and  are,  as  we  have  feen,  enough  to 
fupport  thefe  repeated  crops.  If  the  intervals  were  much 
more  hoed,  the  corn  would  grow  too  rank,  and  lodge:  for 
fo  far  are  thefe  crops  from  exhaufting  good  land,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed,  that,  infadl,  themaindifRcultyin  managing 
thefe  crops  in  fuch  land  is,  to  prevent  their  growing  too 
luxuriant.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  Mr.  Tull,  as  he 
tells  us,  added  a  middle  row,  as  an  alloy  to  the  other  two, 
to  prevent  their  growing  too  rank  :  and  when  he  altered 
this,  and  planted  only  two  rows,  he  abridged  the  number 
of  hoeings  from  fix  to  four. 

The  fuperior  effedl  of  tillage  is  here  very  evident ;  and 
this  experiment  is,  I  think,  a  full  anfwer  to  the  query 

made 
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made  by  your  correfpondent ;  for  no  aflilfance  of  dung 
will  make  ordinary  land  produce  repeated  crops  of  wheats 
with  the  common  tillage. 

There  is  another  very  material  advantage,  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  may  be  derived  from  this  circumftance  of  abating 
the  number  of  hoeings,  which  would  require  too  much 
room  to  explain  it  fully ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  could 
not  omit  making  this  remarkable  experiment  known, 
when  I  found  that  an  alteration  in  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s 
pradtice  was  urged  fo  ftrongly  againft  this  principle  of  the 
new  hufbandry,  efpecially  as  the  principle,  though  fop- 
ported  by  arguments  which  feem  to  be  very  plain  and 
conclufive,  requires  a  long  courfe  of  experiments  to  prove 
it  from  fadls  and  real  pradlice. 

As  I  write  this  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  made  the  experiment,  I  do  not  think  myfelf 
at  liberty  to  mention  his  name ;  but  if  any  gentleman, 
curious  in  agriculture,  is  defirous  of  more  particular  in¬ 
formation,  he  fhall  be  fully  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  what 
is  here  related. 

Though  the  repetition  of  wheat  crops  may,  in  fome 
cafes,  be  only  a  matter  of  curiofity,  yet,  in  many  others, 
it  will  appear  in  a  different  light.  Nor  is  this  method 
limited  to  wheat,  but  may  be  very  profitably  extended  to 
other  plants,  not  commonly  thought  of;  for  the  benefits 
of  the  new  hufbandry,  in  this  and  other  refpecls,  are  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  known. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  probably  think,  that  the 
crops  of  this  experiment  were  very  fmall  and  inconfider- 
able  ;  and  they  will  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  believe  them 
very  profitable.  I  intend  to  give  fome  information  in  this 
matter*  to  fuch  of  them  as  maybe  unacquainted  with  the 

new 

*  As  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  drill  and  horfe-hoe 
ufed  by  our  correfpondent’s  friend,  are  more  fimple  in  their 
contraction  than  many  which  .have  been  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  ;  and  as  they  are  evidently  good,  from 
their  having  been  in  fuch  continual  ufe  for  fo  many  years  ;  we 
ihould  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  making  them  more 
known,  by  inferting  an  engraved  reprefentation  of  them  in  our 
work.  E,  O. 
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new  hufbandry ;  and  in  this  I  hope  to  be  joined  and 
a /lifted  by  your  practical  readers,  particularly  by  your 
friend  in  Ireland,  being  of  opinion  with  him,  that  it  is 
the  beft  and  moft  profitable  hufbandry,  and  therefore  wifh 
to  fee  it  more  generally  pracfifed. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Middlefex,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Nov.  15,  1764.  E.  S. 


NUMBER  LXXIX. 

An  Account  of  the  Practice  and  Rationale  of  Stabbing  of  hoved 
Beafts ,  from  the  Rev .  Mr.  Comber. 

Gentlemen, 

AS  your  correfpondent,  An  Englijhman ,  refident  in 
Ireland ,  calls,  in  the  name  of  the  public,  upon  fuck 
as  are  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  operation  of  flab- 
bing  hoved  beafts,  a  fafe  and  certain  remedy  for  a  diftem- 
per  without  it  very  dangerous,  I  thought  myfelf  able  to 
tranfmit  a  fatisfaClory  relation  of  what  is  pradlifed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  with  conftant  fuccefs,  very  frequently. 

Though  the  operation  itfelf  is  well  known  here  to  almofi: 
every  farmer,  yet  I  refolved  not  to  content  myfelf  with  an 
account  of  this,  but  to  acquaint  myfelf  with  the  rationale 
of  it,  by  converfing  with  an  eminent  chirurgeon  in  this 
neighbourhood,  whofe  bufinefs,  lying  much  among  farmers, 
caufes  him  to  be  well  verfed  in  all  their  proceedings  any- 
wife  connected  withphyfic  and  chirurgery  ;  and  whofe  edu¬ 
cation,  completed  in  Edinburgh ,  in  company  with  many 
men  who  now  prefcribe  as  phyficians,  and  his  own  fuc- 
cefsful  pra&ice,  renders  his  opinion  unqueftionable,  at  the 
fame  time  that  his  communicativenefs  makes  his  conver- 
fation  agreeable. 

By  his  aftiftance,  gentlemen,  I  am  able  to  anfwer  the 
enquiry  of  your  correfpondent  and  yourfelves,  as  follows. 

I.  The  Englijhman  is  very  right  in  his  conjecture  that 
the  pen-knife  is  to  be  run  into  the  part  which  hedefcribes. 

If 
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If  he  Would  be  very  accurate,  he  mull  direCt  it  into  the 
moft  prominent  part,  as  he  will,  in  that  cafe,  be  in  leaft 
danger  of  wounding  improper  parts. 

II.  He  mull  take  cate  that  he  have  his  pen-knife  as 
fharp  as  poftible;  for  it  has  not  only  the  hide  of  the  bead: 
to  pafs  through,  but  a  very  tough  part  of  it,  as  is  obvious 
to  any  one  who  barely  knows  the  joints  of  a  beaft  in  the 
Ihambles. 

III.  There  is  no  danger  of  wounding  any  large  blood- 
veffels  there,  the  parts  being  of  a  tough  nature,  infomuch 
that  few  people  like  to  eat  the  flank,  except  of  a  young 
and  fat  beaft. 

IV.  The  paunch  is  wounded  by  the  pen-knife,  and  a 
fmall  orifice  is  fufficient  to  give  vent  to  the  confined  air, 
without  the  help  of  any  tube,  as  we  know  that  the 
punCture  of  a  pin  will  fink  a  full-blown  bladder. 

V.  When  the  difcharge  of  the  wind  is  made,  the  parts 
of  the  paunch  collapfe ,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound  come  in 
contaff)  and  unite  gradually  by  that  wonderful  oeconomy  of 
nature  which  is  known  to  fubfift  in  the  cafe  of  wounds  in 
general. 

VI.  A  plaifter,  which  will  ftick  around  the  edges,  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  wound  in  the  hide,  as  foon  as  the 
difcharge  is  made,  to  promote  and  fecure  the  healing ; 
and  the  beaft  is  to  be  kept  fome  time  warm,  and  treated 
with  gentlenefs. 

It  feems  evident  to  me,  that  *  this  operation  mull 
be  a  much  better  remedy  than  any  injection  by  the 
fyringe ;  becaufe  the  tendency  of  all  fuch  injections  be¬ 
ing  to  rarefy  the  air  ftill  more,  when  the  parts  are  much 
Iwollen  already,  there  mull  be  great  danger  of  their  burft- 
Ing  in  a  vital  part.  But  of  this,  gentlemen,  I  leave  phy- 
ficians  to  judge,  content  to  have  given  you,  and  the 
Englifhman ,  fuch  an  account  of  the  practice  you  enquire 
after  as  may  be  depended  on. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  as  hitherto, 

« 

Yours,  tsc. 

ThOo  Comber,  jun* 


Raft-Newton, 
OCt.  23,  1764* 


P.S.  ?Tis 
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P.  S.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  letter  appears  to  be 
written  juft  one  day  after  that  on  the  fame  fubjeft  which  you 
have  already  inferted.  I  was  not  in  hafte  to  fend  it  to  you, 
becaufe  I  thought  I  might  poftibly  hear  or  learn  fomething 
more  to  the  purpofe  in  a  little  time  ;  and  1  fhould,  on  the 
publication  of  the  Devonian  s  letter,  have  fupprefted  this, 
had  I  not  reflected,  that  the  fending  of  fimilar  accounts 
from  very  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom  may  contribute  to 
bring  into  vogue  a  practice  which  feems  very  falutary ,  but 
is  too  little  known.  In  this  view  of  things  you  will  probably 
think  fo  fhort  a  letter  as  this  to  deferve  a  place  in  your 
colle<ftion.  I  have,  indeed,  another  reafon  why  I  fhould 
not  be  unwilling  to  fee  this  letter  publiflied,  and  which,  I 
hope,  you  v/ill  think  a  generous  one.  I  pleafe  myfelf 
with  thinking,  that  the  Englijhman ,  feeing  my  readinefs 
to  oblige  him,  may  be  more  willing  in  return  to  comply 
with  that  requeft  in  which  I  join  you,  gentlemen,  viz. 
that  he  will  fend  you  models  and  drawings  of  his  drill- 
plough,  &c.  to  be  communicated  by  your  channel  to  the 
public.  The  new  drill-plough  of  Mr.  R.  of  York,  feems 
as  complex  as  any  of  its  predeceftors,  and  not  to  be  fufftcl- 
ently  defcribed  by  drawings  or  words ,  nor  fufficiently  tried 
to  be  depended  upon  :  fo  that  the  hopes  of  thofe  who  wifh 
to  fee  a  fair  trial  given  to  the  new  hujhandry ,  feem  to  rely 
on  the  Englijhman ,  who  allures  us,  that  he  has  now,  cc  by 
“  repeated  and  expenfive  attempts,  the  femplejl  and  com- 
<c  pletejl  apparatus  any  man  ever  had  a  fa£t  in  which 
(I  judge  from  his  own  writings)  he  can  neither  he  deceived 
nor  deceive. 


NUMBER  LXXX. 


A  further  Enquiry  into  the  CharaSteriftics  of  Burnet ,  cultivated 

by  Mr.  Rocque. 


Gentlemen, 


THE  pains  which  Mr.  Mills  has  been  at  in  compiling 
fo  confiderable  a  work  as  his  cc  New  and  Com¬ 


plete  Syfle?n  of  Hujbandryf 

Vol.  III.  No.  16. 


and  the  many  ufeful  things 
Z  z  t» 
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to  be  found  therein,  intitle  him  to  refpedl;  and  his  en¬ 
deavour  to  become  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety,  in  the  al- 
moft  only  way  he  can,  is  a  very  laudable  aim.  His  very 
Infirm fate  of  health  calls  for  all  poffible  tendernefs  ;  and  the 
gratitude  he  exprefles  for  any  guidance  in  his  laudable  pur- 
fuit,  deferves  all  poffible  civility  from  thofe  who  think  they 
can  fug-geft  amendments.  The  readinefs  which  I  have 
fliewn  to  praife  his  judgment,  (fee  page  128.  of  your  prefent 
Volume)  will  acquit  me,  gentlemen,  in  your  opinion,  and 
Mr.  Mills's  too,  I  hope,  of  having  any  motive  to  contro¬ 
vert  any  aflertion  of  his,  except  fuch  as  himfelf  muft  ap¬ 
prove,  viz.  a  defire  to  advance  our  refearches  after  ufeful 
truth. 

Mr.  Mills  feems  fenfible  of  my  civility  in  avoiding  fo 
ofFenfive  a  term  as  contradiction ;  and  I  heartily  wifh  that 
he  had,  in  his  letter  to  you,  either  fhewn  clearly  that  there 
was  no  contradiction ,  or  (as  I  advifed,  with  real friendlinefs , 
ee  page  24.  of  your  prefent  Volume)  prudently  and  gene- 
roujly  acknowledged  and  corrected  his  contradiction .  But  as 
Mr.  Mills  has  rather  chofe  to  accufe  me  of  inattentive  read¬ 
ing,  than  to  clear  himfelf  of  contradiction,  I  am  obliged, 
in  juftice  to  myfelf,  to  iliew  that  I  was  guilty  of  no  inat¬ 
tention  in  reading  his  article  of  burnet.  If  I  had  read  any 
part  of  this  article  inattentively ,  (as  he  accufes  me  to  have 
done)  and  then  publickly  in  print  accufed  him  of  confifion 
and  contradiction ,  I  fhould  have  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  for 
which  I  ought  to  have  alked  his  pardon  publickly  :  but  if 
I  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  fault,  of  which  I  am  thus 
publickly  accufed,  Mr.  Mills' s  own  honour  and  generofity 
will  fugged  to  him,  what  I  have  a  right  to  expeCt.  Let  us 
fee  then,  gentlemen,  on  which  fide  the  fault  lies.  . 

Mr.  Mills  tells  you  (page  137.  of  your  prefent  Volume) 
that  if  I  had  been  pleafed  to  read  attentively  the  laft 
paragraph  of  his  article  of  burnet ,  page  291.  of  his  third 
volume,  I  fhould  have  feen  that  he  there  fpeaks  with 
greater  certainty  than  he  had  done  in  the  preceding  part 
of  that  fubjeCL 

I  will  allure  Mr.  Mills ,  that  I  habituate  myfelf  to  read 
every  thing,  except  trifles,  with  attention;  and  that  I  read 

his 
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his  whole  article  of  burnet  with  the  ftridfeft  attention  fcveral 
times  ;  and  that  I  cannot  now,  on  a  moft  attentive  re-peru- 
lal,  think  differently  from  what  I  did  on  my  writing  to  you 
on  that  fubjedf. 

Whether  this  opinion  of  mine  proceeds  from  a  want  of 
clear  conception  in  myfelf,  or  a  want  of  clear  exprejfion  in  Mr. 
Mills ,  I  will  leave  you  to  decide,  when  I  have  laid  the 
paffages  before  you;  but  that  it  proceeds  not  from  inatten¬ 
tion,  I  may  fafely  venture  to  affirm. 

Mr.  Mills  (in  his  283d  and  284th  pages)  fays  exprefsly , 
that  Mr.  Rocque* s  burnet  is  the  pimpinella  of  Linneeus ,  the 
tragofelinum  of  ‘Tou.rnefort ,  and  the  pbnprenelle  or  boucage  of 
the  French ,  and  proceeds  to  defcribe  it  and  its  culture 
through  the  following  pages,  to  line  23.  of  page  291.  hav¬ 
ing  in  fome  of  the  laft  lines  fpoke  of  faxifrage  as  the  fame 
plant  with  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet.  In  line  23.  he  tells  us, 
that  Mr.  Rccque’ s  burnet  seems  to  be  the  pimpinella  fangui- 
forba  of  Mr.  Ray. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  candour ,  what  degree  of  attention 
could  lead  any  man  of  common  fenfe  to  conclude,  that  he 
was  more  certain  of  a  matter,  wffien  he  ufed  the  term  feems , 
than  when  he  pofitively  affierted  that  a  thing  was  fo ? 

The  only  conclufion  which  any  man  of  common  fenfe 
could  draw  from  thefe  paffages,  was,  that  Mr.  Mills  con¬ 
tradicted  himfelf  though  I  was  defirous  to  avoid  fo  ojfenfive 
a  term  (which  the  paffages  quite  merited)  out  of  mere  ci¬ 
vility.  > 

But  Mr.  Mills  now  lets  us  into  a  fecret,  which  no  at¬ 
tention  could  have  found  out. 

By  obtaining  fome  of  the  feeds  of  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet, 
he  thought  he  difcovered  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  all  • 

O  O 

the  defcription  he  gave  of  the  plant,  and  that  it  wras  a  very 
different  one  from  what  he  had  apprehended ;  and  therefore 
he  added  the  laft  paragraph  in  that  article,  beginning  at 
line  23.  of  page  291.  (See  his  account  inpage  138.  of  your 
prelent  Volume.) 

Now  let  me,  in  the  name  of  truth,  alk  Mr.  Mills ,  wftat 
he  takes  to  be  the  diftindtion  betwixt  contradiction  and  cor¬ 
rection  ?  I  have  been  always  taught,  in  the  courfe  of  my 

Z  z  2  education. 
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education,  that  when  people  aflert  inconfiflent  things,  and 
retract  neither,  they  are  guilty  of  contradiction  ;  but  when 
they  introduce  the  latter  of  two  inconfiflent  things  with  a 
declaration  that  they  retradf  the  former,  they  ufe  a  laudable 

correction. 

Had  Mr.  Mills ,  therefore,  begun  the  23d  line  of  page 
291.  of  his  3d  Volume  in  this  manner,  cc  I  now  find  that 
I  am  very  wrong  in  all  1  have  above  afierted  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet;  and  I  am  now  more  certain 
that  it  is  the  pimpinella  fanguiforba  of  Ray,  a  very  different 
plant  from  the  pimpinella  of  Linnaeus. ,  &{c.”  he  would  have 
faved  me  the  trouble  of  charging  him  with  the  appearance 
of  confufion  at  firft,  and  now  (in  my  own  defence)  of  real 
contradiction ,  and  have  faved  himfelf  from  the  pain  which 
an  ingenuous  mind  muff:  bear,  when  it  reflects,  that  it  has 
charged  another  unjuftly  with  inattentive  readings  &c.  to 
conceal  one’s  own  defedfs. 

But,  though  Mr.  Mills  feems  now  fuffidently  convinced 
that  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet  is  the  pimpinella  fanguiforba  of  Mr, 
Ray,  he  will,  I  hope,  allow  his  readers  to  with-hold  their 
alTent,  till  he  has  given  them  fuller  proof  than  he  has 
yet  favoured  them  with. 

He  founds  his  opinion  folelyon  what  he  calls  the  diftin- 
guifhing  mark  betwixt  the  pimpinella  faxifraga  and  the  pi?n~ 
pinella  fanguiforba ,  viz.  that  the  feeds  of  the  former  are  ob¬ 
long  and  J'mooth ,  and  have  cba7inels  along  their  furface,  while 
the  latter  have  ribs  along  their  furface.  (Seepage  138.  of 
your  prefent  Volume.)  It  feems  very  extraordinary  to  fix 
the  criterion  of  plants  fo  different  as  the  burnet  and  faxifrage 
in  the  difference  only  of  ribs  and  channels  in  the  feeds, 
without  any  mention  how  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet  agrees  with 
either  of  thefe  in  the  ftalk,  and  with  very  little  mention 
of  the  leaf  and  flower. 

We  muff:  afk  Mr.  Mills ,  whether  the  pi??ipinella  fylveflris 
major  fanguiforba  of  Mr.  Ray  differs  confiderably  from  the 
pimpinella  fylveflris  major  fanguiforba  of  Parkinfon ?  If  it  does 
not,  as  probability  fuggefts,  that  plant’s  defeription  agrees 
well  with  our  wild  burnet ,  but,  as  I  am  told  by  an  acquain¬ 
tance- 
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tance  of  Mr.  Rocque’ s,  not  at  all  with  the  plant  which 
arifes  from  his  feed. 

Another  circumftance  in  Mr.  Mills’s  account,  which  de- 
ferves  particular  notice,  is  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  Mr. 
Ray’s  pimpinella  fylveflris  major  fanguiforha.  He  tells  us, 
that  this  plant  has  flores  fpadicei ;  that  is,  in  all  reafonahle 
interpretation,  that  the  charadferiftic  colour  of  thefe  flow¬ 
ers  is  red  or  reddijh ;  the  latter  being  the  more  proper,  as 
rubri  would  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs  a  proper  red 5  and  fpa- 
diceus  is,  I  think,  ufed  to  exprefs  that  colour  in  horfes 
which  we  call  chef  nut  or  bay.  Now  this  word  is  expreflive 
enough  of  the  colour  of  the  common  wild  burnet :  and  how 
does  it  agree  with  the  colour  of  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet  flowers? 
Why  truly  Mr.  Mills  allures  us,  that  “  Mr.  Rocque’s  field 
affords  abundant  inffances  [of  it]  in  the  beautiful  red  co¬ 
lour  of  the  flowers  of  many  of  his  plants. ”  (See  page  138. 
of  your  prefent  Volume.) 

Now,  when  Mr.  Mills  thought  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet  to  be 
the  faxifrage ,  heobferved  (page  286.  of  his  third  Volume) 
that  “  a  variety  of  this  withra/ flowers  is  frequently  found 
among  the  other,  [the  white]  and  rifes  from  the  fame  feed.” 
This  is  known  to  be  the  cafe  in  many  other  plants.  In 
fhort,  gentlemen,  white  is  known  to  be  the  charaEteriflic 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  faxifrage ,  but  attended  with  the 
variety  of  fome  red  or  reddijh  flowers.  Red  or  reddijh  is 
known  to  be  fo  charadferiftic  a  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
common  wild  burnet,  that  it  is  not  known  to  have  any  other. 
Yet  Mr.  Mills  concludes,  that  becaufe  red  flowers  are 
found  among  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet,  it  cannot  be  faxifrage , 
but  mufl  be  wild  burnet. 

You,  gentlemen,  have  fufficiently  obferved,  cc  that  Mr. 
Mills’ s  fuggeftion,  that  Mr  Rocque’s  plants  are  not  all  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  feems  but  ill-founded.”  (See  note  f  topage 
139.  of  your  prefent  Volume.)  But  I  muff:  obferve  that  Mr. 
Mills ,  in  giving  this  fuggeftion,  fays,  “  that  to  a  nice  bo- 
tanift  they  [the  plants  of  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet]  might  per¬ 
haps  be  divided  into  a  greater  number  of  fpecies  than 
THESE  two.”  (See  page  139.  of  your  third^ Volume.) 

Now 
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Now  by  these  two  Mr.  Mills  mu  ft  mean  the  faxifrage * 
and  the  common  wild  burnet ;  and  though  they  may  be  called 
fpecies  on  one  account,  as  being  ranked  by  Latin  botanifts 
under  the  common  name  .of  pimpinella  as  a  genus ,  yet  in 
nature  they  are  fo  different  plants,  that  no  one  would  think 
them  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus ;  and  there  mull  be  fo  much 
difference  betwixt  them,  that  I  fhould  imagine  no  one 
would  think  of  comparing  fuch  difference  with  the  acci¬ 
dental  or  feminal  differences  betwixt  Mr.  Roeque’s  plants. 

Mr.  Mills  declares,  that  he  receives  kindly  my  advice,  to 
correct,  in  his  next  edition,  any  errors  which  may  be 
pointed  out  in  this,  and  will  give  fuch  corrections  gratis 
to  the  purchafers  of  this ;  as  alfo  to  add  any  emendations 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  public,  which  may  arrive  before 
the  finifhing  of  the  prefent  edition. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Mills  fays  that  his  ftate  of  health  is  very 
infirm ,  and  that  the  purchafers  of  his  prefent  edition  are 
very  numerous,  it;  is  extremely  probable  that  he  may  not 
live  to  fuperintend  another  when  wanted  ;  therefore  it  would 
be  much  more  for  his  own  honour,  and  the  fatisfaclion  of 
his  purchafers,  if  he  would  publickly  name  a  time  within 
which  he  would  receive  and  make  a  proper  ufe  of  fuch 
emendations  as  may  be  fent  him,  and  then  prefent  gratis 
to  his  purchafers  the  refult,  in  one  or  more  flieets. 

In  fuch  cafe  I  promife  him  that  I  will  re-perufe  his 
work  with  great  attention,  (God  giving  me  life  and 
leifure)  and  communicate  my  obfervations  with  as  much 
candour  and  civility  as  he  can  wifh  to  find  in. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  molt  obedient  friend  and  fervant, 
Eaft-Newton,  Tho.  Comber,  jum 

061.  16,  1764. 

P.  S.  In  my  letter  in  page  24,  line  16,  of  this  Volume, 
for  6C  (as  that  of  the  burnet  is)  and’5  read  tc  as  that  of 
“  the  burnet  faxifrage  is,  which. ”  This  muff,  I  think, 
be  an  error  of  the  prefs  :  furely  I  could  never  tranfcribe 
my  foul  copy  fo  inaccurately ,  and  make  fuch  nonfenfe. 

That 
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That  plant  which  we  call  commonly  faxifrage ,  and 
which  I  apprehend  to  be  burnet  faxifrage ,  does  not,  in¬ 
deed,  exactly  agree  with  the  delineation  of  Parklnfon  s 
burnet  faxifrage  ;  the  leaves  in  the  delineation  not  being  fo 
finely  cut  by  far  as  in  the  original,  which  difference  may 
be  afcribed  to  the  imperfedlion  of  his  artift  in  the  wooden 
cuts.  But,  though  the  agreement  betwixt  the  delineation 
and  original  is  exadt,  one  cannot  well  doubt  but  tha.t 
Parklnfon  meant  by  his  burnet  faxifrage  what  is  now  com¬ 
monly  called  with  us  only  faxifrage ;  for,  in  the  firff: 
place,  if  our  faxifrage  is  not  meant  by  his  burnet  faxifrage , 
fo  confiderable  and  common  a  plant  is  not  recorded  by  him 
at  all,  none  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  excepting  this  of 
burnet  faxifrage ,  agreeing  with  it  tolerably ;  and  all  the 
faxifrages  in  tribe  IV.  having  round  leaves,  and  not  being 
umbelliferous  :  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  it  is  utterly  in¬ 
credible,  that  fo  laborious  a  refearcher  as  Parklnfon  would 
have  omitted  fuch  a  plant  as  our  faxifrage . — In  my  letter, 
page  207  of  this  Volume,  line  10,  for  tc  letter  writers,” 
read  c<  latter  writers.” 
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An  Account  of  two  Letters ,  concerning  the  Growth  and  Nature 
of  Burnet  and  Lucerne ,  betivixt  the  Reverend  Mr.  Comber 
and  Mr.  Lancafter,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  Mr. 
Comber. 

Gentlemen, 

THOUGH,  from  an  agreement  in  the  general  de- 
fcription  betwixt  the  burnet  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Rocque  and  the  burnet -faxifrage,  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Rocque' s  burnet  might  be  our  faxifrage ,  yet,  as  I 
was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  faxifrage  to  know 
whether  or  no  it  ever  continues  green  through  a  whole 
winter,  I  determined  to  write  to  Mr.  Lancafter ,  in  whofe 
garden  I  had  feen  this  fummer  what  he  believed  Mr. 

Rocque’s 
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Rocque  s  burnet,  to  enquire  fome  particulars  concerning 
it ;  and  I  added  a  word  of  enquiry  about  his  lucerne. 

I  fend  you,  gentlemen,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  that 
fenfible  gardener,  and  his  anfwer,  with  no  alterations 
except  fuch  as  a  man  of  bufinefs’s  inattention  to  gram¬ 
matical  accuracy  made  necelTary,  I  £hall  fubjoin  fome 
©bfervations,  and  am.  Gentlemen, 

Eaft-Newton,  Your  fervant, 

November  6,  1764.  Tho.  Comber,  jun. 

P.  S.  I  have  ready  for  you,  gentlemen,  a  pacquet  to  be 
fent  by  the  fyy  in  which  I  give  an  account  of  the  proper 
culture  of  rye,  as  defired  by  your  correfpondent  Mr. 
Mitchell ,  with  whom  I  join  in  a  requeft,  that  fome  of 
your  experienced  correfpondents  will  favour  us  with  an 
account  of  the  nature  and  culture  of  the  naked  oat ,  as  the 
beft  of  our  prefent  accounts  is  very  imperfect. 

Mr.  Mills  informs  us,  that,  <c  in  the  northern  counties , 
4<  in  Scotland ,  and  in  Wales ,  it  is  pretty  much  cultivated, 
<c  and  is  -particularly  ejleemed  becaufe  its  grain  threfhes 
<c  clean  out  of  the  hulk,  and  need  not  be  carried  to  the  mill 
<c  to  be  made  into  oatmeal  or  grift”  Vol.  I.  page  410.  If 
this  account  be  true,  it  is  a  very  valuable  oat  indeed,  and 
I  wonder  that  it  is  not  cultivated  alone  for  oatmeal,  the 
expence  of  the  mill  being  confiderable.  I  never  heard 
however  of  fuch  an  oat,  nor  can  I  conceive  it  natural?  or 
even  pojfible. 

In  this  large  northern  county,  where  fo  much  oatmeal 
is  ufed,  ’tis  furprifing  that  no  body  one  meets  with  has 
ever  heard  of  fuch  a  thing.  Mr.  Mills  gives  not  his 
authority ;  but  as  I  know  he  ufes  frequently  to  tranfcribe 
large  paffages  from  Mortimer  word  for  word,  even  to  the  odd 
exprelHons  which  often  occur  in  that  fenfible  and  ufeful 
writer,  I  looked  into  him,  and  find  the  following  ac¬ 
count  :  tc  In  Staffordshire?  and  almoft  all  the  northern  parts, 
46  is  a  fort  of  red  or  naked  oats,  that  is  extraordinary  good 
tc  for  oatmeal,  becaufe  the  kernel  threfhes  out  of  th@ 
c<  hull  without  carrying  it  to  the  mill,  or  drying  of  it.” 

5  Thus 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  all  Mr.  Mortimer  means  is,  that 
the  naked  oat  need  not  be  dried,  or  otherwife  managed, 
to  get  quit  of  the  hull ;  but  it  muff  furely  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  Into  oatmeal.  This  was  an 
unhappy  over-fight  in  Mr.  Mills ,  who  has  alfo  omitted  the 
only  hint  of  the  peculiar  culture  of  this  oat  which  occurs 
ip  Mortimer ,  viz.  that  the  farmer  orders  thefe  oats  as  he 
does  barley  j  that  is,  I  fuppofe,  gives  them  a  foil  in  the 
fineft  tilth.  Oatmeal  frequently  acquires  a  bad  tafte  from 
the  drying  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  naked  oat ,  which  need 
not  be  expofed  to  fuch  inconvenience,  is  valuable  on 
that  account. 

Nov.  11,  1764. 
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A  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Comber  to  Mr.  Richard 
Lancafler,  Pojl-Majler ,  in  Eafingwold. 

Mr.  Lancaster, 

WHEN  I  faw  you  lafl,  (viz.  in  June*)  you 
(hewed  me  in  your  garden  fome  of  the  plants 
which  rofe  from  burnet-feed,  which  (you  allured  me) 
came  from  Mr.  Rocque ,  with  whom,  you  told  me,  you 
had  a  perfonal  f  acquaintance. 

You  then  obferved  to  me,  that  the  few  plants  which 
rofe  from  the  feed  you  had  fown,  were  not  at  all  like  the 
common  wild  burnet. 

I  defire  you  will  fend  me  word,  by  the  firfl  opportunity, 
in  what  condition  your  plants  now  are,  and  what  plant  now 
known  to  you  they  moft  refemble. 

Vol.  III.  No.  16.  3  A  I  wifh 


*  Namely,  on  Whitfun-Monday. 

f  This  acquaintance  commenced  when  Mr.  Rocque  vya?  gar¬ 
dener  at  Mjton,  to  Sir  John  Stapleton,  and  Mr.  Lanc<xjl$r  gar¬ 
dener,  at  Sovjerlv ,  to  Mr,  Sell. 
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I  wifh  you  would  fend  a  few  of  the  feeds  which  you  * 
did  not  fow,  that  I  may  examine  and  compare  them  with 
a  f  defcription  lately  publifhed. 

How  fucceeds  your  lucerne?  How  does  Mr.  Bell’s  I 
fucceed  ?  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  friend,  & V. 

Tho.  Comber,  jun. 

P.  S.  I  defire  an  anfwer. 

■>  i 

- - ■  -  ——  ■  ■  «  -  ■„ 

■  -  ’  i  \  '  .r 1  ' 
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Anfwer  to  the  above  Letter  from  Mr.  Lancafter . 

To  ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Tho.  Comber,  at  Tho.  Comber’/,  Rfy 

at  Eaft-Newton. 

Reverend  Sir, 

*  e. 

1  Received  your  kind  letter,  and  I  beg  pardon  for  not 
anfwering  it  before ;  but  I  was  from  home  at  the  time 
it  came,  and  fome  time  after. 

As  you  defired  me  to  acquaint  you  about  the  growth  of 
my  burnet,  I  fhall  give  you  the  belt  account  of  it  I  can, 
and  what  1  think  of  it. 

I  have  fent  you  both  the  root,  grafs,  and  flower,  as  I 
have  it  in  my  garden  at  prefent,  which  I  do  believe  to  be 
the  right  fort  which  Mr.  Rocque  gives  an  account  of. 

Firft  of  all,  I  fowed  it  in  May,  and  part  of  it  came  up, 
as  I  let  you  fee;  but  after  that  it  grew  very  fail,  and 
flowered  about  Augufl:,  and,  to  try  experience,  I  cut  that’ 
down  which  was  grown  fo  big;  and  flnce  that  it  has 
grown  as  you  fee  it,  both  with  flower  and  feed,  but  not 
-  i  ripe  | 

*  Mr.  Lancajler  feems  not  in  his  anfwer  to  have  attended  to 
this  part  of  ir.y  requeft.  I  knew  he  had  fome  of  the  leed  re¬ 
maining  u  rife  wed. 

f  Namely,  by  the  editors  of  the  Mufehn  RuJHcum , 
t  This  gentleman,  Peter  Bel-U  o isE&fingvgoUi  Efq;  has  a  juft, 
take  for  improvements  in  agriculture. 
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'npe  ;  but  if  I  had  let  it  have  flood  one  month  longer,  the 
feed  would  have  been  full  ripe. 

1  am  very  Jure  it  will  keep  green,  and  grow  all  winter; 
but  I  have  not  tried  whether  the  cattle  like  it  or  not;  but 
I  think  they  mufl,  as  it  feems  to  be  a  very  fweet  grafs ; 
and,  I  dare  fay,  it  will  anfwer  for  pafluring. 

Likewife,  I  have  fent  you  fome  of  the  wild  burnet  as  it 
grows  with  me ;  and  there  you  have  both  root,  grafs,  and 
feed,  as  it  groweth  this  year.  But  I  will  allure  you,  that 
this  burnet  dies  down  every  year  (and  as  at  this  time  is 
hard  to  be  found,  but  that  I  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  place  where  it  always  grows)  ;  and  that  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  fpring  till  April ;  fo  that  this  wild  burnet 
cannot  be  it  which  Mr.  Rocque  fpeaks  of,  for  this  is 
quite  contrary  to  his  account  of  burnet. 

In  my  opinion,  the  burnet  will  anfwer  bell  upon  low, 
Tandy  land,  and  not  on  clay  land  :  but  this  may  be  tried 
by  experience,  as  I  would  always  have  every  one  to  try 
experience  on  a  little  ground  before  they  go  too  far,  as  it 
will  be  attended  with  a  great  expence  to  the  farmers  ;  but 
(that  is  inconfiderable)  if  it  will  anfwer  what  Mr.  Rocque 
fays  of  it,  viz.  that  it  is  perennial  and  lofting  gretn  all  the 
year,  which  no  other  burnet  does,  that  ever  I  heard  of. 

And  now  I  come  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  lucerne, 
as  it  grows  in  my  garden.  The  firfl  year  I  fowed  it,  it 
was  upon  a  piece  of  fine,  Tandy  ground,  but  poor,  and 
in  drills  about  one  foot  afunder,  that  I  could  hoe  between 
each  row,  fo  that  I  kept  it  very  clean  the  firfl  year,  other- 
wife  the  weeds  would  have  choaked  it ;  and  it  produced  a 
very  good  crop  the  firfl  year  ;  and  this  is  the  fecond  year, 
and  I  let  it  Hand  to  feed,  and  to  ihed  its  feed  where  it 
grows,  to  fee  if  it  will  grow  between  the  rows,  as  they 
are  clear  from  weeds,  and  I  have  had  two  good  crops  this 
year ;  but  it  requires  a  very  good  feafon  to  get  it,  as  it  is 
of  a  grofly  nature  ;  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fow  it  by  itfelf,  and  not  with  any  corn,  as  the 
corn,  or  weeds,  will  choak  it. 

I  will  affure  you,  that  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it ;  and 
do  believe  it  to  be  very  good  fodder,  if  it  can  be  well  got; 

3  A  1  but 
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but  that  is  a  thing  which  I  am  of  opinion  the  farmer  will 
think  very  tedious  :  and  without  it  be  well  got,  it  will  be 
of  no  fervice. 

I  fpoke  to  Mr.  Bell  about  his,  (lucerne)  and  he  told 
me,  that  it  was  choaked  with  the  barley  that  he  fowed 
among!!  it :  fo  that  is  a  plain  proof  it  will  not  do  without 
keeping  very  clean  the  fir!!  year.  And  as  for  his  burnet, 
he  has  tranfplanted  it  out  this  back  end,  fo  that  I  can  give 
you  no  account  of  that ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  be!! 
way  to  fow  the  burnet-grafs  will  be,  to  fow  it  with  the 
broad-caf!,  on  very  fine  light  ground  ;  and  I  think  it 
will  foon  overcome  the  weeds,  and  be  very  rank  ;  for  it 
will  foon  cover  the  ground,  if  it  is  ground  it  likes. 

Sir,  I  am, 

Your  mof!  obedient, 

Eafingwold,  And  dutiful  fervant, 

Nov.  2,  1764,  Rich.  Lancaster, 


NUMBER  LXXXIV. 


Qbfervations  on  the  foregoing  Letter ,  by  Mr .  Comber, 


I. 


R.  Lancaf!er  is  very  pofitive,  that  the  wild  burnet^ 
of  which  he  fends  me  a  fpecimen,  and  which  is 
exactly  the  fame  as  what  I  have  always  underftood  to  be 
wild  burnet ,  dies  down  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  ap¬ 
pears  no  more  till  April,  Hence  he  rightly  concludes, 
that  this  cannot  be  the  burnet  which  Mr.  Rocque  propagates, 
becaufe  its  chief  recommendation  is  its  being  a  green  winter *■ 
fodder. 

II.  Mr.  Lancafer  is  as  pofitive  that  the  burnet ,  of  which 
he  fends  me  a  fpecimen,  and  believes  to  be  Mr.  Roeque’ s, 
will  not  only  keep  greeny  but  even  grow  all  winter.  I  fup^> 
pofe  him  to  conclude  fo  from  the  flourifhing  f!ate  in  which 
it  now  appears,  and  from  the  account  that  Mr.  Rocque' s 
burnet  does  fo  continue ;  for  he  cannot  certainly  know 
this  from  experience,  having  only  fowed  the  feed  la!! 
Mav. 

However, 
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However,  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  fome  doubts  of  the 
continuance  of  Mr.  Lancajier  s  burnet  in  verdure  all  the 
winter,  on  two  accounts ;  one  is,  that  this  remarkably- 
open  feafon  has  fuffered  many  plants,  which  are  furely 
annual,  to  retain  their  flourifhing  hate  ;  I  have  peas  in 
full  flower.  The  other  is,  that  I  have  obferved  in  the 
fpecimen  fent  by  Mr.  Lancafer  feveral  lfalks  perfectly  dead , 
and  as  brown  as  the  wild  burnet  of  which  he  fends  a  fpe¬ 
cimen.  I  am  not  therefore  quite  convinced,  that  the  more 
flourifhing  hate  of  Mr.  Lancajier* s  burnet  may  not  proceed 
from  its  more  abundant  juices,  and  thefe  be  owing  to 
its  better  culture.  I  hope,  however,  that  he  is  not 
niihaken. 

K  •  •  ,  a  -  V  1  .  -  \  4.  > 

III.  Upon  a  diligent  comparifon  of  Mr.  Lanca/iers 
burnet  with  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  burnet  recorded  and 
delineated  by  the  learned  Parkinfon ,  it  appears  to  agree 
exadlly  with  his  third  fpecies,  viz.  pi?npinella  major  five 
fyhtjlris. 

IV.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Parkinfon ,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  times  of  the  growth,  cf fc.  of  the  feveral  fpe¬ 
cies,  confines  himfelf  to  the  flowers  and  feeds,  but  takes 
no  notice  of  the  leaves. 

V.  Parkinfon  takes  likewife  no  notice  whether  the  leaves 
of  the  burnet-faxifrage ,  or  faxifrage ,  be  perennial  or  annuah, 
but  I  apprehend  them  to  be  annual ,  and,  confequently, 
that  I  am  miftaken  in  looking  upon  the  faxifrage  as  Mr. 
Rocque’s  burnet. 

VI.  Had  Mr.  Lancajier  fent  me  any  of  the  feed  which 
he  did  not  fow,  I  fhould  have  been  able  to  conclude,  from 
a  comparifon  of  it  with  your  defcription  of  Mr.  Rocque’s 
burnet-feed,  whether  Mr.  Lancajier  s  be  the  fame  as  Mr. 
Racque’s  or  no. 

VI.  Mr.  Lancajier  concludes,  that  Mr.  Rocque’s  burnet 
will  thrive  befi:  on  a  lights  fandy  foil,  and  the  foil  on  which 
he  has  fowed  his  is  of  this  kind  ;  and  Parkinfon  deferibes 
the  foil,  on  which  the  fmaller  burnet  groves,  to  be  light  and 
fandy. 

VII.  Parkinfon  deferibes  the  foil,  in  which  the  greater 
burnet  grows,  only  generally  as  meadow-land,  or  more  par¬ 
ticularly 
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ticularly  as  a  meadow  by  Pancras  church,  two  or  three  fields 
near  Boobie s~barny  and  a  caufeway  fide  in  the  middle  of  a 
-field  by  Paddington.  Though  at  this  diftance  of  time  it 
may  be  difficult  to  find  all  thefe  places,  yet  one  would 
think,  in  fome  of  them,  the  burnet  defcribed  by  Barkirjon 
might  be  found;  and  as  Mr.  Mills  allures  us,  that  half  the 
grafs  in  the  meadows  about  Windjor  is  burnet,  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  live  in  town,  may  eafily  inform  the  publick, 
whether  the  burnet  in  thofe  fields  agrees  with  the  defcrip- 
iion  of  Parkinfon* s  third  fpecies,  and  what  the  foil  is. 

VIII.  Mr.  Mills  only  fays,  that  the  foil  for  Mr.  Rocque* s 
burnet  fhould  be  in  fine  tilth;  but  Mr.  Rocque ,  in  the 
letters  publilhed  in  your  Mufeum ,  feems  to  approve  of  a 
light  foil. 

IX.  I  have  fet  the  roots  which  Mr.  Lancajler  fent  me, 
in  a  newly-dug-up  ridge  in  my  garden,  which  bore  pota¬ 
toes  in  1763,  and  had  peas  this  year,  and  confequently  is 
mellow.  I  have  fupported  the  fialks,  which  are  above  a 
foot  long,  on  fome  pea-rods,  that  they  may  not  rot  by  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  ground;  and  thus  I  fhall  have  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  how  this  burnet  thrives  when  tranfplanted,  and 
how  much  it  grows  in  the  winter. 

X.  The  roots  of  Mr.  Lancajler* s  burnet,  though  only 
fown  in  May  laft,  are  about  a  foot  long  ;  and  hence  appears 
the  advantage  of  fcwing  this  feed  in  a  foil  deeply  loofened. 
The  burnet  feems  to  be  a  very  grofs  grafs,  and  by  the 
length  of  its  roots  to  anfwer  the  defcription  of  thofe  fuccu- 
lent  plants,  which  infpire  by  their  leaves,  and  perfpire  by 
their  roots,  and  communicate  fuch  moifture  to  the  ground 
as  enables  them  to  live  even  among  Hones,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  faint foim 

XL  Mr.  Lancajler* s  account  of  the  good  fuccefs  of  his 
own  lucerne  in  drills,  and  the  deftruclion  of  Mr.-  Bell’s 
fown  in  broad-cafe  with  barley,  feems  a  juft  condemnation 
of  the  latter  method.  And  yet  it  mud:  be  obferved,  that 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Bell’s  lucern  may  be  perhaps  owing, 
at  lead  in  part,  to  the  fowing  too,  much  barley  with  the 
lucerne;  for  he  told  me,  that  his  feedfman  had  given  too 
much  of  the  former. 


It 
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It  may  deferve  farther  trial,  whether  a  fmall  quantity  ol 
barley,  Town  with  lucerne,  may  not  contribute  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  may  not  be  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  keep  down  the  lucerne. 

XII.  Mr.  Lancajled s  obfervation,  that  the  hay  of  lucerne 
requires  a  favourable  feafon,  finould  not  difeourage  its 
culture,  as  it  mull;  anfwer  well  when  cut  for  green  fummei- 
fodder;  and  if  lucerne  will  fupply  good  green  fummer-fodder, 
and  biirnet  good  green  winter-fodder,  the  farmer  need  not 
be  folicitous  about  a  good  hay-feafon,  thought  hitherto  of 
fuch  confequence. 

XIII.  Though  the  value  of  burnet  has  not  bee«  know* 
amongft  us  till  lately,  it  feems  to  have  been  not  unknown 
to  our  anceftors ;  for  Shakefpeare ,  in  one  of  his  hiftoricai 
plays,  (I  do  not  juft  now  recoiled!  which)  in  a  defeription 
©f  the  beauties  of  France ,  places  burnet  among  other  excel-* 
lent  plants;  and,  no  doubt,  the  poet  took  his  idea  from 
his  native  country. 

XIV.  In  the  fpring  of  A.  D.  1752,  I  fowed  fome  acres 
with  lucerne,  and  had  as  bad  fuccefsas  Mr.  Bell  has  had, 
though  the  foil  feemed  to  promife  well  :  but  I  had  fome 
difadvantages  greater  than  Air.  Bell  encountered,  viz.  that 
1  fowed  oats  with  my  barley,  and  therefore  fowed  earlier 
than  I  need  to  have  done  had  I  fowed  barley  only  with  my 
lucerne;  confequently  I  could  not  have  my  ground  in  fo 
fine  order  as  it  might  have  been  a  month  later  ;  befides  the 
weeds  had  more  time  to  grow,  and  the  oats  got  up  to 
be  a  fhade  fooner  than  barley  would  have  done,  and  over- 
ihaded  the  plants  of  lucerne. 

I  would  for  thefe  reafons  advife  any  one,  who  fows  corn 
with  lucerne ,  to  fow  rather  barley  than  oats.  The  feed  too, 
which  I  got  from  an  eminent  feedfman  in  London,  was 
bad,  infomuch  that  the  farmer  who  fowed  it,  upon  biting 
fcveral  of  the  feeds,  prophefied  that  little  of  it  would 
come  up;  and  he  prophefied  aright. 

XV.  Mr.  Mills  (Vol.  III.  page  383.)  concludes  that  bur - 
net  will  anfwer  well  upon  downs;  and  his  reafon  is,  that  we 
commonly  find  burnet  grow  on  very  dry  and  jhallovj  foils. 
But  as  Air.  Mills  has  not  yet  fhewn  clearly,  that  he  is  zvell 

1  acquainted 
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acquainted  with  burnet,  lefs  regard  can  be  paid  to  his  opi¬ 
nion  herein. 

XVI.  Parkinfon’s  account  of  garden-burnet  is,  that  it  is 
the  wild  fort  cultivated  in  gardens  to  be  ready  on  occafionr 


NUMBER  LXXXV. 

A  Method  of  preventing  a  Wheat -Crop  on  lightifo  Lcmd,  from 

being  Winter-proud . 

t 

Gentlemen, 

MO S  T  farmers  are  fond  of  new  wheat :  yet  afk  them 
why  they  are  fo,  and  they  can  affign  n©  reafon  ;  it 
is  enough  for  them,  that  their  anceftors  have  been  the 
fame. 

I,  who  love  now  and  then  to  make  my  obfervations  on 
eaufes,  as  well  as  their  effects,  have  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  fometimes  moft  advantageous  to  fow  old  wheat. 

I  have  a  field  of  twenty  acres,  which,  whenever,  for  a 
long  fpace  of  time,  it  came  in  courfe  to  be  fown  with 
wheat,  was  always  fure  to  make  it  winter-proud. 

The  foil,  being  rather  light,  was  not  perhaps  the  belt 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat ;  yet  was  it  convenient  to 
me  to  fow  it  in  its  turn  with  wheat,  for  many  reafons, 
particularly  as  it  lay  near  my  houfe. 

I  endeavoured  therefore  to  find  fome  remedy  for  this 
diftemper,  as  I  thought  it,  in  the  foil :  I  tried  feveral  forts 
of  manure,  and  even  leffened  the  quantity,  but  without 
its  anfwering  my  expectations ;  at  laft  accident  pointed 
out  to  me  a  remedy  I  had  long  fought  in  vain. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  wheat  feed-time,  about  tea 
years  ago,  my  ploughmen  were  putting  a  hnifhingftroke  to 
lowing  ;  but  fuddenly  one  of  them  came  to  me,  with  a  re¬ 
port  that  they  had  not  feed  enough  :  I  was  for  fome  time  at  a 
lofs  what  to  do,  as  my  feed-wheat  was  expended  ;  and  the 
weather  being  line  required  difpatch.  At  length,  however, 
I  recolleCted  I  had  in  the  houfe  &  feck  of  old  wheat,  in¬ 
tended 
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tended  for  family  ufe:  I  ordered  them  to  take  it,  and  they 
fowed  it  accordingly. 

In  about  three  month's  after,  on  viewing  the  field  I  found 
that  the  old  wheat  was  backwarder  than  the  new;  .and  this 
irifpired  me,  the  next  wheat-feed  time,  to  try  old  wheat 
on  my  twenty  acre  field  abqye  mentioned,  imagining  the 
crop  would  not  then  be  winter-proud.  I  fucceeded  as 
well  as  I  could  wifh,  and  have  ever  ft  nee  continued  this 
pradfice  on  all  my  land  that  is  fo  inclined.  I  muft  how¬ 
ever  obferve,  that  I  fow  old  wheat  rather  earlier  than  I  do 
new. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Middlefex,  Your  humble  fervent, 

Odl.  17,  1764.  E.  N. 


NUMBER  LXXXVL 

A  Method  of  preventing  heated  Corn ,  or  Hay,  from  firing  in 

the  Mow, 


Gentlemen,  * 

WILLING  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  benefit 
of  my  brother  farmers,  I  f 11  inform  you  of  an 
accident  which  had  like  to  have  happened  to  me  la  ft 
winter. 

I  had  la  ft  year  twenty  acres  of  barley,  which  was  rather 
weedy  at  harveft  :  on  this  account  i  was  deft ro us  of  giving 
as  much  field-room,  as  I  conveniently  could  ;  but  the  wea¬ 
ther  promifing  to  be  very  wet,  and  indeed  afterwards  .  it 
was  really  fo,  Iwas  obliged  to  cart  my  barley,  which  I  put 
into  the  bay  of  a  large  barn. 

Whilft  this  work  was  goins;  forward,  I  chanced  to  be 
called  out  about  fome  bufmefs,  and  in  my  ab fence  my  fort 
got  a  horfe  upon  the  mow  to  tread  it,  which  was  very  in¬ 
discreetly  done  of  him;  for  the  weeds  not  being  thoroughly 
dry,-  the  whole  rick  of  barley  heated  to  a  violent  degree, 
fo  that  I  was  greatly  apprehenftve  of  its  firing. 

Vol.  III.  No.  16.  B  My 
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My  men  were  in  a  violent  hurry  to  get  it  out  of  the 
barn;  but  this  I  would  by  no  means  confent  to ;  however,  I 
ordered  one  of  them  to  get  upon  the  barley  with  a  cutting- 
knife,  and  cut  in  it  a  round  hole  like  a  well.  He  began 
the  work ;  but  in  about  five  minutes,  being  almoft  over¬ 
come  by  the  heat,  I  fent  another  to  relieve  him ;  and  thus 
they  worked,  fpcll  and  fpell,  till  they  had  got  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

This  round  hole  faved  my  barley,  and  perhaps  my  barn 
too,  for  it  formed,  as  it  were,  a  chimney  or  flue,  to  carry 
off  the  heat. 

As  this  method  would  not,  perhaps,  have  occurred  to 
every  one,  I  fend  it  to  you  as  a  hint  to  be  always  at  hand 
ready  for  ufe,  and  am, 

Gentlemen, 

/-. . 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Hungerford,  Wilts,  E.  M. 

Nov.  15,  1764. 

. . .  . . .  ^  Ml  !■■■■'!  II 

NUMBER  LXXXVII. 

Of  the  Benefit  ofi  Lime ,  ufied  as  a  Top- Dr  effing  fior  Wheat . 

Gentlemen, 

I  Have,  for  fome  years  laft  pafl,  held  a  confiderable  farm 
in  this  county  of  Leicefler,  and  have,  thank  God, 
met  with  fome  fuccefs  in  my  pradfice. 

My  methods  of  farming  are  thought  by  many  to  have 
fomething  peculiar  in  them  ;  yet,  as  I  do  not  often  mif- 
Garry,  no  one  has  a  right  to  find  fault  with  me. 

Great  part  of  my  farm  is  very  good  wheat  land,  the  foil 
being  a  fubfiantial  loam. 

I  frequently,  as  well  as  the  refi:  of  my  neighbours,  make, 
ufe  of  lime  as  a  manure ;  but  then  I  ufe  it  differently  from 
what  they  do. 

The  common  pradlice  is,  to  lay  about  forty  bufhels  ofun- 
flaked  lime  on  an  acre,  which  makes  a  peck  on  every  fquare 
perch,  (half  a  bufhel  when  it  is  fiaked.)  On  wheat  land 

they 
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they  fpread  the  lime  at  the  fame  time  they  fow  the  feed ; 
but  this  is  a  way  I  do  not  much  approve,  and  for  this  rea~ 
fon  I  vary  my  practice.  The  method  I  ufe  is  as  follows  : 
I  fow  my  wheat  without  laying  on  any  manure  ;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  February  I  get,  for  every  acre 
of  land  I  intend  to  lime,  twenty  bufhels  of  that  manure, 
unflaked,  and  forty  bufhels  of  fand,  or  the  rubbifh  of  a 
brick-kiln. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  I  caufethe  lime  to 
be  flaked,  which  doubles  its  meafure,  and  very  well  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  fand  ;  immediately  after  which,  in  the  laft  week 
of  the  month,  I  have  it  fcattered  by  way  of  top-drefling 
over  the  green  wheat ;  and  as  rain  generally  fucceeds,  it 
is  foon  wafhed  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  gives 
them  a  vigour  and  ftrength  of  growth,  that  is  really  afto- 
nifhing  to  a  perfon  who  had  never  feen  this  method  prac- 
tifed. 

This  is  my  way,  if  I  fee  the  weather  is  inclinable  to  be 
wet  5  but  if  it  is  dry,  and  not  likely  to  rain,  I  double  the 
quantity  of  fand,  in  order  to  take  away  all  danger  of  the 
wheat-plants  being  burnt,  or  hurt,  by  the  ftrongly-corrofive 
power  of  the  lime. 

The  above  method  I  would  willingly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  your  readers ;  and  though  I  have  benefited 
greatly  by  it,  yet  need  they  not  take  my  word,  as  it  is  fo 
very  eafyto  make  a  fmall  trial,  and  form  a  judgment  from 
the  fuccefs  they  may  have. 

I  muft  obferve,  that  I  look  upon  it  to  be  almoft  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  kind  of  fand  I,  ufe,  except  that  I  prefer 
lime-ftone  fand  to  the  cryftal  fand,  as  being  moft  abforb- 
ent,  and  in  truth  prefer  the  rubbifh  of  broken  bricks  to 
.either. 

It  will  perhaps  be  unnecefTary  to  tell  your  readers  my 
motive  for  this  preference;  yet  that  I  may  not  be  thought 
cbfcure,  I  fhall  do  it. 

When  lime  is  flaked,  it  crumbles  and  falls  into  very  mi¬ 
nute  particles  :  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  particles  are,  together 
with  the  moifture  that  adheres  to  them,  abforbed  by  the 
large  open  pores  of  the  brick  rubbifh,  which  afterwards 

3  B  2  difpenfes 
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difpenfes  them  by  flow  degrees  to  the  foil  on  which  it  is 
laid,  for  the fopport  of  the  crop:  this  occafions  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  lime  to  be  more  equal ;  the  parts  which  were 
not  abforbed,  are  firff  attradled  by  the  earth  ;  thefe  nourifh 
the  young  plants,  which,  in  time  growing  ftronger,  have 
power  to  draw  from  the  abforbent  the  particles  it  had  re¬ 
fer  ved  for  their  ufe. 

This  may  be  called  refining  on  agriculture,  but  I 
know  it  has  its  ufe. 

1  am.  Gentlemen,  fsV, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Leicefcer,  -  ..  .  L.  O, 

061.  26,  1764.- 


N  U 
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'The  beji  Method  of  harvefting  Peas . 


Gentlemen, 

E  A  S  fometimes  turn  out  a  good  crop  to  the  farmer, 
JL  yet  is  he  never  fure  of  them  till  they  are  threfhed  and 
fold . 

I  had,  laft  year,  a  field  of  fifteen  acres  under  hog-peas, 
and  had  reafpn  to  have  expedfed  a  confiderable  crop ;  but 
through  the  management  of  fome  of  my  men  I  loft  a  great 
part  of  it. 

I  feiit  two  companies  into  the  field  at  onetime,  to  hack 
them,  one  on  each  fide ;  but  i  observed  a  great  difference 
in  their  manner  of  working  :  one  party  of  them,  who  I 
think,  if  I  remember  right,  came  from  Berkfhire,  hacked 
their  wads'  very  large,  and  made  quick  work  of  it;  but 
the  others,  though  they  made  Jefs  progrefs,  took  more 
pains,  laying  the  wads  final!  and  regular. 

'The  confequence  was,  indeed,  what  I  expected ;  for 
wet  weather  coming  on,  though  I  had  the  whole  carefully 
and  diligently  turned,  the  large  wads  britted,  and  fired  a 

con- 
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confiderabie  quantity  of  the  peas,  whereas  that  part  which 
was  hacked  in  fmall  wads,  took  no  damage. 

A  neighbour,  to  whom  I  told  the  accident  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  anfwered,  that  he  had  two  or  three  times  ex¬ 
perienced  the  like ;  but  that  of  late  years  he  had  been 
careful  to  prevent,  by  making  his  men  hack  his  peas  in- 
very  fmall  wads;  by  which  caution  they  were  feldom  liable 
to  be  caught  in  the  rain,  being  much  foonerfit  for  carting 
than  thofe  hacked  in  the  ordinary  method;  and  this  is  often 
of  no  inconfiderable  confequence,  as  a  day  loft  is  fometimes 
the  lofs  of  a  crop. 

I  hope  my  brother  farmers  will  take  this  caution  in 
good  part,  and  remember  to  hack  their  peas  in  fmall  tvads, 
turning  the  wads  very  frequently. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Oxford,  Your  humble  fervant, ' 

0(51.  3,  1764,  O.  A. 


NUMBER  LXXXIX. 

,  _  / 

A  fnrey  eafy ,  and  cheap  Remedy  for  the  Scab  and  Fly  in  Sheep „ 
Gentlemen, 

ACCE  PT  my  thanks  for  giving  a  place  to  my  fecond 
letter  in  Auguft  laft,  though  you  have  altered  fome 
of  the  words,  but  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  it :  in  fome 
cafes  ' tis  your  duty  to  do  fo,  and  none  ftiould  be  offended 
with  you  for  doing  that.  But  now  to  bufinefs. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  indeed  ftiould  he  the  inclination,  of 
every  well-wiftier  to  his  country,  or  himfelf,  to  preferve 
the  health  and  fave  the  lives  of  the  moft  ufeful  ani¬ 
mals  in  it ;  and  of  them  all,  I  think  the  fheep  require 
our  firft  care,  for  many  obvious  reafons.  I  cannot  fay  but 
there  are  many  valuable  receipts,  in  the  courfe  of  your  col¬ 
lection,  adapted  to  that  end ;  and  the  writers  of  them  de~ 
ferve  applaufe  for  their  good  intentions  ;  but  in  fome  in- 
ftajices  they  fall  fhort  of  the  defired  point, 
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The  two  greateft  enemies  the  fheep,  or  at  lead  their 
wool  (which  is  the  moil  valuable  part  of  them)  have, 
are  the  fcab  and  fly.  I  believe  they  dedroy  more  wool 
than  all  the  other  difeafes  incident  to  that  animal. 

In  Vol.  II.  of  your  Mufeum ,  page  173.  Mr.  Vefey  gives 
us  an  approved  remedy  for  the  fcab,  and  at  the  fame  time 
enters  fomewhat  into  the  nature  of  that  didemper.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  not  prefumption  enough  to  look  into  fird 
caufes;  fecondary  ones  are  all  I  aim  at :  I  always  took  na¬ 
ture  to  be  a  wife  inllrucPcor,  and  the  fured  guide ;  but  if 
we  will  hobble  out  of  the  way  ourfelves,  fhe  is  not  to 
blame. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  V efey,  that  in  this,  and  every  other  dif- 
temper  a  fheep  labours  under,  the  blood  is  more  or  lefs 
affedted  and  didurbed ;  which  didurbance,  if  I  am  not 
midaken,  the  faculty  call  a  fever ;  therefore  it  mud  be 
always  confidered,  that  a  fever  is  no  more  than  a  druggie 
of  nature  to  get  rid  of  fome  enemy  in  the  blood,  by  throw¬ 
ing  it  out  by  fome  of  the  outlets  of  the  body,  namely,  by 
fweat,  urine,  or  dool ;  or  upon  the  furface  of  the  fkin  ; 
and  then  lire  feems  to  fay,  I  have  thrown  the  d  idem  per  out 
to  your  view,  and  there  dedroy  it  by  proper  applications. 

It  furely  is  no  fcab  until  it  is  thrown  out  upon  the  fkin  ; 
and  when  it  is  thrown  out,  what  avails  it  giving  internal 
remedies,  to  do  that  which  nature  has  done  before?  If  it  be 
out,  there?s  your  ailment;  and  I  think,  gentlemen,  it  is  an 
axiom  in  phyfic,  that  when  a  didemper  is  once  known,  it  is 
half  cured :  if  it  is  only  coming  out,  my  advice  would  be, 
nottodidurb  nature,  who  is  always  acting  for  our  good,  in 
a  wifer  and  better  manner  than  we  can  do  ourfelves  :  die 
fometimes  indeed  is  too  weak  for  her  office,  and  fometimes 
too  drong;  in  the  one  cafe  die  is  to  be  properly  affided,  and 
in  the  other,  prudently  redrained  ;  and  when  we  do  more 
or  lefs,  the  effects  are  generally  fatal.  I  hope  this  will  fatisfy 
Mr.  Vefey,  that  he  is  not  altogether  in  the  right,  any 
snore  than  his  neighbours. 

To  cure  ah  iilncfs  with  a  few  medicines,  is  as  commen¬ 
dable,  as  to  fay  a  great  deal  in  a  few1  words.  One  great  oh- 
ftacle  to  Mr.  Vefey’s  treatment  of  fheep  with  fcab,  is,  its 
being  too  compound,  troublefome,  and  laborious,  fetting 

afide 
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afide  the  expence,  and,  where  there  are  a  great  number  of 
fheep,  hardly  to  be  pradfifed,  I  would  have  all  remedies 
for  the  ailments  of  fheep  be  as  fimple  as  poflible,  and  to  be 
obtained  and  prepared  with  as  little  trouble  ;  for  certain  I 
am,  gentlemen,  when  it  is  otherwife,  many  will  let  their 
flocks  go  negedled,  or  at  befl  leave  them  to  a  flovenly 
fhepherd,  who  knows  very  little  of  the  matter ;  and  when 
clip-day  comes,  when  the  poor  creatures  are  out  of 
their  wool,  (if  they  had  any  on  before)  what  a  fight  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  view  !  moft  parts  of  their  (kins  being  one  con¬ 
tinued  fcab,  and  other  parts  eat  quite  through,  and  deep  into 
the  flefh,  by  the  maggot :  this  1  have  feen  at  clip-day,  and 
may  fpeak  it;  but  what  muff  I  alledge  it  was  owing  to? 
Sorry  am  I  to  fay,  to  the  over  credulity  of  the  matter, 
who  thought  he  had  a  fhepherd  who  knew  every  thing; 
but  the  event  proved  the  contrary. 

You  mufl  not  be  furprifed  when  I  fay,  what  will  deflroy 
the  fly,  willalfo  cure  the  fcab,  with  little  or  no  alterations ; 
mercury  is  a  mortal  foe  to  both  ;  and  the  remedy  for  the 
fly  is  as  follows. 

Take  of  good  corrofive  fublimate,  half  an  ounce;  dif- 
folve  it  in  two  quarts  of  rain  water;  to  which  add  a  gill 
of  fpirits  of  turpentine  :  this  is  the  whole  of  it,  which  mufl: 
be  ufed  in  the  following  manner. 

When  the  fheep  is  llruck,  the  fhepherd  mufl  make  a 
circle  round  the  maggots  with  fome  of  the  water,  by- 
dropping  it  out  of  a  bottle  :  this  prevents  them  getting 
away,  for  they  will  not  come  near  the  water  ;  then  he 
mufl  fhred  or  open  the  wool  within  the  circle,  and  drop  a 
few  drops  of  the  water  amongfl  them,  and  rub  them  about 
with  his  finger,  and  there  leave  them,  for  they  will  all  die 
p  refen  tly. 

I  fpeak  this  from  my  own  certain  knowledge,  and  many 
others  in  this  part  of  the  country  can  do  the  fame. 

To  a  quart  of  the  above  water  I  add  a  pint  of  the 
fimple  lime-water  of  the  London  difpenfatory  ;  and  I  de¬ 
clare  it  from  experience,  there  is  no  more  certain  cure  for 
the  fcab  than  it :  I  am  fure  it  is  the  clearjett,  the  foonefl 
prepared,  and,  when  fo,  the  cheapefl;  which  are  induce¬ 
ments, 
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merits,  I  think,  fufficient  to  have  every  countryman  makf 
life  of  it. 

I  have  no  view  in  recommending  the  above  waters  as 
fuperior  to  any  others,  or  at  leaft  that  I  know  of,  but  for 
the  public  good ;  and  as  fuch,  gentlemen,  1  hope  you  will 
accept  them*;  who  am,  with  all  due  regard  for  your 
undertaking. 

Your  conftant  reader, 

Ifle  of  Ely,  And  well-wiiher, 

Nov,  i,  1764.  ,  ,  G.  B, 


NUMBER  XC. 

Method  of  Stabbing  hoved  Cattle ,  with  Cautions  on  the  Subject, 
Gentlemen, 

■  A  S  many  of  your  correspondents,  as  well  as  your- 
JLjL  felves,  are  defirous  of  knowing  the  particular  me¬ 
thods  of  {tabbing  hoven  beaits,  give  me  leave  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  you  what  I  know  relative  to  it,  as  it  came  under 
my  own  eye  and  hand. 

Your  correfpondent  in  September  laft,  figned  A  Devo¬ 
nian,  honeftly  gave  you  his  method  of  performing  it :  in 
like  manner  I  beg  you  will  accept  mine. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  neighbour  of  mine- had  a  bul¬ 
lock  under  this  diftemper,  and  never  feeing  any  thing  of 
the  kind  before,  he  came  to  me  for  my  advice :  the  ox  was  fo 
bad  and  blown  up,  he  could  not  hand.  I  had  fomewhere 
read  of  this  operation,  but  never  had  feen  it  performed  ; 
however,  upon  this  occasion,  feeing  the  abfolute  neceffity 
for  fome  kind  of  relief,  I  turned  operator  myfelf. 

I  took  a  (harp-pointed  pen-knife,  and  fixing  my  eye  on 
the  mod:  prominent  part  of  his  belly,  thruft  the  blade 
through  the  integuments  quite  into  the  abdomen  :  there 
ilFued  out  a  great  guff  of  wind  very  fetid,  with  fome  water 

of 

*  We  are  much  obliged  to  this  gentlemen  for  his  receipt,  and 
fhall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  as  often  as  he  has  leifure.  E. 
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of  a  redifh  colour  :  the  bullock  feemed  eafrer,  but  far  from 
well ;  for  the  wound  prefently  clofed  up,  and  admitted  no 
more  air  to  efcape;  fo  that  I  was  under  the  neceftityof  tab¬ 
bing  him  twice  more  in  different  parts  of  the  belly,  before 
he  was  thoroughly  relieved,  which,  by  the  help  of  a  glyfter 
after  the  lafl  flab,  was  prefently  brought  about :  and  here 
give  me  leave,  gentlemen,  before  I  leave  this  fubjedl,  to 
give  a  few  cautions  to  thofe  who  may  be  under  the  neceftity, 
one  time  or  other,  of  performing  this  very  ufeful  operation; 
refledlion  and  experience  warrant  me  in  them,  therefore 
I  fhall  freely  proceed. 

Firft  then,  if  it  be  performed  with  a  pen-knife,  not  to 
be  fearful  in  pufhing  in  the  blade  a  proper  length,  till  you 
find  wind  iffue  out ;  for  if  the  wind  be  in  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  you  cannot  poftibly  hurt  the  gut,  the  whole  body  of 
thewind  beingbetween  you  and  it5  which  no  reafonable-bla- 
ded  pen-knife  can  touch ;  and  if  the  wind  flrould  be  pent  up. 
in  the  inteftine,  you  muff  penetrate  it  before  the  beaft  can  be. 
relieved.  To  this  lafl  perhaps  it  maybe  objected,  that  we 
run  the  hazard  of  killing  the  beaft  by  wounding  the  gut;  but 
I  am  far  from  thinking  fo,  as  I  have  feen  many  wounds  of 
•the  inteftine,  both  in  man  and  beaft,  very  happily  cured  : 
yet  granting  there  might  be  fome  danger  in  it,  ftill  we  are 
certain,  if  the  poor  beaft  can  get  no  relief,  it  mu  ft  die  ;  and 
fo  circumftanced,  furely,  gentlemen,  a  doubtful  remedy  is 
better  than  none  at  all.  ■  ,•  . 

Amother  caution  is,  that  where  thefe  wounds  are  made  : 
in  the  belly  with  a  proper  pen-knife,  it  is  not  advifeable  to 
have  them  Town  up;  for  where  there  is  a  continual  motion 
or  adtion,  as  there  is  in  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  and  parts 
adjacent,  fuch  a  practice  is  not  only  unwarrantable,  but 
cruel  ;  and  why  fhould  we  not  behave  with  humanity  to 
the  brute  fpecies,  as  well  as  any  other? 

My  laft  caution  and  advice  is,  that  upon  all  thefe  occa- 
lions,  when  the  beaft  is  relieved  of  his  wind,  a  proper  glyfter 
flrould  be  thrown  on  immediately,  as  hot  as  he  can  bear  it : 
thefe  glyfters  ftrangely  relieve  them,  by  adling  as  a  warm, 
comforting  bath  to  their  diftempered  bowels,  and  empty¬ 
ing  the  fame  of  the  load,  of  muck  within  them.  I  have 
Vql.  III.  No.  16.  3  G  more 
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more  to  fay  on  this  fubjeCf,  which  I  doubt  not  in  the  lealh 
will  meet  with  general  approbation,  as  it  entirely  tends  to* 
make  this  operation  fafe  and  eafy;  but  unexpected  company 
prevents  me  communicating  it  to  you  at  prefent*. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Ille  of  Ely,  Your  ufual  well-wifher,  &c. 

Dec.  15,  1764.  G.  B. 


NUMBER  XCL 

A  fiure  Method  of  judging  when  Oats  are  fit  to  cut. 
Gentlemen, 

I  Have  often  heard  the  inn-keepers  complain  of  the  thin- 
nefs  of  their  oats,  and  that  they  did  not  half  nourifh 
the  cattle  that  were  fed  on  them;  yet  is  it  very  feldom  that 
you  find  any  reafon  affigned  for  this  thinnefs  and  poverty 
of  the  grain. 

The  true  reafon  is,  that  the  farmers  in  general  cut  their 
oats  too  foon :  they  take  it  into  their  heads,  that  rain  does  not 
much  hurt  oats  in  the  fwarth ;  and  molt  of  them  are  of 
opinion,  that  when  oats  are  cut  green,  they  ripen  in  the 
held  before  they  are  carried :  but  this  is  a  great  mi  (fake, 
for  they  never  increafe  in  fize  or  plumpnefs  after  they  are 
fevered  from  their  roots ;  on  the  contrary,  though  they 
mayfeem  to  have  attained,  by  lying  in  the  field,  a  greater 
degree  of  maturity,  it  is  not  the  cafe. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  fuperfluous  moiflure  will  eva- 
porate;  but  then  the  grain,  not  being  arrived  to  fall  perfec¬ 
tion,  inftead  of  ripening,  fhrinks  and  fhrivels  within  the 
hull,  and  contains  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  crude 
flour. 

I  know  it  will  be  urged,  that  if  oats  are  fuffered  to  hand 
too  long,  they  are  very  apt  to  brit  and  fhed.  To  this  I  an- 
fwer,  that  there  is  no  occaflon  to  let  them  Hand  too  long: 

le 

*  We  iflould  be  glad  to  hear  again  fpeedily  from  this, 
gentleman.  E»  O.  ■  -  , 


.  ric 
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let  the  farmer  cut  them  at  a  proper  time,  and  he  will  find 
that  fuch  hufbandry  will  turn  out  greatly  to  his  advantage. 
The  true  and  proper  time  of  cutting  them  is  as  foon  as  the 
oat  corn  bites  dry,  and  before  the  oat  parts  too  eafily  from 
the  chaff  or  chefb  which  enclofes  it. 

This  may  be  of  ufe  to  many  if  you  will  give  it  a  place 
in  your  work,  and  in  fo  doing  you  Will  alfo  oblige, 

Gentlemen, 

Portfmouth,  Your  conftant  reader, 

Nov.  2,  1764.  John  Elton. 
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Method  of  judging  when  Barley  is  Jit  to  mow . 

• *  *  •  •  c.  ‘  -f  y  IJw* 

Gentlemen, 

NOTHING  is  more  common  among  farmers  than 
to  mow  barley  before  it  is  ripe,  thinking,  if  they 
allow  it  a  little  field-room  to  lie  in  the  fwarth,  it  will, 
without  farther  trouble,  attain  its  perfedl  maturity. 

This  is  however  a  great  error  in  practice,  and  the 
maltfters  in  particular  have  abundant  reafon  to  find  fault 
with  it. 

When  barley  is  cut  before  It  is  ripe,  if  it  happens  to  be 
a  thin-fkinned  fort,  it  will  fhrivel  and  wrinkle  in  the  field; 
and  if  it  is  a  thick-fkinned  fort,  the  flour  fhrinking,  there 
will  be  a  fenfible  cavity  between  it  and  the  fkin ;  neither 
does  this  malt  ever  come  well  in  malting. 

Another  inconvenience  alfo  attends  mowing  it  before 
it  is  ripe,  which  is,  that  it  threlhes  much  worfe,  and  is 
apt,  on  that  account,  to  be  bruifed  under  the  flail. 

Moft  farmers,  if  they  fee  that  the  grain  is  full,  dry  and 
hard,  imagine  their  barley  muff  then  of  courfe  be  ripe; 
but  in  this  they  alfo  miftake,  as  the  only  certain  method 
the  farmer  has  of  judging  when  it  is  fit  to  mow,  is  to 
obferve  when  the  ears  droop,  and  fall,  as  it  were,  double 
againft  the  draw.  When  all  the  ears  are  fo  doubled, 

3  C  2  then 
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then  let  him  fend  in  his  mowers,  who  may  make  quick 
work,  and  he  may  carry  his  barley  almoft  as  foon  as  it 
is  down,  without  any  danger  of  its  heating  in  the  mow. 

I  have  fometimes  found  it  worth  my  while  to  get  the 
ftrong  weeds,  fuch  as  thirties,  and  others  of  that  nature, 
picked  out  of  my  barley  as  it  lay  in  fwarth* 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant. 

And  conrtant  reader, 

Watford,  A  Hertfordshire  FarmSsr* 

Nov.  25,  1764. 


NUMBER  XCIII. 

\  '  '  >  *’•»;  f  •  *  *  •  »  .  .  I  r  *  -  U, 

A  Method  of  recovering  fubfided  Chalky  recommended. 
Gentlemen, 

I  Am  very  happy  in  having  rnet  with  the  approbation  of 
fo  fenfible  a  man  as  your  correfpondent  Y.  has  proved 
himfelf  to  be  by  his  very  ufeful  letters.  I  wifh  fincerely 
he  may  continue  to  enrich  your  work  with  his  labours : 
I  would  willingly  now  and  then  contribute  my  mite,  but 
that  I  am  growing  very  old,  indeed  old  enough  for  a  phi- 
fofopher,  as  Mr.  Y.  would  have  me  fign  myfelft 
.  I  acknowledge  with  great,  willingnefs,  that  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Mr.  Y.  with  refpect  to  a  few  words  of  fcience 
made  ufe  of  in  my  letter,  would  be  very  juft,  if  it  wajs 
be  read  by  many  common  farmers ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  did 
not  flatter  myfelf  it  would  be  read  by  many  of  them ;  the 
doctrine  contained  in  it  being  fo  new,  that  few  of  them  will 
relifh  it,  or  even  attempt  to  adopt  the  practice  recommended 
by.  it. 

My  letter  was  principally  intended  for  the  reading  of 
gentlemen,  as  I  was,  and  Hill  am,  fully  fenfible,  that  if  this 
doctrine,  which  tends  fo  evidently  to  keeping  up  the  value  of 
their  eftates,  is  once  patronized  Joy  them,  and  put  into  prac¬ 
tice,  the  advantages  will  be  fo  very  apparent,  that  the 
farmer  will  for  his  own  intereft  follow  the  example. 
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This  then  in  fome  meafure  accounts  for  my  ufing  the 
terms  objedled  to,  which  I  thought  notobfcure,  and  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  more  exprefTive  of  my  ideas  than  any  other 
words  or  phrafes  that  occurred  to  me.  It  was  natural  to 
write  as  I  thought,  and  a  good  father  had  taken  care,  above 
fifty  years  ago,  to  have  my  thoughts  methodized  by  an 
early  attention  to  my  education  j  fo  that  though  a  far¬ 
mer,  if  I  am  ignorant,  it  is  entirely  my  own  fault. 

I  mull:  once  more,  before  I  pay  the  lafl  debt  to  nature, 
recommend  an  attention  to  my  letter  on  recovering  fubfl- 
ded  chalk*.  The  value  of  this  dodlrine  and  pradf ice  will 
not  probably  be  known  in  common  till  many  years  after 
my  death.  .  •  . 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Hundreds  of  Eflex,  Your’s,  a  fecond  time, 

Dec.  7,  1764.  A  Farmer. 


NUMBER  XCIV. 

Some  Particulars  relative  to  the  Old  EfTex  Farmer’s-  Method  of 
Hufbandry.  (See  No.  XLVIII.  of  this  Volume,  and 
the laft  Article.) 

Gentlemen, 

WHEN  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  trouble  you,  at  leaft  for  fome  time, 
with  any  more  of  my  letters  :  at  my  years  it  is  troublefome 
to  write;  yet  do  I  once  more  take  up  my  pen,  to  give  fome 
fatisfacfion  to  a  correfpondeitt  who  figns  himfelf  E.  S.  in 
your  work.  (See  page  294.  of  this  Volume) 

This  gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be,  writes  like  a  man 
of  fenfe ;  and  I  am  well  fatisfied  he  is  a  friend  to,  and  a 
lover  of,  hufbandry  :  this  confideratron  it  is  induces  me  to 
take  any  notice  of  his  queries,  as  I  conclude  they  are  not 
dilated  by  an  idle,  fpeculative  curiofity. 

•  •  But  ' 

*  Seepage  198.  of  this  Volume. 
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But  to  proceed,  the  number  of  loads  I  laid  on  each 
acre  was  not  always  the  fame  :  I  fuited  the  quantity  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  foil.  The  pradtical  hufband- 
man  muft  know,  that  in  the  fame  farm  where  the  foil  is 
all  called  a  ftiff  clay,  he  will,  when  he  ploughs  it,  find 
that  the  nature,  or  condition  at  leaf!,  of  the  clay  in  the 
feveral  fields,  will  vary,  it  being  in  fome  places  very  ftub- 
born,  in  others  more  inclined  to  be  crumbly. 

My  ferft  bufmefs  then,  when  I  went  about  to  chalky 
was,  to  examine  into  this  matter  ;  and  on  the  ftilfer  foil 
I  laid  to  the  quantity  of  forty  loads  on  an  acre,  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  farm  not  more  than  twenty  ;  on  com¬ 
mon  clay,  of  a  middling  natiue,  from  thirty  to  thirty- fix 
loads  on  an  acre,  is  a  good  quantity.  As  to  the  coft,  it  is 
impofTible  to  afeertain  it,  as  I  fetched  it  ail  home  with  my 
own  teams  :  but  in  this  country  many  reckon,  that  to 
chalk  a  farm  well,  all  expences  included,  will  coft  five 
pounds  an  acre.  I  did  not  find  it  fo  dear. 

In  time,  all  the  chalk  will  certainly  fubfide,  at  leaf!, 
fuch  a  considerable  part  of  it,  that  an  indifferent  perfon 
would  not  know  the  land  had  been  ever  chalked  ;  and 
when  it  finks  in  large  lumps,  it  is  evidently  prejudicial. 

I  have  no  particular  method  of  ploughing  my  land  :  in 
our  deep  foils  we,  indeed,  plough  deeper  in  common  than 
where  the  bed  of  vegetable  earth  lies  fhallow.  When  I 
trench-plough  afield,  I  go  as  deep  with  thefecond  plough 
as  four  good  horfes  and  ftrong  cattle  can  well  draw,  being 
about  as  deep  again  as  it  is  ploughed  in  common. 

As  to  the  kind  of  compoft  I  ufe,  it  has  been  various  ;; 
but  that  which  I  moft  frequently  lay  on  my  land  is  corn- 
pole  d  of  yard-dung,  land  of  any  fort,  brick  and  lime  rub- 
bifh,  when  I  can  get  it,  with  a  few  bufhels  of  ordinary 
lime.  This  is  often  turned  till  it  becomes  a  mellow 
mixture ,  and  I  lay  it  on  to  the  quantity  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  tumbril-loads  an  acre,  according  as  my  land  has 
been  more  or  lefs  drawn  by  the  crops,  and  with  fome 
thought  aifo  as  to  its  condition  of  improvement  by  the 
chalk. 


I  never 
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I  never  would,  nor  ever  did,  confine  myfelf  to  any 
particular  courfe  of  crops  ;  I  always  fow  what  my  land 
will  beft  bear,  without  any  regard  to  cuftomary  methods 
of  hufbandry.  1  never  fallow  above  once  in  four  years, 
and  not  even  then  unlefs  my  land  is  got  foul.  After  a 
fallow  I  frequently  fow  oats,  then  wheat,  thirdly,  horfe- 
beans  (I  generally  prefer  the  common  forts,  and  have 
them  fet  by  hand  in  rows,  and  hoed)  ;  after  the  horfe- 
beans,  if  the  land  is  in  good  tilth,  barley ;  then  wheat 
again,  upon  which,  in  the  fpring,  I  fprinkle  a  few  pounds 
(about  twenty)  of  clover-feed  :  the  fecona  year  I  turn  up 
the  clover,  and  fow  wheat  a  fecond  time,  on  once  plough¬ 
ing,  it  being  harrowed  in  :  after  the  wheat  I  fow  often  the 
winter  tare,  which  I  cut  green  for  my  cattle  ;  and  then, 
if  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  foul,  I  give  it  a  fallow. 

I  muff  obferve,  that  in  this  courfe,  after  the  beans  are 
©fF,  I  give  the  land  before  Chriftmas  a  drefling  of  com- 
poft  for  the  enfuing  crop  of  barley. 

Sometimes,  as  1  obferved  before,  I  only  fow  three  crops 
before  a  fallow,  and  thefe  I  vary  according  to  circum- 
Ifances  ;  but  I  feldom  chufe  to  fow  wheat  for  a  firft  crop, 
as  it  is  the  way,  on  our  lands,  to  have  a  full  crop  of  weeds, 
befides  the  chance  of  the  corn  lodging  *. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  chalk  I  lay  on  my  land,  I  have 
always  preferred  the  foft,  fat,  undfuous  fort,  as  this  is  much 
fponer  incorporated  with  the  fubftance  of  the  foil,  than 
that  which  is  harder  and  of  a  more  ftony  nature  :  the  for¬ 
mer  diffolves  into  a  kind  of  foft  pulp,  the  latter  into  a  fine 
grit,  much  more  likely  to  efcape  the  pores  of  the  clav, 
than  the  other,  which  is  in  fubflance  more  aflimilated  to. 
its  nature. 

I  never  was  curiqus  to  enquire  what  pits  the  chalk 
brought  to  the  port  of  Maldon  came  from,  except  that 
I  knew  it  was  from  Kent ;  I  fatisfied  myfelf  by  examining 
into  its  quality  before  I  loaded  my  waggon,  and  always 

chofe 

*  Many  of  the  Effex  farmers  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
our  correfpondent,  thinking,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  dung 
flocks  the  land  with  weeds  :  this  is  their  reafon  for  taking  firfl  a 
crop  of  oats.  E. 
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chofe  fuch  as  I  have  above  defcribed  when  I  could 
*get  it.  ; 

Your  correfpondent  wants  to  know  how  often  I  plough 
my  land  in  the  courfe  of  my  crops;  but  he  fhould  refledt 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  any  rule  in  this  refpedf: 
I  regulate  my  conduct  in  this  matter  according  to  the  order 
of  my  land,  always  taking  care  to  get  it  into  good  tilth, 
though  I  give  ever  fo  many  ploughings  ;  but  the  getting 
land  in  order  does  not  fo  much  depend  on  the  number  of 
ploughings,  as  on  the  time  of  giving  them :  however,  I 
ufually  give  two  ploughings  for  oats  ;  three,  four,  and 
even  five  for  wheat ;  two  for  horfe-beans ;  four  for  barley, 
or  fometimes  only  three ;  and  one  for  wheat  when  it  is 
fown  on  a  clover  lay.  . 

I  hope  I  have  now,  in  fome  meafure,  Satisfied  your  cor- 
refpondent’s  defire  of  knowing  more  of  my  methods  of 
farming;  and  I  am  very  glad  that  my  health,  which  is  de¬ 
clining  apace,  has  permitted  me  to  write  this  letter.  I 
fhould  have  entered  more  at  large  on  the  fubjedt,  but  that 
I  find  my  fpirits  fail  me  when  I  attend  too  much  to 
thinking.  I  muff  plead  old-age  in  excufe  for  any  defi¬ 
ciencies  which  may  appear  in  this  letter ;  and  this  plea 
fhould  the  fooner  be  allowed,  as  I  mean  well,  wifh  to  do 
fome  good  in  the  world  before  I  die,  and  am  ftill,  as 
before,  Gentlemen,  Your’s, 

Hundreds  of  Effex,  A  Farmer. 

Dec.  16,  1764. 


NUMBER  XGV.  > 

Simple  Method  of  preventing  the  Smut • 

♦  -  ,  * 

Gentlemen, 

I  Have  feen  a  gre.at  deal,  read  a  great  deal,  and  heard 
a  great  deal,  of  the  benefits ‘arifing  from  fleeping  feed- 
wheat  in  brines  and  other  preparations  to  prevent  its  being 
fmutty  :  fome  have  anfwered,  others  have  mifcarried  ;  but 

t 
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I  always  obferved,  that  if  the  feed  was  well  wafhed,  it 
failed  not. 

I  took  the  hint,  wafhed  well,  in  a  large  tub,  fome  feed 
I  knew  to  be  fmutty:  I  wafhed  it,  I  fay,  in  plain  fnnple 
water,  flirring  it  violently  with  birchen  brooms  ;  and  took 
care,  from  time  to  time,  tofkim  off  the  light  corn,  impu¬ 
rities,  &c. 

It  anfwered  well,  and  I  have  continued  the  practice  ever 
£nce  :  let  your  pradtical  readers  try  it,  and  they  will  do 
the  fame. 

As  I  am  a  lover  of  brevity,  I  fhall  now  conclude,  and 
am.  Gentlemen, 

Your’s,  &c. 

A  Norfolk  Farmer. 


NUMBER  XCVL 

Some  Conjectures  refpeCting  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 

Marie . 

Gentlemen, 

\ 

I  Here  fend  you  fome  probable  account  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  marie,  in  hopes  it  may  lead  fome 
of  }our  publick-fpirited  correfpondents  to  employ  their 
thoughts  on  the  fame  fubjedt. 

Firft  then,  I  apprehend,  that  a  mixture  of  chalk  and 
clay  will  produce  what  we  commonly  call  a  chalky  marie  ; 
and  that  the  feveral  different  colours  we  ufually  find  in 
marie  may  be  perhaps  entirely  owing  to  the  nature  and 
colour  of  the  feveral  different  forts  of  clay,  with  which 
the  chalk  may  happen  to  be  mixed. 

I  believe  wc  fhall  find,  upon  a  ffridl  enquiry,  that  there 
arc  various  forts  of  clay,  which  exadfly  refemble  all  the 
different  colours  we  ufually  find  in  marie,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  contain  none  of  the  cffential  pro}  erties  of  it  5 
as,  for  inftance,  there  is  a  kind  of  blue  clay  in  Effex,  which 
of  fo  ftiff  and  ftubborn  a  nature,  as  to  be  totally  unfit 
Vol.  III.  No.  j6.  3  £>  for 
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for  the  nourifhment  of  any  kind  of  plant :  with  this  clay 
they  frequently  make  their  barn-floors  ;  it  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  extremely  well.  Other  inffances  of  this  nature 
might  be  eafily  produced. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  when  chalk  is  ufed  as  a 
manure,  which  it  ufually  is,  in  fmall  quantities  only,  it 
*  foon  lofes  its  colour  f  or,  in  other  words,  it  foon  fee-ms 
to  be  entirely  loff. 

That  chalk  and  clay  will  make  a  chalky  marie,  feems 
highly  probable ;  and  perhaps  the  other  different  forts  of 
marie  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner,  by  fup- 
pofing  that  this  difference  may  principally  confiff  in  the 
different  forts  of  earth,  or  other  matter,  with  which  the 
chalk  may  happen  to  be  mixed  ;  for  inffance,  clay,  (and,  or 
ftoney  gravel;  and  hence  may  proceed  that  difference,  both 
in  its  nature  and  fubffance,  as  well  as  colour. 

That  this  is  not  altogether  improbable,  will  appear  by 
confidering  the  nature  both  of  chalk  and  marie,  that  they 
have  both  of  them  an  oily  and  vifcous  nature,  which  nei¬ 
ther  clay  alone,  or  any  other  fort  of  earth,  has.  Ad$ 
to  this,  that  all  writers  agree,  and  experience  confirms  it, 
that  they  have  nearly  the  fame  effects  in  their  operation  ; 
and  that,  when  either  of  them  is  proper  to  be  ufed, 
a  much  lefs  quantity  of  chalk,  than  of  marie,  will  ferye  for 
the  purpofe  of  manuref . 

From  hence  it  is  not  improbable,  that  chalk  may  contain 
all  the  effential  properties  of  marie,  or  that  marie  may 
be  nothing  but  chalk,  when  in  its  pure  and  uncompcunded 


.1 


*  If  our  correfpoiKlent;’s  occafio.ns  feould  at  any  time' call  him 
into  the  hundreds  of  Efiex,  which  is  the  part  of  the  county 
where  the  cuftdni  of  chalking  land  is  moil  pradtifed,  he'  will 
find  that  chalk  is  hot  there  >i fed  in  fmall  quantities.  E.  Q.  N. 


me  whethef  it1  is -genuine  :  let  him  examine  the  chalk  hefufpedls 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  marie,  and  he  may  perhaps  find  it  a  genu- 
ine  marie;  for  feme  f  i  ts  of  marie  have  (he  mull  know)  greatly 

E.  O.  N. 
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I  cannot  omit  another  argument  in  proof  of  what  has 
been  faid:  it  is  an  eftabli filed  maxim,  that  marie  is  not  pro¬ 
per  to  be  ufed  on  chalky  land* *;  and  neither  the  uf*  of  chalk, 
or  marie,  is  to  be  often  repeated  on  the  famelandf. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  .  . 

Hants,  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

Nov.  11,  1764.  J.  P. 


NUMBER  XCVIL 

Profitable  Method  ofi  fattening  Pigs. 
Gentlemen, 

I  Every  year  fatten  a  number  of  hogs  for  the  London 
markets  ;  and  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  pork 
from  my  ftyes  is  better  than  moft  of  what  is  to  be  got  in 
London.  It  is,  indeed,  veiy  fine,  fweet,  white,  and  has 
a  true  flavour. 

This  difference  arifes  from  two  or  three  caufes.  In  the 
fir fL  place,  I  put  up  none  but  young  porkers  ;  fecondly, 
I  fatten  them  all  on  fweet,  wholefome  food,  fuch  as  barley 
and  oatmeal,  beans  or  peas  ;  and,  laftly,  I  manage  them 
as  I  fhall  juft  now  tell  you. 

My  method  is,  to  put  up  four  pigs  in  a  ftye,  for  they 
feed  beft  in  company  ;  but,  if  there  are  too  many,  they  are 

3  D  2  apt 

*  Farmers  fay  there  is  a  great  and  manifeft  difference  in  the 
effefls  of  chalk  and  marie;  the  ffrlt  is  well  known  to  be  the  pro- 
perell  manure  for  aftiff  clay,  whereas  the  lad  is,  they  fay,  only 
proper  to  be  laid  on  light  foils :  how  far  this  will  hold  good,  we 
ihall  not  at  prefent  examine.  E.  O.  N. 

f  It  is.  well  known  in  modern  practice,  that  the  ufe  both  of 
chalk  and  marie  may,  with  fome  neceffar)  precautions,  be  fafelv 
repeated  on  the  fame  land,  as  often  as  there  may  be  occafion. 
When  our  correfpondent  has  examined,  as  we  recommend  he 
fnould  do,  into  the  nature  of  chalk  and  marie,  we  fha  1  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  him  if  he  would  communicate  to  us  the  refult  of  his  expe¬ 
riments.  In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  efleemed  a  favour,  if  he 
would,  through  the  channel  of  our  work,  communicate  to  the 
public  fome  of  the  practices  in  husbandry,  peculiar  to  the  hill- 
country  of  Hampfhire.  E.  O.  N. 
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apt  to  quarrel.  The  firft  week  they  are  moderately  fecf ; 
thrice,  during  the  fecohd  week,  I  mix  with  their  barley- 
meal  as  much  antimony  as  will  lie  on  a  (hilling ;  and  the 
third  week  I  twice  give  them  the  fame  quantity  :  I  fcarcely 
need  obferve  it  is  in  powder. 

This  purifies  their  blood,  gives  them  an  appetite,  and 
makes  them  thrive  a-pace. 

Pray  publifh  this  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  who 
will  be  wife  if  they  adopt  the  praCtice. 

Believe  me,  Gentlemen, 

North- Weft  of  London,  Your  humble  fervant, 

Dec.  i,  1764.  J.  L. 


N  UMBER  XCVIII. 

Of  a  clawed  Machine-Harrow  for  tearing  up  Stubbie . 

j  \  *  '  ''i  p  rx  r £l  .  ty 

Gentlemen, 

OME  bufinefs  calling  me  down  into  Kent  a  (hort  time 
ago,  I  happened  in  my  journey  to  fee  fome  men  at 
work  with  a  machine  fomewnat  refembling  a  harrow;  but 
it  had  wheels,  and  thes.  teeth,  or  tines,  were  formed  at 
bottom  in  fcratching  claws. 

I  perceived  they  were  tearing  up  the  ftubble  ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  machine  did  rid  off  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a 
little  time.  '  - 

I  could  wifh  fome  of  your  Kentifh  readers  would  fend 
you  up  a  model  of  this  machine,  as  it  appears  to  be  won¬ 
derfully  ufeful  in  ridding  the  land  of  ftubble ;  which  can¬ 
not  but  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  farmer,  as  he  may 
thereby  get  his  land  much  fooner  into  proper  tilth  for  a 
fecond  crop,  and  may,  hefidcs,  receive  fome  benefit  from 
ufing  the  ftubble  as  a  firing  to  heat  the  oven,  brew,  and 
wafh  with.  This  is  a  matter  of  fome  moment  where 
wood  is  dear,  as  it  is  in  our  country ;  though,  in  many 
parts,  they  would  not  think  it  worth  attention. 

Some  waiters  in  your  collection  are,  I  find,  advocates 
for  ploughing- in  the  ftubble;  but  how  they  can  defend 

,  -  .  "  . . .  -  "  - '  iuck 
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tuch  a  practice,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  imagine  :  they  are,  per¬ 
haps,  infatuated  by  cuftom ;  it  blinds  them  to  their  in- 
terert,  and  they  will  not  even  with  to  edify  by  the  reiterated 
experience  of  others. 

It  is  faid,  that  flubble,  when  ploughed  in,  is  a  good 
manure;  this  I  doubt :  however,  lam  at  leaf!  certain, 
that  if  the  Rubble  was  mowed,  or  clawed  up  by  the  above 
inftrument,  and  formed  into  a  compoft-heap,  with  other 
mixtures,  in  the  farmer’s  yard,  it  would  be  certainly  ef¬ 
ficacious  as  a  manure,  and  that  for  this  plain  reafon,  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  well'  rotted  before  it  was  laid  on,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  it  cankering  or  fmutting  the 
fucceeding  crop.  I  am  here  talking  of  a  rtrong  oat  or 
pea-Rubble,  ploughed-in  for  fowing  wheat. 

If  a  man  will  not  divert  himfelf -of  all  manner  of  pre¬ 
judices,  he  will  never  be  in  a  fituation  of  improving  his 
hufbandry  pradlices,  but  may  go  on  blundering  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  planted 
madder  with  fuccefs,  I  fiiould  be  glad  if  they  would  give 
the  public  an  account  of  the  method  of  culture  they 
adopted,  as  I  have  fome  inclination  to  try  what  I  can 
do  in  that  way* *. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Brentwood,  Effex,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Dec.  2,  1764.  S.  L. 


NUMBER  XCIX. 

Caution  to  be  obferved  after  fouling  Turneps  on  Vale  Lana. 
Gentlemen, 

rp  he  foil  of  our  vale  is  a  bluifh  clay,  mixed  with  black 
JL  mould,  and  as  it  lies  low,  all  our  lands  are  ploughed 
in  high  ridges  :  crofs-ploughing  we  know  little  of. 

As 

*  V 

*  Cur  oerrefpendent  mult  excufe  our  emitting  the  Jong  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  of  his  letter,  as  it  contained  tome  exprellions 
relative  to  one  valuable  cor/djpondent,  which  we  would  not  by 
any  means  confent  to  infert ;  neither,  indeed,  coula  they  poflibly 
tend  to  the  in  {Inaction  or  advantage  of  any  one.  E. 
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As  this  is  the  nature  of  the  foil,  few  farmers  dare  fow 
turneps  ;  for  though  they  would  yield  a  good  crop,  yet 
they  cannot  be  fed  on  the  land ,  and  if  they  are  drawn, 
"and  confirmed  elfewhere,  the  tap-roots  will  leave  holes 
into  which  the  water  running,  it  fours  the  land,  and 
greatly  injures  the  fucceeding  crop  of  barley. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  made  the  experiment,  and  found 
it  as  I  fay:  this,  however,  did  not  difcourage  me  j  for  a 
few  ypars  ago  I  fowed  forne  turneps  on  fuch  land,  and 
having  a  good  crop,  drew  them  ;  immediately  after  which 
I  went  over  the  held  with  a  heavy  pair  of  drags.  Thefe 
raifed  a  mould,  filled  up  the  holes  made  by  the  turnep- 
roots,  and  prevented  the  above  accident  ;  infomuch  that  I 
had  a  good  crop  of  barley  after  the  turneps. 

1  have  fince  repeated  this  hufbandry,  and  find  it  anfwer  ; 
which  is  the  reafon  of  my  writing,  wifhing  to  propagate 
the  knowledge  of  what  may  be  of  ufe  to  many.  I  am, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Aylefbury,  ‘  A  Vale  Farmer. 

Nov.  15,  1764. 


NUMBER  C. 

Some  necejjary  Remarks  by  the  Editors. 

r  j’l  H  E  editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum  have  no  reafon, 
JL  upon  the  whole,  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  character 
given  of  that  work,  by  the  authors  of  the  Reviews  :  on  the 
contrary,  they  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  thofe 
gentlemen  thanks  for  the  favourable  reports  they  have  made. 

But  having  thus  paid  this  debt  of  honour,  it  is  neceffary 
they  fhoukl  remember  what  they  owe  to  themielves  and  their 
reputations. 

in  the  Monthly  Review  for  November,  is  the  following 
paffage  relative  to  this  collection.  44  We  cannot  help 
1,4  thinking,  that  notwithstanding  the  pains  the  editors  took 
44  to  cultivate  an  early  correfpondence,  there  appears  a 
“  dearth  of  matter  fo  early  as  the  latter  end  of  the  firit  vo- 
44  lume  ;  where  we  find  a  paper  relative  to  a  curious  method 
44  of  propagating  trees,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  one 
44  Mr.  Barnes.  This  method  was  publifhed  lome  years  ago, 
44  and,  as  we  have  reafor*  to  believe,  originally  invented  bf 
q  44  that 
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cc  that  induftrious  labourer  in  the  literary  vineyard,  Dr. 

John  Hill;  universally  allowed  to  be  the  moft  inventive 
cc  of  all  practical  hufbandmen.  What  adds  to  the  impro- 
**  priety  of  republifhing  this  paper  among  original  letters, 
“  without  taking  notice  of  its  former  publication,  is,  that 
tc  it  is  pretended  to  be  communicated  by  a  correspondent,  one 
“  Mr.  W.  T.  B.  who  affirms,  that  he  hath  tried  the  Said 
c‘  method  with  fuccefs.  Now,  it  is  in  vain,  while  fuchar -? 
c<  tifices  as  thefe  are  made  ule  of,  that  the  editors  may  think 
to  enhance  the  credit  of  their  work  by  lamenting,  “  that 
64  they  are  not  permitted  to  difclofe  the  names  of  their  cor- 
c'*  refpondents  ;  Some  of  whom  ftand  So  high  in  the  learned 
**  world,  that  their  fandtion  would  carry  into  practice  ma- 
ny  excellent  precepts,  which  have  now  nothing  to  Sup- 
66  port  and  recommend  them,  their  own  intrinfic  value 
<£  excepted.”  We  would  ad  vile  the  editors,  therefore,  of 
this  refpectable  publication,  to  fhew  themfelves,  for  the 
<c  future,  above  thefe  little  arts  of  hook-making ,  by  candidly 
cc  owning  what  they  may  think  themfelves  obliged  to  bor- 
row  ;  as  we  make  no  doubt  they  will  always  have  a  fuffi- 
cc  cient  quantity  of  original  matter  belides,  to  enfure  a  con- 
<£  tinuation  of  the  fuccefs  they  have  already  met  with  and 
ct  deferved.” 

To  this  pafTage  a  note  is  added  in  thefe  words  :  t£  Will 
c<  the  editors  fay,  they  were  really  impofed  upon  by  a  cor- 
ct  refpondent  ?  This  would  argue  them  not  to  be  quite  fo 
cC  converfant  with  Subjects  and  t  raffs  of  this  natijre,  as  they 
£C  probably  defire  to  be  thought.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review 
will  not  be  offended  if  the  editors,  in  j unification  of  them- 
Selves,  make  Some  few  candid  remarks  on  the  above 
extradf. 

The  encouragement  they  have  met  with  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  many  very  ingenious  and  fenfible  men,  in  almofi. 
all  parts  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  occafions,  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  has  been,  a  dearth  of  matter  for  Supplying  this  cok 
ledtion  with  a  Sufficient  number  of  arti  les  extenfively  and 
permanently  ufeful ;  and  the  editors  are  moreover  of  opinion, 
that  the  infertion  of  the  article  above  referred  to  was  no 
evidence  of  a  dearth  of  matter.  The  real  Rate  of  the  cafe 
is  as  follows.  The  above  article  was  fen t  to  the  editors  bv 
the  poft,  addrefi'ed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Newbery,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  (hi  perilling  it  they  found  it  to  be  what  the 
writer  virtually  exprelfed  it ;  namely,  an  Extradf  from  a 
Pamphlet,  publifhed  fome  years  ago,  under  the  name  of 
one  Thomas  Barnes,  gardener  to  William  Thompfon,  Efq; 
at  Elfham,  in  Lincolulhire.  Judging  this  method  of  propa¬ 
gating 
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